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Attica derives its name from the word o/crii, as 
being the projecting peninsula of that part of Greece 
which lies to the north of the isthmus of Corinth, in 
the same manner as the Argolic projection was the 
acte of the Peloponnesus, and the peninsula of 
Mount Athos the acte of Thrace. 

To the westward the peninsula of Attica is con- 
nected with another, which extended to the Co- 
rinthia; and they are both covered to the north 
by a range of lofty mountains, which stretch from 
the Corinthian Gulf to the channel of Euboea, 
and which, on the northern side, slope into the 
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2 MOUNTAINS. [sect. I. 

plains of Boeotia. Attica was thus strongly marked 
by nature for one of the most important of those 
small states into which, by its geographical con- 
struction, all the southern part of Greece was 
divided. 

cithseron, The two chicf summits of the Attico-Boeotian 
*™^* range were called Cithaeron and Parnes. From the 
southern side of the former branched the penin- 
sula of the Eleutheris and Megaris, or that broad 
mountainous neck of land which connects conti- 
nental Greece with the Peloponnesus, and the lowest 
and narrowest part of which, at the south-eastern 
extremity towards Corinth, was anciently called the 
Isthmus [o 'IctO/uoc]. Parnes, like Cithaeron, throws 
out lower branches, which extend to the channel of 
Eubcea and the bay of Marathon. Within the fron- 
tier barriers of Attica are four remarkable moun- 
tain& Two of these, the length of which is nearly 
in a north and south direction, divide Attica into 
three great valleys ; the plain of Eleusis or Thria to 
the west, the mSlov or plain of Athens in the middle, 
and to the eastward the country now called Me- 
soghia (the ancient Mesogaea), which is separated 
from the sea by low ridges, and becomes blended with 

Hymettus. the plain of Athens at the northern extremity of Hy- 
mettus, which mountain in every other part forms 
the separation of these two districts. The mountain 

iEgaieos. which lios between the plains of Athens and Eleusis 
was named J£galeos K 

' Herodot. 8. 90. Thucyd. 2, 19. From the former of these 
passages, it is clear that the southern extremity was named 
^galeos ; from the latter, that the whole ridge, as far at least as 
the pass of Dhafhi, was known by that name. 
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SECT. I.] MOUNTAINS. 3 

\ 

The two other remarkable summits are Penteli* Penteii- 
cum, which , rises from the eastern coast of Attica, ^^^^ 
^ and is connected witii the south-eastern extremity 

^ of Fames ; and a cluster of heights at the south- Launum. 

^ * eastern extremity of Attica, of which the most dis- 
tant from Athens and the most celebrated was Lau- 

* rium, noted for its silver mines. 

J A remarkable break in the Hymettian range Anhydrus. 

* divided the nortiiern, or greater, from the southern 
or lesser Hymettus, which was also called Anhydrus, 

'^ from its want of water K The greater Hymettus is 

now known by the name of Telo-Vuni, and Anhy- 

! drus by that of Mavro-Vuni; though the former 

name is often applied to the whole range. The 

\ maritime part of the ridge of iEgaleos was named 

\ Corydalus from its demus^; another part, through 

which there is a pass from the plain of Athens into 

* \ that of Eleusis, was called Poecilum ^ ; and the Pceciium. 
\ northern portion between Poecilum and Parnes had 

\ probably some specific denomination which has not 
reached us. Such distinctive appellations were 
undoubtedly frequent in so populous and civilized 



* *YfirirTQg iXcLTTuv, dw^pog KaXovfji£vog» Theophr. de sign, 
pluv. p. 419, Helns. 

* . . . . Kol 6 eig ^aXafiiva vopQjjjOQ ^Xnep Be rfjg 

cLKTfjc ravriyc opog early o KaXelrai KopvBaXoCf <at 6 BfjfjLog oi 
Kopv3aXe«c. — Strabo, p. 395. 

' Pausan. Attic. 37, 5. It has generally been supposed 
that this mountain was Icarius, celebrated for the early culture 
of the vine, for the sacrifice of the vine-destroying goat to 
\ Bacchus, and for the songs at that feast, which gave rise to 

tragedy. It will hereafter be seen that there is reason to believe 
that these hilk were occupied by the demus of CEa, and that the 
demus Icarenses and mountain Icarius were near Marathon. 

B 2 
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4 MOUNTAINS. [sect- I. 

a country as Attica, sometimes derived from the 
name of the demus, sometimes from other causes. 
Strabo remarks, of the Attic mountains towards 
Boeotia, that they had a multiplicity of names '. 
Briiessus. The Peutolicum of the time of the Roman empire 
appears to have been the same mountain, which by 
more ancient writers is named Briiessus or Brilettus. 
Theophrastus, in his treatise upon the Prognostics 
of Tempests, says that when about the setting of the 
Pleiades, it lightens over Mount Pames, while Bri- 
iessus and Hymettus are entirely covered with 
clouds, a tempest may be expected ; when the two 
latter only, that a storm of less violence ensues; 
but that if Pames alone is covered, fine weather 
follows ^. 

Here it is evident that the writer alluded to the 
principal summits which bound the horizon of Athens. 
Of the identity of Parnes and Hymettus, there has 
never been any doubt ; and the marble quarries toge- 
ther with the modern name Mendeli are equally con- 
vincing as to Pentelicum. It has been supposed there- 
fore that Briiessus could have been no other than 
the range which unites Parnes with Pentelicum. and 
which bounds the plain of Athens between them. 
But this is too subordinate a ridge ; and there is an 
important fact in Athenian history, stated by Thucy- 
dides, which seems entirely opposed to the supposi- 

^ awo r^G 'Opwirtac . . . /*€xpt TiJQ MeyaplBog fi *Attik^ opeivr^ 
groXvufyvfio^. — Strabo, p. 391. 

* 'ETri nXeca^t dvofxiyji eay Xa/itf/i; icara Ilapvijda, Kal BpiXiyrrov 
*ai ^YfiriTToy lay fiey awavra icaroX^;//];, fiiyav ^iifiiova arifialyer 
lav Be TO, ^vo, cXarroi* lav Be Udpvrida fidvovy tvhUitH)v» — Theo- 
phrast. de Sign. Tempest, p. 438, Heins. 
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tion* The historian relates that in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Lacedaemonians at Acharnae, 
which place lay in the direction of Mount Parnes 
from Athens, perceiving that the Athenians refused 
to come out of the city to engage them, plundered 
some of the demi between the mountains Parnes 
and Brilessus ; after which, finding that their provi- 
sions began to fail, they retreated out of Attica, not 
by the same way by which they had entered, that is 
to say, by the Thriasian plain, but very circuitously ; 
first into the Oropia, which was then subject to the 
Athenians, and from thence through a part of Boeotia, 
over Mount Cithaeron, and through the Megaris^ It 
is impossible to understand the words " the demi 
between Parnes and Brilessus," if we identify the 
latter with the ridge in question, nor the route of 
Archidamus into the Oropia, Brilessus upon that 
supposition having been a branch of Parnes itself, 
a part of which mountain the Lacedaemonians must 
have crossed. But the whole becomes clear on 
identifying Brilessus with Pentelicum. 

We may fiirther remark in reference to this ques- 
tion, that the name Pentelicum is not applied to this 
mountain by any Greek author except Pausanias. 

* 01 Be HeXoirovvfiaiotf eTuhrl ovk ewe^rjeffay avro7§ oi ^Adtfydioi 
EC p-dyriv^ apavrec iic rwy 'A^apvwyj e^yovy riiy dri/ifoy Tiyhg 

aWovCi Tdty /xcra£v TLdpvriQoQ Koi BptXi^oro'oi; opovQ ol Bk 

HeXoTToyvTiffLoi ')(p6yoy Efji/JLelyayTEQ ky rjf ^Attik^ oaoy tij(pv to. 
tTTiTTideia^ ay£y(6)prj€ray ^ta Botwrwv, ov^ f/^cp kaifiaXoy irapLoyrtQ 
Zk toy *Q,pit}Trov^ riiy yfjy rrfy HeipdiKrly KaXovfJiiyriyf fjy vifioyrat 
'Clpwirioi *Adriyaiwy vTrijKooi, k^rjojtray* a<j>iic6fievoi Bk eq IleXo- 
TToyyritToy BiEXvOrjaay Kara iroXeig EKaarot, Thucyd. 2. 23. 
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6 MOUNTAINS. [sect, I. 

Strabo speaks only of the Pentelic marble ; it seems 
probable, therefore, that the celebrity of the marble 
quarried in the demus of Pentele, upon the side of 
Mount Brilessus, had by a common process caused 
the ancient name of the mountain to be less used 
in those times than the adjective Pentelicum, and 
that the name o BpiXiyaaoc gave way in common 
speech to that of to HsvtbXikov opoc^ or Mons 
Pentelensis ^ I have already adverted to a similar 
change of custom in the instance of Mount Ly- 
cabettus, which name seems to have given place 
in the second century of the Roman empire to that 
of Anchesmus ^ 
Pheiieus. Parallel to the ridge of hills which connects 
Parnes with Pentelicum at the extremity of the plain 
of Athens, is a higher range separated from the 
former by the river of Marathon, and falling north- 
ward to the north-eastern shore of Attica. This 
seems to have been the Mount Pheiieus of antiquity, 
the name of which became generic among the Athe- 
nians for rocky heights having pasture upon them 
adapted to goats *. Mount Pheiieus has two prin- 

1 Pausan* Attic. 32, 1. * Vitruv. 2, 8. 

' Topography of Athens, p. 210. 

"Orav fxkv oZv rag alyac (eXavKjyc) c'C rov ^sWiwg 

"Qiffwep 6 vaTTip aov, BupBipav avrinixivoQ. Aristoph. Nub. 71. 

* Cratin. ap. Harpocr. in <E»£\\ca. Aristoph. Acharn. 272. 
Isae. de Ciron. haered. p. 227f Reiske. 

TOL TreTpw^rf Koi aiyil^ora xwpla tpeXKiag eKciKovy 

Jjv 5e 6 ^eXXfivc rdirog rffg ^ArTiKfjg ovt(i> KoXovfxeyog rpaj^vg* ai Be 
alyeg wpog to. rpayvrtpa koX opeivoTtpa Bidyovtriv, Harpocr. in 
^eXXca. V, et Suid. in ^eWia* Hesych. in ^cXXoc. 
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cipal summits situated about eight geographical miles 
to the north of Mouut Pentelicum, and not far to the 
south-east of the modern town of Kalamo *. The 
only plains or considerable valleys among these 
heights are those of Aphidna and Marathon. 

Of the rivers of Attica, the Cephissus of the Athe- Cephissua. 
nian plain is the only one which is not a mere 
torrent, foiling in summer, and even the Cephissus 
very seldom carries any of its waters to the sea, but 
like so many other streams of hot and dry climates, 
is in no part of its course so copious as at its issue 
from the mountains. Some of its waters serve to 
supply the fountains of Athens, and others in their 
passage through the plain are diverted for the irri- 
gation of lands. 

The most distant sources of the river are on the 
western side of Mount Pentelicum, and the southern 
side of Mount Parnes, and in the intermediate ridge 
which unites them, but particularly at Kivisia at the 
foot of Pentelicum^ — ^near Fasidhero in the part of 



' At Kalo-livadhi, on the northern side of this mountain,' 
Mr. Finlay found a sepulchral stone inscrihed GPAITTA. This 
seems to he a name derived from the condition of a woman as a 
Thracian slave, and connected with the mountain, it calls to mipd 
the lines of Aristophanes (Acham. 272), 

rr^y ^rpVfwBwpov QpijfTfay Ik tov $eXXea»c* 

Thracian female slaves were numerous in Attica (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 824. Pa. 287, 288. 291.) after the conquest of Amphipolis ; 
and the agricultural lahours of Mount Phelleus, of which the 
carrying of wood was a principal one, may have heen performed 
by them. 



8 iLissus. [sect. I. 

Diacria adjoining to the same mountain, — at Tatoy, 
near the ancient Deceleia, and in the steepest 
part of Mount Parnes, from whence descends 
a broad torrent, which, passing near the village 
Menidhi, pours a large occasional supply into the 
main channel of the Cephissus. A part of the 
waters from the eastern slope of Mount -^galeos 
form a separate stream, which joins the sea at Port 
Cantharus of Peirseeus, which ancient harbour has 
been rendered useless by the soil deposited by this 
torrent in the course of ages. We are ignorant of its 
ancient name. 

The Cephissus, as Strabo remarks, crossed the Long 
Walls, and in the lower part of its course is gene- 
rally dry in summer \ 
iiissus. The principal supplies of the Ilissus are from 

Lycabettus, from the northern end of Hymettus, 
and from the south-western side of Pentelicum. 
Its most remarkable fountain is at Syriani on the 
western face of Hymettus. The stream flowing 
from it, as I have already observed elsewhere, was 
probably the Eridanus of Pausanias ^ 

The Ilissus, after having passed the city, and 



* Horajiol S* eitriy, 6 fxey KritptaaoQ Ik Tpire/zccDv rag ap\aQ ^x^^* 
pidtv Be Eld Tov UedioVf (c0* ov Kal if Fe^vpa Kal oi TeijtvpKrfioi,) 
Bid Be T&v (FKeXioy T&y avo tov "AtrreoQ clc tov neipaid icadi^KOvrcuv, 
eKBlBtaaiv eiQ to ^aXripiKov^ \eiixappi^BriQ to ttXcov, Oepovg Be fxeiov- 
rat Te\i*aQ» "En Be toiovtoq /laXcora 6 'IXiceroc, ex duTepov 
fiipovg TOV AoTeoQ piiay eiQ Ttfy ahTrjy irapaXiay, eK twv VTrep Tijg 
"Aypag Kal tov AvKeiov fiepwy^ koi Tijg Triyy^Ci flv vfiytiKey ey ^alBpot 

UXaTtoy, Strabo, p. 400. 

* Topog. of Athens, p 283. 
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received the water of Enneacrunus on one side, 
and a torrent from the southward on the other, 
makes a bend round the southern side of Athens, 
between the Museium and a rocky height, which 
rises from the left bank of the river, and is lost in 
the plain. 

Though it rarely happens that any stream is 
visible in the channel of the river, there is always 
a sufficient vein of water under the dry gravelly 
surface of the torrent-bed, to supply some reser- 
voirs at the gardens of Vuno, and a fountain on 
the road from Athens to the Peiraeeus. 

A bridge which crosses the Ilissus 400 yards 
below the Olympieium, on the road from Athens 
to the southern coast, indicates that this torrent 
is not always dry; in fact, after heavy rains, 
the bed of the Ilissus contains a running stream 
for several days, and sometimes it even becomes 
an impetuous torrent; but this state of the 
river very rarely occurs, and it is only upon 
such occasions that any part of its waters reaches 
the Phaleric marsh, to which they naturally 
tend. 

The source of the Ilisstcs at Syriani seems to be 
the fountain CaHia at Pera^ where was a temple of 
Venus, probably upon the same spot now occupied 
by the monastery*. There is no other place near 
Mount Hymettus, which will so well suit the scene 

* *H n^pa ')((uplov irpoQ r^ 'YfjirjTTff kv ^ lepov 'A0po5tr»yc> 'fw* 
Kpijvri if rJQ at irioverai evroKoveriVf Kal ai ayovoi yovifiol yivovraC 
KparivoQ Be ev MaXdaKoiiQ KaXXtav avrrjv <l>riffiv' oi Be KvWovn-ripav, 
Suidas, Phot. Lex. in KvWov II?/pa. 
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of the death of Procris, described by Ovid \ It is 
rare to meet with such accuracy of description in a 
Roman poet. We not only find the soft turf, which 
the fountain maintains in Yerdure, in the season when 
every thing around is parched with the excessive heat, 
but even all, or very nearly all the trees and sbrubs 
which the poet enumerates. 

On the southern shore of Attica there is no 

rivulet worthy of notice ; on the eastern shore, not 

River of more than three. Of these the most remarkable is 

Marathon. i i . 

the torrent of Marathon, which is collected from the 
eastern side of Mount Parnes, and the southern side 
of Mount Phelleus; a second stream consists of 
the waters of the south-eastern side of Mount 
Pentelicum, which it conveys into the sea, a little 
below RaHna. The third is the river of Vraona, 
which enters the bay of Livadhi, at the northern 
foot of Mount Perati. One of the two latter was 
Eraainus. aucieutly named Erasinus ^. 

The ridges of Phelleus send forth on the northern 
side several torrents, flowing directly into the straits 
of Euboea: the most remarkable of these are, one 
on each side of Kalamo, at the distance of about a 
mile, and a third at about the same distance to the 
eastward of the skala of Apostolus. 

* Est prope purpureos coUes florentis Hymetti 
Fons sacer, et viridi cespite mollis humus. 
Silva nemus non alta facit : tegit arbutus herbam : 

Ros maris, et lauri, nigraque myrtus olent. 
Nee densas foliis buxi, fragilesque myricae, 
Nee tenues cytisi, cultaque pinus abest. 

Ovid. Art, Amat. 3, 687. 
' Strabo, p. 371. 
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The plain of Eleusis is traversed by two torrents, 
one of which, now named lanula, has its origin in 
the parts of Parnes near Phyle ; the other rises in cephissus 
Mount Cithseron, and traverses the plain of Eleu- ^^ ^^®*^®*®' 
therse, before it enters that of Elensis. The latter 
bore the same name as the Cephissus of the IleScov 
or plain of Athens ^ 

From the earliest period of Attic history to the Tnbea. 
expulsion of the Peisistratidse, the people are said to 
have been divided into four ^vXal or tribes ^ which 
at first were Cecropia, Autochthon, Actaea, Paralia ; 
then Cranais, Atthis, MesogaBa, Diacris ; then Dias, 
Athenais, Posidonias, Hephsestias ; and lastly Gele- 
ontes \ ^gicoreis, Argades, and Hoplitae *. Clei- 
sthenes, who assumed the administration of the re- 
public on the expulsion of the sons of Peisistratus, 
(b. c. 510.) thought to conciliate the people by 
increasing the number of tribes to ten, which re- 
ceived names from the Attic heroes Erechtheus, 
jEgeus, Pandion, Leos, Acamas, (Eneus, Cecrops, 



^ Pausan. Attic. 38, 5. Euseb., Cassiodor., Chron. in Ha- 
drian. 

' Concerning the division of the Attic people into fvXai, 
pparplai, and yevrif a part of the subject not essential in a work 
of topography, see Thirl wall's Hist, of Greece JI, c. 11. and 
App. 1. and Arnold's Thucydides, App. 3. 

* or Teleontes, This division of the four tribes seems to 
have been carried with the Ionic migration into Asia. See the 
inscriptions of Tens and Cyzicus, in the Inscriptiones Antiques 
of ChishuU and Pococke. 

* Herodot. 5, 66. Euripid. Ion 1575. Plutarch. Solon 23. 
Stephan. in AiyiKoptig. J. Poll. 8, 109. 

12 



12 TRIBES. [sect. I. 

Hippothoon^ Ajax, Antiochus * ; and these ten tribes 
continued to classify the freemen of Attica or citi- 
zens of Athens during the two most illustrious cen- 
turies of Athenian history. On the liberation of 
Athens from Cassander, b. c. 307, when Demetrius 
and his father Antigonus were dignified as Oiol 
afornpeg^ two new tribes were founded, to which their 
pames were attached : but about the year 260 b. c. 
the Antigonis was changed into Ptolemais in honour 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who assisted the Athenians 
with his fleet, and built for them a gymnasium ; 
about sixty years later, when Attains was the ally of 
Athens against Philip and the Bhodians, the tribe 
Demetrias became the Attalis. Finally, in the reign 
of Hadrian, the Hadrianis was formed, and named 
in honour of that emperor. Another division of the 
Attic people continued also to prevail to the latest 
period, which was both political and geographical : 1 . 
The 'AffToc or 'AerTeic, 2. The nESielc, 3. The IlapaXccic 

or IlapaX/oi, 4. The Meaoynoi or Mcd-oyaccic, 6. The 

AiaKpioi or Acaicpcic ^. The first were dwellers in the 
city ; the second, in the plain surrounding it, as far as 
the hills and harbours : the third were the borderers 
of the southern and eastern coast : the fourth were 
the inhabitants of the country included within 
Hymettus, Pentelicum, and the Paralia: the fifth 

' These names are placed in the order of precedence of the 
tribes on the monuments. 

' Herodot. 1, 59. Thucyd. 2, 55. 56. Plutarch. Solon 13. 
Amator. 18. Praecept. Polit. 10. J. Poll. 8, 109. Stephan. in 
Ue^iov^ ndpa\o£. Hesych. in AiaKptig. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
1218. Harpocrat. in Ile^iafca. Hesych. in UapaXioi. Suid. in 
Udpakoiy Uapd\(i)y, HeBifv^. 
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occupied all the north-eastern heights as far as 
the frontiers of Boeotia. These were called the 
5(^aipat or districts of Attica ^ 

Each ff>v\ri or tribe was subdivided into S^/xoi, the Demi, 
whole number of which about the year 200 b. c. 
was 170. Four more appear to have been after- 
wards added ^ The arrangement of the demi under 
their respective tribes, which took place at the time 
of Cleisthenes, continued until the latest period of 
Attic autonomy, with little alteration beyond that 
which was inevitable on the addition of the three 
new tribes. The arrangement appears to have been 
governed in some measure by considerations of lo- 
cality ; thus we find the neighbouring towns of Bham- 
nus, Marathon, Tricorythus, and CEnoe, all arranged 
under the tribe JEantis ; Aphidna and Titacidae, which 
were both in the adjacent part of Diacria, in the same 
tribe ; in like manner Myrrhinus, Pallene, Semachus, 
and Pentele, were in the Antiochis ; Prasise, and Stei- 
ria, in the Pandionis ; Thorae, jEgilia, Amphitrope, 
Besa, and Anaphlystus, in the Antiochis. On the other 
hand, Probalinthus, one of the Marathonian Tetra- 
polis, was not of the same tribe as the other towns, 
but of the Pandionis. Of four adjacent demi, 
called the Tetracomi, Peirseeus, and Thymoetadae, 
were of the Hippothoontis, Phalerum of the -^ntis, 

1 Hesycb. in Aicucpelg. 

* IIo\e/Lco>v 6 wepiriyrjTrig rirrapa j3t/3X/a <TVviypa\f/e irspl rHy 
ayaBrj/JLaTbfy kv ry 'AifpoTroXci* to ^ ^.vaXoyov orvfifiaiyBi koI Itti 
rwy aWwy fiep&y Tfjg irdXEfac icai TJJg X^P^^* 'EXcvo'tva re elirtity 
eya rwy tKaroy koX efidofiiiKoyra hiifxiav {irpoQ Be koI rerrdpioy iSg 
<^aaiy) ohheya T&y aXKiay utydfJLaKey, Strabo, p. 396. Kalroi 
eKaroy efidofxyKoyTa reaadpiay (^aot) drijxioy oyrwy Tfjg 'Amic^c» wk 
TToXXot XafjLirpd elxov Bivyflfiara, Eustath. in II. B. 546. 
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and Xypete of the Cecropis, while Corydallus, 
another demus situated not far from Peiraeeus, was 
of the same tribe as that demus. It a{^)ears there- 
fore, that the tribe can seldom afford any more 
than a slight presumption as to the locality of the 
demus. 

Every Attic citizen was enrolled in one of the 
demi, and this domiciliary distinction was added on 
all public occasions to his own name and that of his 
father. In consequence of this custom, the ancient 
inscriptions of Attica have furnished us with the 
names of a great number of the demi : many others 
are met with in ancient authors, particulariy in the 
Lexica of Harpocration, Stephanus, Hesychius, Sui- 
das, and others ; so that we are very nearly in pos- 
session of the names of all the demi. 

Of the greater part of these, it cannot be expected 
that we should find sufficient evidence for fixing the 
positions, as they were of too little importance to 
claim the notice of history. Many of them, it may 
be supposed, were only communities, like our paro- 
chial divisions, spread over a certain tract of land, 
and having a common temple or place of assembly, 
in some pai* t of the little territory, either with or 
without a surrounding cluster of bouses. Vestiges 
of public buildings, marking the sites of demi, 
are found in every part of Attica. They consist 
generally of foundations formed of the native marble 
of that country, wrought in the finished manner 
customary among the Athenians. Remains of sculp- 
ture and architecture are frequent also, and ancient 
wells, the marble peristomia of which are worn 
on every side into deep notches by the action of 
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bucket-ropes in a long course of ages. But although 
the sites of the ancient demi are thus proved, their 
names in numerous instances, it is impossible to 
determine. In the accompanying map, therefore, I 
have inserted no ancient name without some reason 
for so placing it, and in stating those reasons in the 
following pages, I shall unite with them ail the 
incidents of Attic history which may serve to illus- 
trate the inquiries. ^ 

As no people in Greece were so much in the 
habit of engraving lapidary inscriptious as the Athe- 
nians, it cannot be doubted that many portions of 
demi will hereafter be ascertained, by the discov^y 
of inscriptions, when Attica shall be more thoroughly 
explored, and especially by means of excavations on 
the ancient sites. 

The modern names of Attica being less frequently 
of Sclavonic origin than those of most of the other 
parts of Greece, old Attic names, more or less 
corrupted, are often recognised in existing names. 
In Attica, however, as in every part of Greece, 
we may not unfrequently observe that the ancient 
name, where it has survived, is no Imiger attached 
to the site to which it anci^itly belonged; the 
inhabitants, from various causes, having found a 
new place of settlement more eligiUe. But it has 
generally been in the same district, and hence the 
name is seldom far removed from the ancient posi- 
tion, and seldom fails the»«fore to give a presump- 
tion of locality, which may often be more precisely 
confirmed by existing ruins. In like manner, 
although inscribed marbles have frequently been 
moved from the places where they were erected. 
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to serve for building materials, or for the purpose 
of being preserved in churches, they have seldom 
been transferred to any great distance from their 
original situations. Nevertheless the name of a 
demus, when occurring in such inscriptions, cannot 
always be accepted as a proof even of vicinity, for 
the same reason that the names of all the demi of 
Attica may be found on the sculptured records of 
Athens. But there are two kinds of monuments, 
seldom found far from the demus, to which the 
inscribed demotes belonged, namely, simple sepul- 
chral monuments, and simple dedications. Thus 
when we read on an ancient tombstone TijaokXtiq 

Nov(tiicXtjovc Ilaiavccuc* or Ap^CTToXic KvOripiog av€- 

OfiKBVf we may suspect that Paeania and Cytherus 
were not far distant from the places where the mar- 
bles were found; for it is to be believed, that in 
general the Attic citizen was buried in his demus, 
and that comparatively few demotse would erect 
monuments in a foreign demus. 

We may begin by endeavouring to indicate the 
positions of the twelve townships into which Attica 
was divided before the time of Theseus, who was 
said to have collected the divided strength of Attica 
into one ttoXic, the towns continuing to be /cw/iai, 
until the division of all Attica into demi ^ 

Our further remarks on the topography of Attica 
may be conveniently divided into, 

1. The demi of the UbSiov or Plain of Athens. 

2. The demi of the Paralia and Mesogaea. 

^ Lower Athens probably consisted at first of separate 
comae, which division was retained in the city, together with 
that of demi, to the latest ages. 
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3. The demi of Diacria, Mount Parnes, and the 
northern frontier. 

4. The demi westward of the Plain of Athens, 
including the island of Salamis. 

Before the time of Theseus, Attica was said to 
have been divided like other Ionic states into 
twelve confederate townships; of these the names 
were Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, 
Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, 
Cephisia, Phalerus ^ 

Cecropia became the Acropolis of Athens, and Cecropia. 
Phalerus its principal harbour, which, as the mari- Phalerus. 
time power of Athens increased, fell into the con- 
dition of a subordinate haven, its demus having been 
included in the great maritime city founded by The- 
mistocles. Eleusis alone, although a demus like the Eieusis. 
others, continued, in consequence of the respect 
paid to its sacred character, to be distinguished as 
a TToXtc, and was the only place in Attica, except 
Athens, which coined its own money. 

Tetrapolis which although numbered among the Tetrapolis. 
twelve cities, was in fact a corporation of four towns, 
continued to be a district known by the name of its 
chief town Marathon, and the four places which had 
composed it, became Attic demi. All the remaining 
cities sunk^into demi^ although most of them, in 
consequence of those local advantages which had ren- 
dered them important in the earlier ages, still enjoyed 
some superiority over the generality of the demi of 
Attica. Deceleia, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cy- 
therus, Sphettus, and Cephisia, were still among 
the principal towns of Attica at a late period. 

* Philochorus ap. Strab. p. 397. Etymol. M. in ^EiraKpia 
X<i>pa. Plutarch. Thes. 24. 

VOL. II. C 
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Deceieia. Deceleia stood in the direct road from Athens to 
Oropus; it was distant from the former about 120 
stades, and as much from the frontier of Bceotia, and 
it commanded a view of the city \ Mardonius with 
his Persians retreated by the road of Deceleia from 
Attica into Boeotia, previously to the battle of Pla- 
taea ^ In the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Lacedaemonians under Agis fortified Dece- 
leia, and by means of this fortress were enabled, 
instead of retreating out of Attica at the end of 
each summer, as they had done at the beginning 
of the war, to maintain themselves all the winter 
in a position which gave them the facility of plun- 
dering a great part of Attica ; at the same time that 
they prevented the Athenians from cultivating the 
surrounding lands, and forced them to convey their 
supplies from Euboea by navigating round Cape Su- 
nium, instead of employing the direct road by land 
through the Oropia ^ This loss of Deceleia was fol- 
lowed by a succession of pecuniary difficulties and 
military disasters, which at the end of eight years 
ended in the capture of Athens, when the garrison 
of Deceleia was withdrawn. 

Considering these circumstances, we can hardly 
doubt that Deceleia was at or near the modern 
Tatoy, where a peaked height is a i^onspicuous 
object from the Acropolis, and bears from thence 

* *Airi\ei le ^ AeKiXeia ara^iovg ndXitrra rfJQ tUv ^Adrjvaiwv 
xoXewc eiKOffL koi EKarov' TrapairXriffiov ^e oh ttoAX^ wXior Kal eiri 
Ttjc Boiwnac' ctti ^e rf xc^toj koi Tfjg ^^cupac rote KpaTitrroic eg to 
Kaicovpyeiv t^KO^OfjieiTO to Tei^og^ £?r(0av£c f^^XP*^ ''^^ "^^^^ ^Adjjvaitoy 
TToXewg. Thucyd. 7, 19. See also Thucyd. 6, 93 ; 7, 18. 

« Herodot. 9, 15. » Thucyd. 7, 27. 28. 
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N. 17 E. It is situated near the entrance of a 
defile which leads on the eastern side of Mount Parnes 
from the upper part of the plain of Athens to Oropus 
as well as to Tanagra. The exact site of the demus is 
probably marked by a fountain, near which are many 
remains of antiquity. The Lacedaemonian fortress 
occupied perhaps the peaked height ; for it was 
situated at such an elevation, that Agis, in the 
twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war, observed 
from thence the Athenian corn-ships entering the 
Peiraeeus ^ The direct distance of this point from 
the Acropolis of Athens is twelve geographical miles, 
or something less than eleven from the walls 
of Athens; which sufficiently agrees with the 120 
stades of Thucydides, according to the ordinary 
proportion of road distance in stades to the geogra- 
phical mile, to leave little or no question as to the 
position of Deceleia ^. 

We are informed by Herodotus, that when the Aphidna. 
Tyndaridae invaded Attica in search of their sister 
Helena, whom Theseus had concealed at Aphidna, 
and intrusted to the care of his friend Aphidnus, 
the Decelenses revealed the secret to the Lacedae- 



* Xenoph. Hellen. 1, 1, § 25. 

' On the uniformity of the stade, as a measure of distance, see 
" On the stade as a linear measure," in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, ix. 1. If some of the distances in Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides are found to exceed the truth, when mea- 
sured by the stade of 600 Greek feet, we may attribute it to the 
distances having been computed and not measured, computations 
of distance generally erring in excess. Measured distances, or 
such as must have been correctly known, are generally found to 
agree with the stade of 600 Greek feet. 

C 2 
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monians, and showed them the way to Aphidna; 
and that for this service the latter not only con- 
ferred several privileges at Sparta on the Dece- 
lenses, but spared their lands when they laid waste 
the neighbouring parts of Attica in the Pelopon- 
nesian war*. This occurrence affords a presump- 
tion that Aphidna was in a strong and retired situ- 
ation not far from Deceleia. An Athenian decree, 
cited in one of the orations of Demosthenes, which 
was delivered when the Athenians were alarmed by 
the advance of Philip into Phocis* (in the year B.C. 
346), not only confirms this opinion, but shows that 
Aphidna was more distant than Deceleia from 
Athens. The decree required all the people of Attica 
to collect their effects in certain fortresses : those 
who lived within 120 stades of the city, in Athens or 

* Herodot. 9, 73. Diodor. 4, 63. Plutarch. Thes. 32. Pau- 
san. Attic. 41, 4. Lacon. 18, 3. Poetae Cyclici, et Alcman. ap. 
Schol. II. r. 242. Isocrat. Encom. Helen. II. p. 339, Auger. 
Stephan., Harpocrat. in TiraxlBai, Callim. ap. £tym. M. in 
afiTTpevut, Conf. Stephan. in AeiceXfca. In this famous legend of 
poetical times we have the names of the dp^iiycrat, or eponymous 
heroes of several demi, and hence a presumption of the vicinity 
of those demi to each other. It was related that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were joined by troops from Megara under Timalcus, son of 
Megareus, who was slain in the war ; that they were assisted 
by Marathus and Ecademus of Attica ; that the Aphidnaei were 
defeated in the field, chiefly by the valour of Marathus, who 
devoted himself to death on the occasion; and that Aphidna 
was finally taken by the treachery of Titacus, a native, and 
sacked by the Dioscuri. The hostility of the neighbouring towns, 
Marathon and Deceleia, and the treachery of Titacus, are too 
much in the style of Grecian history of all ages not to lend a 
great colour of truth to the whole story, although of so distant 
an age. 

^ Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. 
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Peirseeus; those beyond that distance, in Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, Bhamnus, and Sunium. As the 
land frontier alone was immediately threatened by 
the movement of Philip, it is clear that Eleusis, 
Phyle, Aphidna, and Rhamnus, formed a chain of 
fortresses towards the frontier, Athens, Peiraeeus, and 
Sunium, having been the only places of security 
thought necessary in the interior of Attica. 

Eleusis and Rhamnus commanded the two mari- 
time extremities of the line ; and Phyle and Dece- 
leia protected the two principal passes over the 
great heights of Parnes. We are led, therefore, to 
seek for Aphidna in a position between Deceleia 
and Rhamnus. As we may presume that the twelve 
townships of Attica were natural divisions of its ter- 
ritory, and that the towns stood in some advantage- 
ous situation in the midst of each, we are at once 
led to place Aphidna in some part of the upper 
valley of the river of Marathon ; the fertility of 
which now supports the villages of Liosia, Belusi, 
Tzurka, Mazi, Kapandriti, and some others. In the 
midst of this country rises a strong and conspicuous 
height named Kotroni \ upon which are considerable 
remains indicating the site of a fortified demus^. 
Here, therefore, we may with confidence place 

' This name is found attached to three heights in Diacria. It 
belongs to the most ancient language of Greece, and in Italy 
was applied, with a slight metathesis, to two Greek cities, of 
which that of Etruria was a Pelasgic foundation. The word has 
the same origin, and is almost synonymous with Kpag, Kopvg, 
Kopv<l>rl, KopivOoQ, 

' 1 am indebted for this information to George Finlay, Esq., of 
Liosia, whose valuable observations on the Topography of Attica, 
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Thoricus, 
Cephisia. 



Brauron. 



Aphidna^ Its distance from Athens is about six- 
teen miles, half as much from Marathon, and 
something less from Deceleia. 

Thoricus and Cephisia still preserve their ancient 
names little altered. The ruins of the former proye 
that it continued to maintain in the most opulent 
times of Attic history a great share of its original 
importance as one of the twelve cities, and the same 
is equally shown with regard to Cephisia by the 
evidence of history *. 

Although the text of Pausanias, in alluding to the 
situation of Brauron, is obviously defective, we may 
deduce from it that Brauron was, in regard to the 
Marathonian district, in a direction opposite to that 
of Rhamnus *. From Strabo we collect only that 
Brauron was among the demi on or near the eastern 
shore of Attica *, and that near Braurx)n there was a 
river named Erasinus ^ The maritime position of 



both printed and manuscript, have been very useful to me in this 
second edition. For the former see Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, III. p. 396 seq., and Remarks on the 
Topography of Oropia and Diacria (with a Map), 12mo. 
Athens, 1 838. 

^ Mr. Finlay copied at Spata, a neighbouring village 

' See below, in Section II. 

' MapaOwvoQ ^' awixci t^ fiep Bpavpwv, Pausan. Attic. 33, 1. 

Mapadwvoc Be trratiovQ ftaXiffra k^rfKovra awixei *Po/i- 

vovc T^v ircLpa daKatrorav iovtnv Ig^Qponroy, 33, 2. It seems clear 
that Pausanias had stated the distance of Brauron from Marathon. 

* Strabo, p. 398, 399. 

* 'Epa(r7,voy .... pel Be Koi aWoc ofiatvvfWQ ck ttjq ^ApKaBiag 

...... Kal 6 h T^ 'Amicp Kara Bpavpdya, Strabo, p. 

371. 
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Brauron is evident also from other authorities ' ; as 
Hesychius therefore defines Diacria as extending 
from Parnes to Brauron \ and as the name of Diacria 
implies a mountainous district, the inference is na- 
tural, that Brauron was at the southern extremity 
of the heights of Pentelicum, where they are lost 
in the plain of Mesogsea, and where we find a river, 
or torrent, the most considerable on the eastern side 
of Attica, next to that of Marathon, On the other 
hand, the modem name Vraona, which seems to be 
nothing more than a slight corruption of Bpav^jwi/a, 
the ordinary Romaic form of Bpavpwv, is an argument 
that Brauron was situated near the two villages of that 
name, or further south than the river just mentioned ; 
to which we may add, that the name of Rafina, a 
village on that river, is evidently the Romaic corrup- 
tion of 'Apa^Tjv, the name of an Attic demus. The 
vicinity of Brauron and Araphen is proved by the 
fact that 'AXaJ 'Apa^ifvi8cc> or Halse of Araphen, so 
called to distinguish it from Halae iExonides, was the 
situation of the temple of Diana Tauropolus, whose 
statue, brought from Scythia by Iphigeneia, was said 
to have been landed at Brauron \ whence we may 
infer that Halae, afterwards a demus, was in the 
time of the twelve cities a subordinate place in the 
district of Brauron. On the sea-shore between Ra- 
fina and the two villages called the Vraones, some 
remains of antiquity have been observed at a place 

* Euripid. Ipbig. in Taur. 1450, 1462. Callim. hymn, ad 
Dian. 173. Nonni Dionys. 13, 186. Pausan. Attic. 33, 1. 
Lacon. 16, 6. 

' 4 X^V^ Ataicpta fi avo HapyrjOos eig Bpavpwya» Hesych. in 
^luKpels, 

^ Eurip. Pausan. 1. 1. 
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which derives the name of 'AXiKti from a lagoon and 
marshy place, where salt works may once have existed; 
for Aliki is a name commonly found in such situations, 
and is, in fact, the Romaic form of 'AXai, or rather 
the adjective of the district {h X'^P" 'AXwcij), which has 
superseded the noun of the place ('AXai). I am 
inclined to believe, therefore, that these three names, 
Bafina, Aliki, and Vraona, thus found in the rela- 
tive situations which might be expected of Araphen, 
Halse, and Brauron, indicate nearly the real situation 
of those three places. In this case we must suppose, 
that in the time of Pausanias the Brauronia was, in 
common parlance, supposed to extend as far north as 
the heights of Pentelicum ; and that, if the river 
of Rafina was the ancient Erasinus, Strabo's words, 
icara BpavpcDva, describing the situation of that river, 
are to be taken with the same kind of latitude as 
the expression of Pausanias. That of Hesychius is 
still more easily explained, as the Brauronia was in 
fact the northernmost district of Paralia. As to the 
river, it is not unlikely that the torrent of Vraones 
may have been the Erasinus, and that the name of 
the river of Rafina, although a larger stream, may 
not have reached us. 
Sphettus. If Thoricus and Brauron occupied all the eastern 
Paralia, the country which lay between those dis- 
tricts and Mount Hymettus was probably divided 
between the townships of Sphettus and Cytherus : 
for neither of these would seem from Strabo to 
have been very near the southern or eastern shores 
of Paralia. But which of these towns was to the 
north, and which to the south, may be disputed. The 
only argument that has been adduced in favour of a 
southern situation to Sphettus is, that in the Attic 
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mythology, the brothers Sphettus and Anaphlystus, 
sons of Troezen, migrated into Attica ^ ; and that 
the demus Anaphlystus having been on the south- 
ern coast, opposite to the Troezenia, Sphettus was 
similarly situated. In this case, we must suppose 
that although near the coast, it was not sufficiently 
so to have entered into the enumeration of the ma- 
ritime demi by Strabo. The only circumstance 
indicative of the situation of Sphettus occurs in con- 
nexion with an event of the heroic times of Athens 
related by Plutarch, as well as by Philochorus, an 
Athenian antiquary of the best authority, but whose 
allusions to places are unfortunately, as so often 
happens in ancient history, those of a person, who 
having been well acquainted with them himself, sup- 
poses the same information in his readers. In the 
division of the kingdom made by the sons of Pandion 
the second, ^geus had the Cecropian city and plain, 
together with the supreme authority ; Megaris fell to 
the lot of Nisus, Diacria to Lycus, and to Pallas the 
southern part of Attica, that is to say, Paralia, including 
Mesogsea ^. Pallas, finding that his expected succes- 



* Pausan. Corinth. 30, 8. Stephan. in 'Ava^Xvoroc, S^ijttc^c. 

' T^i' ^ sIq TtTTapa fiipri ^iavofiilvy dXKiav aXXo^c eiprfKoTtav, 
apKei ravra irapa 2!o^oi:\£Ovc Xa/3f Ii/' ^lyci S' 6 Alyevg, otl 6 Trarrjp 
iopifreVf 

Upefffieia velfxag' r^ Be Avk^ .... 
Tov avTiTrXevpoy Kijrrov Ev)3o/ac vifi€i' 
N/(r^ de rijv ofWpov e£aipcl x^ora 
^KeiptavoQ aKTiiQ* Trig Be yfjg to irpoe votov 
*0 (TKXripoQ ovTog Koi yiyavrag eKTpii^iiiv 
vE*{Ai/)(£ LlaXXac. 

Strabo, p. 392. 
V. et ApoUod. 3, 15. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1218i 
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sion to the tbrone was cut off by the return to Athens 
of Theseus, son of iEgeus, made war upon those 
princes, and marched upon Athens from Sphettus by 
the Sphettian way, having secretly placed a body of 
troops at Gargettus under command of his two sons, 
who were ordered as soon as the Athenians should 
advance against Pallas, and be engaged in action with 
him, to march rapidly and take possession of the city. 
But the stratagem of Pallas was useful only to his 
enemies. His herald of the demus Agnus betrayed 
the scheme to Theseus, who forthwith attacked and 
destroyed the troops at Gargettus, which caused the 
dispersion of those of Pallas \ As Mount Hymettus 
lies directly between Athens and the Mesogaea, and 
is too high, steep, and rocky, to admit of the suppo- 
sition of any road of great traffic having crossed its 
summit, we may presume that the Sphettian way 
rounded either the northern or southern side of the 
mountain ; or that it traversed the pass which sepa- 
rated the greater from the lesser Hymettus. On the 



* Kal BieXovreQ kavTovgj oi fiiv e/i0ai/d)£ 20t}rro0£v E\ufpovy eTri 
TO "AoTV fJLera tov Trarpog, oi ^c Fapytyrroi KpvypavTeg kavTovg 
eyfl^pevov wg Bi\6d£v evtOriffOfievoi rote VTrevayTioiQ* ffy ^e o/pi/f 
fieT avTtiy av^p 'Ayvouciog oyo/Jia Afwc' oiroQ E^iiyyeiXe t^ Oriaei 
TCL l^ifiovXevfiiya toIq IlaXXam^acc* 6 Be ifai^viyc etrnreai^y Tolg 
eyedpevovtri irdyraQ ^le^^fipcv. Plutarch. Thes. 13. 

HaXXavTog ETridelyai rale 'A6^vatc Biayoovfxiyov jcai Trjy S^iyr- 
Tiay oBoy wpoiftaywQ Biairopevofxiyov eirl to" Aarrv fJLETa TrJQ Bvyafxeutg 
aifTOv, 01 TOVTOV iralBeg Kara fiovXritny tov iraTpog TapyriTTol lyKadi^ 
Zovai fiSTCL Tvjy riXiKitOTdv, iv 6Tay eweUXdwffiy ol *Adriydioi Kal 
6 IlaWaf trvfifiaXfi, fj ki^oBov irpocmaoyrtg Xafittxri Triy iroXiy, 
ayrjp Si ng, og eicripvKevae ry HaWaiTt, airayycXXct r^ 0i;(T£t to 
yiyofuyoy' 6 Be Trpotriretruty fieTci Twy JiXiKnoTtoy avrovg ayaipel, 
Philochorus ap. Schol. in Miatrfxa f^evyiav aifxarog HcLXXayriBiity, 
Eurip. Hippol. 35. 
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first supposition, the Sphettian way would have en- 
tered Athens at the gate Diomeise, on the north- 
eastern side of the city ; on the two latter, at the 
Phalerie gate. But Pallene was to the north-east- 
ward of the city. This is proved by the fable of 
Minerva having gone to Pallene for a mountain to 
place before the Acropolis, when she dropt Lyca- 
bettus in her way back to Athens \ and still more 
clearly by the fact that Pallene was in the road from 
Marathon to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance^. The Sphettian way, therefore, passed 
through the opening between Hymettus and Pen- 
telicum, and Pallene was in that opening. In this 
situation, not far from the foot of Pentelicum, in the 
way from Athens to the Pentelic quarries, is a small 
village, named Garito, which is exactly the modem 
pronunciation of Tapyrirrog *. Here therefore, or near 
it, we find a position exactly suited to the design of 
Pallas, if we suppose him to have waited for the attack 
of Theseus at the northern extremity of Hymettus, 
two or three miles to the southward of Gargettus. 
Had the Sphettian road approached Athens from the 
south, it would have been absurd in Pallas to station 
his sons at a place six or eight miles to the northward 

* Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst, 12. See Topog. of 
Athens, p. 205. 

* See below in Sect. II. 

' The importance of Gargettus is shown by the frequent occur- 
rence of its demotic name in ancient authors and inscriptions. 
One of its demotae was the famous Epicurus (Diog. Laert, 10, 1). 
Stephanus (in v.) designates it as a ttoXiq koi dfjfioQ. At Kharvati, 
two miles to the south-east of Garito, on a sepulchral stone, are the 
following : ^ikwv Kriwyog TapyiiTTiog — Kriiifv ^ikwvoq Fapyy/rrcoc. 
N(Kwi/ KTEiiiioQ TapyriTTioQ--a. grandfather, father, and son. 
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of the city, while he entered the plain near its oppo- 
site extremity ; thus placing between the two bodies 
not only a distance of sixteen or eighteen miles, but 
in the middle of that space, the city and the strong 
ground lying between it and Hymettus. which must 
have prevented either party from assisting the other, 
or even from knowing how he was employed. Sphet- 
tus, therefore, I am disposed to place in the northern 
part of the Mcsogsea, and Cytherus in the south- 
ern. 

Possibly Spata, not far from which are consider- 
able remains of a demus, may be a corruption of 
Sphettus, and may nearly indicate the site of this 
ancient town. Such a central situation in the Me- 
sogsea seems the only one well adapted to the fact, 
that the Sphettian Way led round the northern 
extremity of Hymettus. 
Cytherus. As to Cythorus there is none but the slightest 
indication of its locality. 'Elymbo CEXu/uttoc), a vil- 
lage situated a few miles inland from Anafyso, in the 
most considerable valley of this part of Attica, ap- 
pears from extant remains to have occupied the site 
of a demus of some importance. The village bears 
the same name as a remarkable mountain which rises 
above it on the north, and which has evidently pre- 
served its ancient appellation ^ although not recorded 
in history. At some period of time, now probably 
very distant, the name of the mountain appears to 
have superseded that of the demus which stood on 
the site of the village. Here a fragment, of a dedi- 
catory inscription, contains the remains of a demotic 

^ Mount Olympus of Thessaly is now called "EXvjjnrog, 
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adjective, n'hich will not admit of any restoration 
but Kudq^ioc '■ This situation of Cytberus at tbe 
soutbern end of tbe inland country, embraced by 
Paralia. would coiresDond perfectly with the supuo- 
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the chief feature of the place*. The same advantages, 
which thus retained here a part of the population in 
the declining ages of Attica, are likely in early times 
to have made it the position of one of the twelve 
Cecropian cities. 

The name Epacria was employed as that of a dis- 
trict by Philochorus \ but probably as synonymous 
with Diacria, for such also is its meaning in the 
Etymologicum ^. From an inscription of an earlier 
time than that of Philochorus, Epacria appears to 
have been one of the Attic demi, near Plotheia and 
Halse \ 

1 Mr. Finlay remarks that " foundations of modern times extend 
over a circumference of two miles, and show that in no very dis- 
tant age Pikermi has been the most populous place in Attica, 
next to Athens." 

* ^iXo^opoc ^£ TffQ 'YiTraKplag fpritri roy ^fjfioy, Stephan. in 

' ^AOqvaiovQ iraXai Kiafirjdoy olKovvrag irpwTog KiKp(a\f/ trvvaya^ 
ytMtv KaTi^KitTEV iiQ TToXctc ZvoKaCheKa* koX Hiv t&v rroXiTuiy cttwvv- 
fxlav a<j>* eavTOv KeKpoTriav 7rpo<Tr}y6pev(re* Bvo Se reTpairoKeiQ 
EKoXeffeVf eK TeaacLptav ttoXcoiv iKaTtpav fwipav icaraerr^ffae* Tpeig 
Be rag Xonrdg eiraKpi^ag wyofiaffe' Kal ^ xpoac^iyc X***?"* fo,vraig 
Toig Tpiffiy ofifoyvfiwg avToig 'EnoKpia eKaXeiro. Etyra. M. in 
'E7raicp/a x*apa. It appears that Cecrops gave the name of 
Cecropia to the principal city of the twelve, afterwards the 
Acropolis of Athens ; and that he classed the remaining eleven in 
three fjLolpai, two of four cities each, and one of three cities. The 
latter portion was called Epacria, and its cities the Epacrides. 
These cities probably were Epacria itself, which perhaps had an- 
other name, Aphidna, and Tetrapolis Marathonia. One of the 
two Tetrapolitan portions we may conjecture to have consisted 
of Cephisia, Deceleia, Eleusis, and Phalerum : the other, of 
Cytherus, Sphettus, Thoricus, and Brauron. 

* Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 82. 
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[sect. It. 



Colonus. 



Lacciadce. The LacciaddB, or Lacienses, were on the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis, between the outer Cerameicus and 
the Cephissus \ They had the honour of being the 
demus to which the family of Miltiades belonged *. 

Colonus has been still more renowned by the 
verses of Sophocles, who was himself enrolled in this 
demus. Its situation was at ten stades from Dipy- 
lum, near the Academy and the river Cephissus '. 
Here was a sacred enclosure of the Eumenides, and 
a temple of Neptune, with altars of Neptune Hip- 
pius, Minerva Hippia, Ceres, Jupiter, and Prome- 
theus, together with heroa of Peirithous, Theseus, 
(Edipus, and Adrastus*. The temple of Neptune 
and the sacred grove were burnt by Antigonus, and 
Pausanias found there only the heroa and some of 
the altars. The two small, but conspicuous heights, 
which gave name to the spot, are easily recognized a 
little to the north of the Academy, between that site 
and the village of Sepolia; and a few remains of 
Hellenic buildings are still found upon the spot. 

(Eum Cerameicum was a demus distinguished, 
by its adjunct, from another (Eum, near Deceleia, 
sumamed Deceleicum. The name shows the former 
to have been near the outer Cerameicus ; and as 
Colonus and the Lacciadse were adjacent to the 
great cemetery on the north-west and west, it seems 



(Eum Ce- 
rameicum. 



1 Pausan. Attic. 37, 1. See below in Section IV. 

' Plutarch. Cimon 4. Alcibiad. 22. 

» Tbucyd. 8, 67. Cicero de Fin. 5, 1. Sopbocl. CEd. Col. 
719. 

* Sophoc. CEd. Col. 499. Thucyd. 8, 67. Apollod. 3, 5, 
§ 9. Schol. Sopboc. in arg. CEd. Col. Pausan. Attic. 30, 4. 
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necessary to place (Eum to the south-west, between 
the Sacred Way and the northern Long Wall. 

The Thymoetadse, Xypetseones, Peiraeenses, and 
Phalerenses, formed the Tetracomi \ who had a tem- 
ple of Hercules common to the four demi ^. The 
two former demi» therefore, were near the maritime 
city. 

The Thymoetadse who derived their name from Thymoe- 
Thymoetas, king of Attica, possessed a port ; for we **^' 
are told by Plutarch, that, according to the Athenian 
antiquary Cleidemus, Theseus here built some ships 
intended for his expedition to Crete, and that he 
chose this place in order to be free from the obser- 
vation of strangers ^. Hence the Thymoetadse seem 
to have been the inhabitants of the small circular 
harbour at the entrance of the Strait of Salamis, 
which bordered on the demus of Corydalus, and 
which received the name of Phoron from the frauds 
there committed against the Athenian revenue*. 
Here we still find the foundations of a temple upon 
a height near the beach, and other remains at a 
quarter of a mile on the road to Athens, in a 
small plain belonging to a farm called Keratzlni, 

* . . . . Tolg 'AOt/vijci TerpaxbjfioiQ, ol J^aav Utipaulq^ ^a\r)piiQ^ 
lS}vir£TeiSv€Q, QvjJioiTdBai. J. Poll. 4, 105. 

* 'E^^Xe^ac' dfjfWQ Tfjg 'Arrtic^c airo 'E^cAov iiptaoc* ovrog S* airo 
"EXovc, TOTTOv fiera^if ovtoq tov Tleipaiiwc koI tov TerpaKwjjiov 'Hpa- 
jcXi/ov, ev f TOVQ yvfJLviKOvg aydvaQ kridtaav Toig HavaBriyaiois, 
Stephan. in v. 

* Plutarch. Thes. 19. 

* eig <l>upa)y Xifiiva, og kariv cjw rwv (rrifieliov tov vfiETtpov 
Efiiropiov, Demosth. c. Lacrit. p. 932, Reiske. ol KopvEaXeig, 
fl6* 6 ^wpwv Xijirlv Kai ^ **'vrrd\£ia. Strabo, p. 395. 

VOL. II. D 
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[sect. II. 



which lies at the foot of Mount ^galeos. Ves- 
tiges also of an ancient causeway, similar to that of 
the Sacred Way, and leading in the direction of 
the ferry of Salamis, are seen at the foot of the moun- 
tain. It is probably the ancient road from Athens 
to the ferry. The temple, of which the foundations 
remain, may perhaps have been the Heracleium com- 
mon to the four demi; and the same Heracleium 
which Ctesias and Diodorus mention as being on 
the Attic side of the Strait of Salamis, and on the 
heights above which Phanodemus relates that Xerxes 
was seated during the battle of Salamis ^ ; for although 
it is not in the narrowest part of the strait, the 
harbour was probably the point from whence the 
passage-boats to Salamis departed, as it is at the 
present day; whence the Heracleium became the 
most noted place on this part of the Attic shore. 

EcheUdflB. The domus Echelidae having been between Pei- 
rseeus and the Heracleium, in or near a marshy 
place, seems to have stood a little to the westward 
of the level, which surrounds Port Cantharus. Here 
was a statue of the hero Echelus, and here gymnic 
contests of the Panathenaea were held^. Xypete, 

Xypete. or the Xypetaeones may possibly have stood at a 



* Ctes. ap. Phot. Myriob. p. 117. Diodor. 11, 18. Phano- 
dem. ap. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

* "Ej^cXoc, Ijpiac wapa 'ABrjvaioiQ rifiiafiivog' Kal ^fjfjioc rfJQ 
'ATTiKfJQ *'Ej(e\l^ai, awd rov Keifiivov eXovc rf roTr^, ev ^ tBpVTai 
TO Tov 'E)(€\ov ayaX/xa* irapa to eXoq f X'*^ "E^cXoc koi 'E^cXt^ai 
^fifiog awo *'ExeXoc. Etymol. M. in "E^cXoc. See above, p. 33, 
n. 2. These Panathenaea were probably the lesser, some of the 
chief ceremonies of which were performed in the maritime city. 
See Topog. of Athens, p. 567. 
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remarkable insulated height a mile from the head 
of the harbour of Peiraeeus, where are still seen some 
Hellenic foundations K 

The principal demus of the plain of Athens, and Achamse. 
the greatest in all Attica, was Achamse ^ situated 
sixty stades to the northward of the city \ and con- 
sequently not far from the foot of Mount Fames, 
It was evidently to the vicinity of the woods of this 
mountain that the Acharnenses were indebted for 
that traffic in charcoal, for which they were noted 
among the ancient Athenians *. They possessed one 
of the most fertile plains in Attica * ; they enjoyed 
a high military character ^ not unnaturally connected 
with roughness of manners \ and they were so nume- 
rous as to furnish, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 3000 hoplitse, or a tenth of the whole 
regular infantry of the republic \ The Acharnenses 
had sanctuaries or altars of Apollo 'Ayvuvg^ of Her- 
cules, of Minerva Hygieia, of Minerva Hippia, of 
Bacchus Melpomenus, and of Bacchus Cissus, so 



* The demus of the Xypetaeones was also called Tpoia, 
and according to Phanodemus, and others, Teucrus led from 
hence an Attic colony into Phrygia : from this demus therefore 
was derived the name of the celebrated Phrygian city. Phanod. 
ap. Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Roman. 1, 61. Stephan. in Tpota. 

' . . , . 'A^apyac, xwploy fJiiyiffrop rfjs 'Amic^c Twy ^rifjuav koKov- 
fiivwy, Thucyd. 2, 19. 

' Thucyd. 2, 21. * Aristoph. Acham. 332. Schol. in 34. 

* Lucian. Icaro-Menip. 18. 

* Pindar. Nem. 2, 25. Aristoph. Acharn. 180. 

' Etym. M. in Apvaxapvev. Senec. Hippolyt. 20. 
" Thucyd. 2, 13. 20. 

D 2 
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called because, according to the Acharnenses, the ivy 
(icMTffcJc) first grew in this demus ^ 

The situation of the district of Achamae, if not the 
exact position of the town, is shown from two im- 
portant occurrences in ancient history ; the earlier of 
which gives strong reason to believe that the district 
was separate from the IIc&'ov, or plain of Athens, or 
at least was such a distinct portion, or branch of it, 
as would afford a good defensive position to an in- 
vading force. 

When Archidamus was encamped with his Lace- 
daemonians at Acharnae, in the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, he remained the whole time in order 
of battle prepared for an attack, and did not 
descend into the plain of Athens, with the view of 
provoking the Athenians to an action, because he 
hoped to reduce them to submission by laying waste 
the country, and by keeping them shut up in the 
city^ Archidamus had marched into his position 
at Acharnae, from (Enoe, a fortress on the confines 
of Bceotia near Eleutherae ' ; from thence he moved 
into the plain of Eleusis and Thria, which he 
destroyed; and after having defeated a body of 
Athenian horsemen who opposed him near the 
Rheiti, he proceeded, leaving ^galeos on his right, 
through Cecropia * to Acharnae. If Cecropia was 

^ Pausan. Attic. 31, 3. Epigr. ap. Suid. in *A\apvtlrqQ, 

* Tv&fjL^ ^£ TOijBe Xiyerai roy 'Ap^/^a/xov Trept re rag 'Axapyag, 
&g eg fJ^^XV^ ra^dfjievoy fxeiyaif Kal eg to Ue^loy exeiy^ t^ etrfidhj 
oh Karafifivai. Thucyd. 2, 20. 

* See Travels in Northern Greece, II. p. 375. 

* . . . . tireiTa wpovxwpovy, ey Se^i^ e^oyreg to AlydXedfy 
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the part of the plaiii which immediately surrounds 
Athens, having been so called because it had been 
the territory of Cecropia, when Athens under this 
name was one of the twelve townships of Attica, 
we are to suppose that Archidamus, after having 
defeated the Athenian horsemen, traversed the 
pass of Dhafni, or Mount PoecUum^ and skirted 
the hills from thence northward into the plain of 
Achamae. 

In the celebrated enterprise of Thrasybulus, which 
rescued Athens from Lacedaemonian influence and 
from the tyranny of the Thirty, his first step was to 
march from Thebes with about seventy men, and to 
surprise the fortress of Phyle, as the most favourable 
post for further operations in Attica. The Thirty, 
after failing in an attempt to recover Phyle, formed 
a camp of cavalry and infantry at Achamae; they 
then threw some men into Peiraeeus, and proceeded 
to take some treacherous and cruel measures against 
the opponent party at Eleusis, which fortress they 
wished to secure to themselves in case of disaster. 
Thrasybulus, when he had collected about 700 men 
at Phyle, suddenly, one morning, attacked the Athe- 



opoc, ^ta KeKponlaQ ewe atpUovro is 'A^apvac. Thucyd. 
2, 1. 

Some of the MSS. of Thucydides have KpwTrelagf others 
KeKpwrdac; but Keicponia appears to have been the reading 
which Stephanas acknowledged; for, like Thucydides, he de- 
scribes KcicpoTrca as a district (x<«>pa). Stephanus distinguishes 
(in vv.) the (pvXri Cecropis, the xutpa Cecropia, and the demus 
Kpwireia, and cites as to the last the authorities of Phrynichus 
and Androtion. 
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nians in their position at Acharnse, and totally 
defeated them ; soon afterwards, seizing upon Pei- 
rseeus with equal promptitude, he obtained such a 
position as soon enabled him to effect a reyolution 
at Athens ^ 

That branch of the Ilcgcov, or plain of Athens, 
therefore, which is included between the foot of the 
hills of Khassia and a projection of the range of 
yEgakoSy stretching eastward from the northern 
termination of that mountain, seems to have been 
the district of the demus Achamse. Khassia, which 
is situated immediately above this plain to the 
north-west, among the woods and precipices of 
Mount Fames, has succeeded to the importance of 
Achamse, as well as to the greater part of its com- 
merce in charcoal. 

The exact situation of the town of Achamae will 
perhaps be determined by future discoveries. Some 
Hellenic remains, situated three quarters of a mile to 
the westward of Menidhi, and which are not much 
more than sixty stades from the position of the 
Achamic gate of Athens, have generally been taken 
for those of Achamae; but Menidhi has every 
appearance of being a corruption of TlaiovlBai^ the 
accent being the same in both, and the conversion 
of n into M, as well as the dissolving of the two 
vowel sounds into one, being common in the forma- 
tion of Romaic words from the Hellenic. 
dS!" ^* ^ distance of three or four miles to the north 

of Menidhi, at the upper end of a long acclivity, 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. § 2. seq. Diod. 14, 32. 
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stands the Metokhi of St. Nicolas, a small monas- 
tery dependent upon that of the Holy Trinity 
(*Ayia T/otdc), which is situated amidst the woods of 
the upper region of Mount Parnes. The metokhi 
is built in a strong situation upon the summit of a 
height, backed by the pine-woods of the mountain, 
and near the right bank of a remarkable torrent 
already alluded to, which descends directly from the 
summit of the mountain and flows along a broad 
gravelly bed to the Cephissus. This position, though 
it retains no vestige of antiquity, corresponds with 
the description which Herodotus gives of Leipsy- 
drium, if we admit that Menidhi is the site of 
Paeonia or the Paeonidse ; for Leipsydrium was situ- 
ated above Paeonia ^ It was noted in Attic history, 
as having afforded refuge to the party opposed to the 
Peisistratidde after the death of Hipparehus ; and it 
was fortified by the Alcmaeoaidse, who were at the 
head of that party, but was soon taken by the Peisis- 
tratidae, after a battle in which the latter were suc- 
cessful. This being the only occasion upon which 
Leipsydrium is mentioned, the fortress of the Alcmae- 
onidae was probably only a temporary work. The 
situation is peculiarly well adapted for the object 
which the Alcmaeonidae had in view, that of collect- 
ing their party in a fortified place from whence they 
could re-enter Athens in force. 

Following the foot of Mount Parnes from hence 
towards the pass of Tatoy, we find the remains 

' Aeiypvdpiov to vvep TLawviriQ TeixiaavTeg' evdavra ol 'A\- 
Kfiaitoyi^at irdv kin Toiai HuaitrTpaTidytri ^rjxayufnevoif &c. 
Herodot. 5, 62. 
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of two demi; of one at the village of Varibopi, 

(Bapi/uiroTTii,) of another at three quarters of a mile 

nearer to Deceleia. The latter may perhaps be the 

(Eum, CEum, which was called Deceleicum from its proxi- 

D^eiei- jjjjjy ^^ Deceleia, and to distinguish it from the 

demus of the same name near the Cerameicus. 
Cephisia. The principal demus in the upper part of the Athe« 
nian plain was Cephisia \ or Cepheisia, situated at the 
foot of Mount Pentelicum, nearly opposite to Achar- 
nse. The modem name differs only from the ancient 
in the change of ^ into the kindred ^, Kn^Bitrla or 
KrijBfiaia \ instead of Kii^cKrca ^ Cephisia being one 
of the few situations in Attica, which enjoy the 
advantage of perennial fountains together with that 
of the vicinity of a woody mountain, was a fa- 
vourite summer-retreat of the wealthier Turks of 
Athens, unworthy successors of those Greeks and 
Romans who were formerly entertained here in the 
villa of the illustrious Athenian philosopher, who 

^ Ki7^i7o'/a is the form most frequently found in the an- 
cient authors ; but inscriptions of different dates, show that 
KrupiarieiQ or Ki70€iffteic was the true orthography of the gentile 
of this demus. 

' Such is the written form of the word, though the Attic 
peasants disguise it in the pronunciation. The modem Greeks, 
even those not the most uneducated, pronounce 4ri like the 
English sh ; and in words ending in /a, accented on the penul- 
tima, they often remove the accent to the last syllable. To these 
corruptions the Athenians add another, peculiar to Attica and a 
few other places which were long in possession of the Franks, 
namely, that of pronouncing the K before c or i like the Italian 
C similarly placed. Thus Kril^riffla, in the mouth of an Attic 
peasant, becomes (to represent it in Italian) Civiscia. 
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had adorned the place with gardens, buildings, and 
statues, and had made it the most agreeable retreat 
in Attica, in one of the most polished ages of Athe- 
nian society ^ Some foundations and other vestiges 
of antiquity are still to be seen in the village of 
Kivisia. 

Stuart was the first to suggest that the village Athmonia. 
of Marusi, which is situated a mile and a half 
from Kivisia on the road to Athens, is the site 
of Athmonum or Athmonia; for this demus appears 
to have been at no great distance from Athens, and 
the Amarysia, a festival in honour of Diana Amary- 
sia, whose temple was at Athmonia, to have been 
celebrated by all the Athenians ^ ; this surname of the 
goddess, therefore, may in the course of time have 
been substituted for the real name of the placed The 

* Philost. Sophist. 2, 1. J 12. A. Gell. 18, 10. The latter 
author in another place (1,2.) gives the following interesting 
account of Cephisia in the time of Herodes. *' Herodes Atticus, 
vir et Graeci facundia et consulari dignitate prseditus, arcessebat 
ssepe nos, quum apud magistros Athenis essemus, in villas ei 
urbi proximas, me et CI. V. Servilianum, compluresque alios 
nostrates, qui Roma in Grseciam ad capiendum ingenii cultum 
concesserant : atque ibi tunc, quum essemus apud eum in villa 
cui nomen est Cephisia, et aestu anni et sidere autumni flagran- 
tissimo, propulsabamus caloris incommoda lucorum umbra 
ingentium, longis ambulacris et mollibus aedium porticum refri- 
gerantibus, lavacris nitidis et abundis et coUucentibus, to- 
tiusque villas venustate aquis undique canoris atque avibus 
personante." 

' Pausan. 31, 3. Hesych. in 'Afiapv<ria et 'Ad/iovofeiv. 

* The following inscription in very ancient characters was found 
near Marusi. HdPd? : APTEMIAnJ : TEMENd? : 
AMAPYJI A? : refxivoQ according to the old Attic orthography 
for TEfiivove, 



tia. 
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Athmonenses had* also a very ancient temple of 
Venns Urania K 
Hephses- The Hephffistiadae, so called according to Stepha- 
nns from a temple of Vulcan which they possessed, 
appear from Diogenes Laertius to have bordered on 
the Cephisienses *. 

Arakli, a modem village, situated two or three 
miles westward of Kivisia and of Marusi, de- 
rives its name probably from the 'HpaicAsiov, or 
temple of Hercules, at Hephsestia, mentioned by 
the same author, and indicates therefore the site 
of that demus. The names Hephsestiadse, Athmo- 
nenses, iBthalidse, and Dsedalidae, seem, like the 
modem Khalkomatadhes, to have reference to the 
smelting of copper. It is probable, therefore, that 
this manufacture was carried on in all this part of 
the plain of Athens, from the earliest to a com- 
paratively recent period ; and that the iEthalidae and 
Daedalidae were demi not far distant from the Ath- 
monenses and Hephsestiadse ^ 

^ Pausan. Attic. 14, 6. 

' Stephan. in 'H^aiorea , . • , to Iv 'H0acoTui^ci>v ^(upiov, ^ 
yeiTiity /3ofSpd6ev ^ oBog fi ex tov Krj<l>ri<rui(riy cepov, vorodev to 
*lipdK\eu)y TO kv 'K(j>ai<mdBtoy, Diogen. Laert. 3, 41. 

* Hence it appears that the smelting of copper gave employ- 
ment to a large portion of the people of Attica in those early 
times, when the more difficult operation of producing iron from 
the ore was rare, and when arms and utensils were generally 
made of the former metal. 

The memory of this fact was preserved in the XaXjc€ia, an 
Attic festival in honour of Vulcan, and so called because he was 
said to have taught the working of copper in Attica. (Har- 

11 
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Stuart supposed, with some appearance of pro- Peieces. 
bability, that the modem Belikas (MircAiicac), near 
Marusi, stands on the site of the II^Xiiiccc : but there 
is a doubt on this question, arising from a remark of 
Stuart himself, who at a village called Koropi, in the 
Mesoghia, found a marble inscribed with the name 
of a 8»jjuoTtic of the ancient Cropeia\ If the Cro- 
pidae, therefore, were one of the Tricomi, with the 
Peieces and Eupyridae ^ the Peieces were probably 

pocrat., Etym. M. in XaXiceca. J. Poll. 7, 10^5. Eu^tath. in II. 
B. 552.) In the CEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, reference seems 
to be made to a copper-mine at Colonus : 

XaXKOTTOvg odog v. 58. 

KCLTappdKTTJV O^OV 

XaXicotc fiadpoiffi yfjOev k^^il^utfxivov .... 

V. 1661. 

The Scholiast on the former passage adds ovriaq Se eKoKeiro ha 
TO eirai /icraXXa ')(a\Kov kv Kokiov^. So that the ancient 
workers of copper seem to have ^extended from Colonus as far as 
the foot of Mount Pentelicum. In the middle of this country 
stood the demus of the Hephaestiadae preserving in its name the 
recollection of an ancient tribe or division of the Attic popula- 
tion, at once social and sacred, which comprised probably the 
workers of copper in other parts of Attica, though this may have 
been the most important district. 

' Stuart Antiq. of Athens, III. p. xii. 

* EvTTvpt^ai* tfifxoQ AeovTiZog f^vkrJQ' 6 drjfJL6TriQ 'Ehirvpi^rig, 
.TpiKbjfjLovc Be TOVTOVQ licoXovK, EvTTvpt^aC) KefcpoTTt^ac (1. Kpii)7rldas)f 
WiXriKac, Stephan. in v. 

'EvTTvpidai' Brjfioc Kal tottoq ^AQrivgaiv* Hesych. in v. 

'EAnrvpi^aC Brjfwg ^Adrjvaiwv, 5n ev 'AdrivaiQ rrpwrov ro irvp 
€vprj(rdal ^aeri Kara tov Brffwy rovrov, r^c etcXdjuypewg ahrov yevo- 
fjUyrjQ, Etymol. M. in v. 

It might be supposed from the two latter authorities that the 
demi were within the city, but 'A^/viyonv, iu *Adrivaig were often 
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in the Mesogsea. On the other hand, it is likely 
that the place where fire was said to have been dis- 
covered, was in the part of Attica more peculiarly 
connected with the worship of Vulcan. 

Pallene derived its name from Pallas, king of 
Paralia and Mesogsea, as appears from Plutarch, 
who relates that there was enmity between the 
people of Pallene and Agnus, caused by the resent- 
ment of the former against the treachery of the 
herald Leos of Agnus, when Pallas marched against 
Theseus \ The frequent occurrence of the name 
of Pallene in lapidary inscriptions, as well as in 
the ancient authors ^ evinces the importance of 
the demus. It was chiefly noted for its temple of 
Minerva. From Herodotus we may deduce its exact 
situation. 

When Peisistratus landed with his sons and other 
adherents at Marathon, with a view of recovering 
the tyranny^ of which he had been deprived for 
ten years by the Alcmseonidae, the latter did not 
disturb him as long as his operations were confined 
to the collecting of money and partisans ; but as 

employed for " in Attica." Thus the two Lamptras, one of 
which was near and the other upon the southern shore of Attica, 
were, according to Hesychius, ^^/xoc 'AdrivytriVf and Suidas de- 
scrihes Marathon as roirog *Adriyy(ny, 

1 Plutarch. Thes. 13. 

' Herodot. 8, 84. Androtion., Aristot. ap. Aristoph. Acham. 
234. Eurip. Heracl. 849. 1031. Theophr. ap. Diogen. LaSrt. 
296. Andocid. de Myst. p. 53, Reiske. Psephism. ap. Yit. X. 
Rhet. in Antiphon. Plutarch. Thes. 13. Athen. 6, 6. p. 234, F. 
Amelesagoras ap. Antigon. Caryst. 12. Hesych. in Uapdivoe 
UaWtiviSoQ, 
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soon as it was known at Athens that he was moving 
from Marathon towards the city, the Alcmaeonidse 
marched out to oppose him. The adverse parties 
met, and halted near Pallene ^ As soon as the Athe- 
nians had dined and were occupied, some in playing 
at dice, and others in sleeping, their opponents fell 
upon them and put them entirely to the rout. Peisis- 
tratus, by way of strengthening his cause, ordered 
his sons to ride after the fiigitives and assure them 
of his clemency, and thus -for the third time he 
became absolute master of Athens. Here it appears 
that Peisistratus had moved from Marathon before 
the Alcmaeonidse began their march from Athens. 
Pallene, therefore, where they met, was nearer to 
Athens than to Marathon, and it appears to have 
been near Gargettus ; for we learn from Euripides 
that the battle between Eurystheus, king of My- 
cenae, and the Heracleidse, in alliance with the 
Athenians, occurred near Pallene*; on which ac- 
count Eurystheus desired that he should be buried 
"before the temple of Minerva Pallenis^." From 
other authorities we learn that Gargettus was the 
place of sepulture *. We may infer, therefore, that 

* Herodotus says, " at the temple of Minerva Pallenis ;'* An- 
docides, at the Fallenium ; the Scholiast of Aristophanes, at the 
Attic demus of the Pallenenses. 

* HaWrfyiBoc yap aeyivov EKirtpSiv vayov 

Mag 'A0ai/oc. Heraclid. 849. 

' Qav6vTa yap /le 6dif/ed*, oi to fiopirifjLoy 

Atac wdpoide napOivov HaXKrjvl^og, Ibid. 1030. 

* Strabo, p. 377. Stephan., Hesych. in Tapyrfrrdg, Accord- 
ing to the Marathonian version of this transaction, the battle 
occurred in the Marathonia, and instead of Eurystheus having 
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the temple of Pallene stood immediately in face 
of Grargettus, and that Gargettus having been, as 

fled and been pursued in his chariot and slain by lolaus, at the 
Sdronian rocks in the way to Megara, from whence he had ad- 
vanced, he fell in action at the carriage-way, near the fountain 
Macaria in the Marathonia. Here his head was cut off by lolaus, 
and buried, whence the place was afterwards called " the head 
of Eurystheus ;" his body alone, according to this legend, having 
been buried at Gargettus. 

The precise position of Pallene seems to be indicated by 
some Hellenic ruins, of considerable extent, on a height which is 
separated only from the northern extremity of Hymettus, by 
the main road into the Mesogaea. This place is about a mile 
and a half to the south-westward of Garito, near two small 
churches, in one of which Mr. Finlay found the following 
fragment : 

eEO^ANHS nAAA(HNEYS). 

This situation, where the roads of the Mesogaea necessarily unite in 
approaching Athens, is such a point as would be important, and 
often occupied in military operations : and accordingly we find 
that on three occasions, in the early history of Athens, Pallene 
was the scene of action ; first, when Eurystheus fought against 
the Athenians and Heracleidse : again when Theseus was opposed 
to the Pallantidae ; and a third time when Peisistratus defeated the 
Alcmaeonidee. 

The following inscription at Gheraki, midway between the site 
of Pallene and Kharvati, gives reason to believe that Iphistia 
was in this vicinity. 

AHS 

.... AAAAXOY 
(I)^ISTIAAHS. 

This demus has been supposed the same as the 'H^aiffria^ac, 
the chief support of which opinion is found in both having 
pertained to the tribe Acamantis ; but the different etymology 
of the two names is a suffici^t argument for distinguishing 
them. The Hephsestiadae were named from Vulcan (Stephan. 
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appears from the name Garito, at the foot of Pente- 
licum, Pallene was immediately opposite to it at the 
foot of Hymettus. 

The last slopes of Mount Hyzmettus, and the decli- 
vities at the foot of it, furnished advantageous positions 
for villages ; and we find, accordingly, the vestiges of 
several demi in this situation. About midway, be- 
tween the site of Pallene and that of Agryle are the 
remains of a fortified demus, which has already been 
alluded to \ 

Following the same direction along the foot of 
Hymettus, there occur remains of other demi ; one 
at two miles to the south-east of that extremity of 
the city ; another near Kara, the former importance 
of which is indicated by tumuli. Above Kara, in a 
retired hollow just below the highest summit of 
Hymettus, on the south, is the monastery of Karyes 
(KapvaJc, the walnut-trees), above which are ancient 
quairies and some shafts of columns, which, after 
having been shaped, have been left unremoved from 
the quarry. The stone is of a much less brilliant 
whiteness than the Pentelic marble, and in some 
places may be called gray. The preference which the 
Romans appear to have given to this marble over the 
Pentelic, may have been owing partly to the quarry 
being nearer to the coast, and partly to fashion, 
which seems to have had great influence over the 
wealthy Romans, since we find them transporting 
marbles from Phrygia, Libya, and Laconia, and 

in v.), the Iphistiadae from Ipljistius, an Attic hero (Hesych., 
Suid. in v.). 

* Topography of Athens, p. 416. 
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even painting them for the sake of still farther 
variety \ 

Hymettus seems to have possessed mines of silver as 
well as of marble, and it is said that some of the shafts 
may still be seen K All these works ceased with the 
Roman government : but nature remains the same ; 
the bees continue to extract its natural riches from the 
surface of Hymettus, and produce from the fragrant 
herbs of its dry and scanty soil the excellent honey 
for which the mountain was anciently renowned. 
Nonnus, an Egyptian poet, and Synesius, a bishop of 
the Cyrenaica, have recorded the fame of the Attic 
honey in the fifth century, when little else could 
be said of Athens ' ; it is still superior to that of the 
surrounding provinces of Greece, and the Hymettiau 
apiaries are reputed to furnish the best in Attica. 

Trakhones and Asani, villages at the foot of the 
lesser Hymettus, on the road from Athens to Vari, 
retain many remains of Hellenic buildings in their 
vicinity ; and near the latter are some tumuli. In 

1 PHd. H. N. 35, 1. From the mention made of Hymettian 
marble by Latin authors, it appears to have been used chiefly 
in architecture. The great scantling of which the trabes Hymet- 
tiae was capable, may perhaps have recommended it to them; 
though at first the Hymettian marble was probably used at 
Rome, as well as some other foreign marbles, because the resources 
of the Italian quarries were yet unknown. L. Crassus was the 
first who had Hymettian columns in his house ; they were only 
six in number, and no more than twelve feet long. Plin. H. N. 
36,3. 

* Chandler, (Travels in Greece, c. 30,) has described his jour- 
ney to one of these shafts ; it was in the pass between the greater 
Hymettus and Anhydrus, or the lesser. 

' Nonni Dionys. 13, 182. Synes. Epist. ad Fratr. ap. Ep. 
Graec, Mut. p. 247, Cujac. 
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the part of the plain below Kara and Trakhones ', 
are remains also of a demus around Bekhami. 

On the opposite side of the lower plain of Athens, 
following the foot of the mountain which unites 
Fames with ^galeos, we meet with the remains of 
ancient constructions near Khaidari^ not far to the 
northward of the hill of St. Elias at the entrance 
of the pass of Dhafni, formerly Poecilum. These 
probably are remains of Hermus, Hermi, or the 
demus of the ''Epjucioi *. Several tumuli, and other 
vestiges of antiquity indicating the site of an import- 
ant demus, are also found near the village of Levi 

At the foot of Mount -SEgaleos, are considerable 
remains of a demus near the entrance of another 
pass, which leads across that mountain to Skarmanga 
(Sicap/uayya), a metokhi of three or four cottages, 
which is situated upon the isthmus of a peninsula 
projecting from the eastern shore of the bay of 
Eleusis, and which now gives name to this part of 
Mount jEgaleos, anciently called Corydalus from 
the demus to which it belonged. The ruins there- 
fore at the entrance of the pass are probably those of 
the demus Corydalus. At some distance within the 
pass we find also the remains of a Hellenic fortress, 
which was evidently intended for the protection 
of this approach to Athens from the Eleusinian 
bay, and may have been a dependency of the 
same demus. 

' It will be more convenient to consider the ancient names of 
these demi in connection with those of Paralia. 

' Conf. Plutarch. Phoc. 22. Pausan. Attic. 37, 4. See below 
in Sect. IV. 
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SECTION III. 

The Demi of Paralia and Mesogcea. 

Paralia and Mesogaea occupied together all that 
portion of Attica which lay to the eastward of 
Hymettus, and to the southward of Brilessus. 
There is some reason to believe that in and after 
the reign of Vespasian, when Athens was governed 
by a strategus under the Roman proconsul, all 
the eastern portion of Attica, consisting of Diacria 
and Paralia, including probably Mesogaea, was 
governed by another strategus ^ 

Pausanias having been less particular with regard 



* At Kalo-livadhi in Dmcria, about midway between Rham- 
nus and Oropus, Mr. Finlay found the following inscription, 
Srpariyyoc M Trjy x^P^^ '''^^ UapaXlay 9oi)^vpiroc 'AXKifxdxov 
Mvppivovffiog, <m(^cLVb)Qrig vtto ttiq PovXfjc Kal tov Siifjiov, aveOri^ 
Ktv. On each side of this are remains of two inscriptions in 
smaller characters, and below them garlands of olive : they 
recorded the archonships under which the orpariyyoc had been 
crowned. The following, which is the most perfect of the four, 
shows the form of them all, 'H jSoi/Xjy koX 6 ZfJiAOQ ffrparriyfjaavTa 
Eiri KKeofjidxov &p\ovTOc» — Note of 1837. 
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to the topography of Attica than to that of the other 
provinces of Greece, making mention only of the 
demi which oflfered something remarkable in their 
mythology or local worship, we are under the neces- 
sity of trusting chiefly to Strabo for the arrange- 
ment of the Paralian demi ; as to one important 
position on the coast to the eastward of Athens, 
he may however be corrected from Pausanias. 
The latter states Cape Colias and the temple of coiias. 
Venus, where the ships of the Persians were cast 
ashore after the battle of Salamis \ to have been 
twenty stades from Phalerum^; whereas Strabo places 
that temple at Anaphlystus towards Sunium. But 
Stephanus, who generally follows Strabo and the 
scholiast of Aristophanes, confirm the vicinity of Cape 
Colias to Phalerum ^. It can hardly be doubted, there- 
fore, that there is some defect in the text of Strabo ; 
and that Colias was the promontory which is now 
called the Three Towers {rpug nip-yoi), and where 
are still found some remains of the temple of 
Venus. This is precisely the part of the coast 
upon which vessels would be thrown by such a 

* Tutv Ik vavriytuy TroXXa vTroXafiiijy dvcfioc ii<l>vpOQ e^£pe r?7c 
'ArriKffQ cTTi rffy ii'iovarriv Koktoyiivriv KutXidBa. Herodot. 8, 96. 

* aTTc^ci Be KOI oTtt^tovc eiicoaiy dicpa KwXcac* cc Tavrrjy, (ffdapiy- 
TO^ rov yavTiKOv tov M)/^aiv, Kariyeyicey 6 KXvBwy rd yavdyta. 
Pausau. Attic. 1, 4. 

* Ka;\(ac* dicpa titoi ^aXripdi dicri), ottov kqi ^At^polirri KoiXiat,* 
6 Ze TOTTOg ovT(t)Q KaXtirai, iyKeifJieyOQ yap kan (jIq QdXafftrav) koi 
SfioioQ avdpioirov iccJX^. Stephan. in v, V. et Phot. Lex., 
Hesych. in v. Suid. in KwXia^oc KepafifjeQ, Eustath. in Dionys. 
Perieg. 

£2 
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wind, as appears from Herodotus and Plutarch to 
have blown on the day of Salamis ^ Disabled ships 
with a westerly wind could not have weathered 
Cape Zoster, had Colias been near Anaphlystus. 

Colias was said by some to have taken its name 
from its resemblance to the human foot ^ : but 
other etjnmologies were also given ^. Although 
chiefly noted for a temple sacred to Venus and the 
Genetyllides *, and for producing the best earth for 
making that pottery ^ in which the Athenians so 
much excelled ; it appears also to have been a place 
of considerable maritime commerce ^ : but there is 
no evidence of the Colli having been a demus, 
and Stephanus seems to show that they were within 
the limits of the Phalerenses '. 

The angle of the bay on the western side of this 
promontory is the point where Athens is nearest 
to the sea-shore ; the direct distance being no more 
than three geographical miles. Adjacent to the 
beach in this place, is a marsh or lagoon extending 
towards the city. It is called Mysia, apparently an 
ancient name, and which may have been derived 
from a temple of Ceres Mysia which stood here ; for. 



* Herodot, 1. 1. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 
' See above, p. 51, n. 3. 

 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 52. Etym. M. in KoiXta^oc 'A^po- 
hirric* Suid. 1. 1. 

* Strabo, p. 398. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 

• Plutarch, de Audit. 9, 

• fiv Be Koi vavkXripia, Phot. Lex. 1. 1. 

' oi IvoiKovvreQ KutXtoL Suid. 1. 1. According to Stephanus, 
KoXtecc or KuXioi, 
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there m as a peripteral temple of Ceres at Colias \ and 
Mysia we know to have been an epithet of Ceres *. 

The following is the order in which Strabo 
names the demi between the Peiraeeus and Sunium ^. 
" On the coast beyond Peiraeeus, are the Phale- 
renses, then the Halimusii, the -^xonenses, the 
Halaeenses of JExone, the Anagyrasii, then the 
Thorenses, the Lamprenses, the iEgilienses, the 
Anaphlystii, the Azenienses. These are the demi 
as far as Sunium. Among them is the long Cape 
named Zoster, which is the first after the jExo- 
nenses ; then another, beyond the Thorenses, called 
Astypalaea. Before the former is the island Phaura, 
and before the latter Eleussa; near the ^xo- 
nenses is Hydrussa: not far from Anaphlystus is 

the Paneium and the temple of Venus Colias 

the island Belbina lies in face of these places, and 
(that called) the rampart of Patroclus is near 
them. The greater part of these islands are unin- 
habited.** 

The names Halimus ^ and Halse, although both Haiimus. 
indicating a maritime situation, are distinguishable 
in their import ; inasmuch as the former having been 



^ Plutarch. Solon. 8. ^AiftpoSiTrig 'EirticaiXca^oc iarly iepoy Iv rp 

*Arrcicpf, £(m ^e Kal ^rifiJiTpoQ iepov 

avrdOi TToXvoTvXoi/. Hesych. in KoiXcac. 

' Pausan. Corinth. 18, 3. 35, 3. Achaic. 27, 3. 

' Page 398. 

* Halimus had the honour of heing the demus of Thucydides 
the historian. The following, according to Marcellinus, was 
inscribed on his monument among the Cimonian sepulchres in 
Coele : OovKvSiSric *Op6\ov 'AKifxovaiog iydaS^ jccirai. 
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derived from ra SXi^a ^ (sea-weeds and depo- 
sits of the sea,) was probably situated on a part of 
the coast comparatively bold and projecting, whereas 
the latter name, pertaining to lagoons or salt-works, 
shcfws the place to have been on a low part of the 
coast. And this agrees with the position of Hali- 
mus deducible from Demosthenes, according to 
whom it was thirty-five stades from Athens % or the 
same distance as Phalerum, which can only accord 
vnth a small projection of the coast, now called 
Cape Kallimakbi, at the back of which rises a 
small but conspicuous hill, crowned with a church 
of St. Cosmas (ayioc Kodfiaq). Kallimakhi may be a 
corruption of Halimus. Here Pausanias notices a 
temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and Core *. 
Cape In order to follow the indications of Strabo with 

Zoster. 

regard to the other demi of this coast, it is neces- 
sary to begin by identifying Cape Zoster. This 
promontory (or peninsula, as it is more correctly 
described by Stephanus*,) we find at the propor- 
tionate distance between Phalerum and Sunium, 
which the description of Strabo leads us to expect. 
It is the most projecting point of the shore, and 
opposite to it is a low cultivable island, now called 
Fleva or Flega, larger than any other on this part 
of the coast, and exactly corresponding to the 
ancient Phaura. 

aXifXoeic Kai hXifiovg .... Kai yap Atto rwv pafivbtv 'Pa^voi/c, 
BfJiioQ Tfjg 'ArriKfic, Etym. M. in v. 

* Demosth. c. Eubulid. p. 1302, Reiske. 

* Attic. 31, 1, 
TTJi *ATTiK7ig iffdfiog, Steplian. in Zoxrr^p. 
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At Zoster on the sea-side were altars of Minerva, 
Apollo Zosterius, Latona, and Diana, chiefly honoured 
by the sacrifices of fishermen'. 

The hill of Zoster terminates in three capes ; that in 
the middle is a low peninsula, which shelters on the 
west a deep inlet called Vuliasmeni. This probably 
was the place where stood the altars of the four 
deities. 

As iElxone and Halae iExonides stood between ^xone, 

Halse. 

Halimus and Zoster, we may place the former at 
Asani, a corruption perhaps of jExone, and Halae 
at Aliki ; this name, as in the instance of Halse 
Araphenides, being the ordinary Romaic form of 
Halse, and derived from the salt-marshes (and for- 
merly salt-works), which occupy a level behind a 
cape called Aghia, and where are found numerous 
remains of an ancient town, and among them a lion 
in white marble ^ The lagoon of Halae is alluded to 
by Stephanas ». 

^ Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. Stephan., Hesyeh., Etym. M. in Zwa* 
T}jp. Pausanias seems to place Zoster among the demi, but 
this is not confirmed by any other evidence, and is contrary 
to that of Strabo. The fish with which Athens was supplied, 
was chiefly procured on this part of the coast. The sea opposite 
jExone was noted for its red mullet (rp/yXiy), which is still 
caught there and known by the ancient name, though p.irapixicovvi 
is more commonly used, answering exactly to the yevEianQ of 
antiquity. See Sophron ap. Athen. 7) 21. p. 325, Cas. 

^ Mr. Finlay found on a sepulchral stele at Vari 

\oZr) . • . 'AXai£V£. 

' *AXai *Apa<l>riviEec Kal *AXat Atjwvi^cc ^fjjJioi • . . • errri ^e 6 
drJIJiOQ TfJQ *Apa<lfriviBoQ /xera^v <t^riyitjg tov npog Mapadiovi Kal 
Bpavpwvoc' at S* Al^iovlBeg iyyvc tov dtrvEog, tori ^e Xifivri ek 
da\da(Tri£. Stephan. in v. 
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Trakhones, a village a mile and half from Asani, 
on the road to Athens, was the position of another 
demus, but it was too far from the coast to have 
been among those enumerated by Strabo, and the 
name, although bearing some appearance of antiquity, 
does not resemble that of any known demus ^ 

The Cape of Halse affords anchorage on either 
side to small vessels. Covering the southern bay 
is an island named Prasonisi, the Hydrussa of 
Strabo ; and around Zoster, as well as in the great 
bay to the southward, are some smaller islands, 
apparently those from which the Persian ships are 
said to have fled after the battle of Salamis, mis- 
taking them for Athenian ships *. At Tuvla, oppo- 
site to the island Prasonisi, on the shore of the 
bay included between the promontories of Hake and 
Zoster^ are some Hellenic remains, and others are 
traced in several places between that point and the 
Metokhi of Vari, as well as below this hamlet, as 
far as the shore of the bay of Vari. All these build- 
ings probably were within the demus of Anagyrus \ 



^ Perhaps ^paKovig may be the true name» and derived like 
that of port PeiraeuSf from some colossal figures formerly exist- 
ing there. Mr. Finlay informs me, that one of the heights of 
Hymettus above Trakhones, which has been quarried to the very 
summit, is now called Pani, and that upon one of its ridges 
are the remains of a temple. It was probably a XLavCtov^ or 
temple of Pan, whence the modern name of the mountain. 
Olympiodorus, in the life of Plato, (p. 1.) observes that his 
parents carried him to Hymettus, and sacrificed for him (vwtp 
avTov) to Pan, Apollo Nomius, and the Nymphs. — Note of 
1837. 

' Herodot. 8, 107. 

' At Paleo Vari, between Tuvla and Vari, one of the compa- 
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and some pieces of columns in situ between Vari 
and the shore may have belonged to the Metroum 
noticed by Pausanias \ 

On the southern side of the summit which termi- Nym- 

phseum. 

nates the Hymettian range, and distant from Van 
about three miles by the road, is the cavern or 
Nymphseum of Archedemus, first described by 
Chandler. This cave appears, from the remaining 
niches, sculptures, and inscriptions, to have con- 
tained altars of the Graces, Apollo, Pan, and the ter- 
rene deities ^ with basins cut in the rock for libations 
to them ^. There is also a rude representation in 
relief, in a style of remote antiquity, of a man with 
an instrument in either hand. From an inscription 
found not far from the entrance of the cave, to the 
right, it would seem that the person thus repre- 
sented was Archedemus of Pherae, who being a 
Nympholept, or possessed by the Nymphs, fashioned 
the cavern at their instigation. The name is repeated 
six times in different parts of the cavern : some of the 
inscriptions are of a much later date than others, and 
two different dialects are employed, in one of which 



nions of Chandler (Trav. c. 31) copied an inscription which con- 
tained the word 'Avayvpao'coc. 

^ *Ayayvpa(TioiQ ^e firfTpoc deQy lepov, Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. 
Among the ruins at Yari are the remains of a colossal horse. 

' To these Mr. Wordsworth adds Hersus, the god of vegetable 
increase. Athens and Attica, p. 195. 

* The Nyraphaeum of Ithaca is described as containing such 
basins : 

*Ev Be Kprjrfjpig re Kal a/x^i^op^cs taaiy 
Aaivoi. Od. 13, 105. 
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the name is Arehedemus^ in the other Arehedamus ^ 
The inscription first mentioned is of the later date, 
and consists of two verses ^ in the Attic dialect, which 
appear to have been added by some pious person who 
feared that the labours and memory of Archedemus 
might be obliterated by time '. The earlier inscrip- 
tions are probably contemporary with the rude figure 
of Archedemus, and are of a date prior to the intro- 
duction of the long vowels at Athens, and when H 
was used not for rjra, but for the aspirate K The two 
dialects may be explained by the circumstance of Ar- 
chedemus having been an alien of Pherae, in Thessaly, 

^ The use of a for 17 by the Thessalians, is exemplified by 
many inscriptions found in that part of Greece. (See Travels 
in Northern Greece.) That Arehedamus was a Thessalian, is 
proved by the coins of the Thessalian Pherae, on which the 
name is always written 4^EPAII1N, that is to say, in the same 
manner as the 4>EPAIOZ or ♦HPAIOZ of the cave of Vari. 
Whereas the towns of similar name in Messenia, Achaia, Boeotia, 
and Crete, were all written <|>APAI. Stephan. in ^apai. Pau- 
san. Messen. 3, 16. 30. 

^ *ApxiBrifiog 6 4>rjpaioQ 6 vvfi^6\r)TrTDQ 

i^pahaltn Nv/i^wv ravrpov e^rjpyQ. , aro. 

In one place there is *Ap')(i^afiOQ 6 ^epaiog: in another 

*Apxi^VH^S 
*Apxe^afjLog, 

' We have an example of the same kind of repetition, arising 
probably from the same cause, in the celebrated boustrophedon 
of Sigeia. 

* In one place in pro- Euclidean Attic letters we find 'Apxe^c/ioc 
6 ^epaioQ Kai XoWeihtQ Toig Nu/i^acc olKoBofjieae. In another, in 
the native Thessalian of Archidemus, *Ap\i^afjiog 6 <S>epa'ioQ kclwop 
Nv/i^acc i^vT^vaev. Each of these appears to have been a verse, 
as we commonly find in similar documents, especially of early 
times. There was probably a garden in front of the cavern, or a 
few plants immediately below the last-mentioned inscription. 
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who, having been presented with the right of Attic 
citizenship, had been enrolled in the demus Cholleidae ; 
hence, he wrote his name, and recorded his work, as 
well in the dialect of Attica as in that of his native 
country. It is natural to suppose that Archedemus 
dedicated his Nymphaeum within the demus to which 
he belonged, and we may infer, therefore, that 
Cholleidae occupied this district. 

Cape Astypalaea is indicated, like Zoster, by a con- Cape Asty- 

palsea. 

siderable island lying near it, which Strabo has 
noticed; this island, the ancient Eleussa, is now 
called Lagonisi or Lagussa : the identity of the cape 
and island is further confirmed by the name of Ana- Anaphiy- 
vyso {' Ava(iv(Tog) attached to a Metokhi where are the 
ruins of a demus, on the southern side of the cape ; 
this being precisely the situation which Strabo 
ascribes to Anaphlystus in respect to Astypalaea, 
and 'Avafivffog being plainly a corruption of 'Ava^Xu- 
oTToc \ Xenophon moreover indicates sixty stades as 
the distance between Anaphlystus and Thoricus 
across the woody mountain which lies between 
them; and this is correctly the distance between 
Anavyso, and the ruins of Thoricus at Theriko^. 

' By first shortening the double consonants, and then con- 
verting the (p into the kindred /3, as in Krifirjffia from Krf(i>rj(ria, 
The accents are the same ; always an important resemblance. 

* Xenophon proposed the erection of a fortress on the highest 
part of the mountain, in order to complete the defence of the 
Suniac peninsula. "Eari fiiy yap Briirov irepl ra /icVaXXa ev t^ 
•KpoQ fieffrifjifiplav OaXdrrr} t£7)(oq ev 'Ava^Xvor^, ten ^ iy rjjf irpog 
apKTOV Tti^OQ kv OopiK^' cLTri-^u he ravra aTr' aX\//\wr afiifi to, 
k^riKovTa crania. Ei ovy koI iv fiitr^ rovTtav yevoiTO IttI t^ 
v\//ijXoraVy B^cTtri/c TpiTov epvfia, avyt/KOiT ay ra epya ei^ ty i^ 

11 
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Herodotus also mentions Anaphlystus and Thori- 
cus as forming the boundaries of the Suniac angle 
of Attica ^ 

The three principal capes of this coast. Zoster, 
Astypalaea, and Sunium, being ascertained, we have 
to search for Anagyrus, Thorae, Lampra, and ^gilia, 
between Zoster and Astypalsea; and for Azenia 
between Astypalsea and Sunium. 
Xamptra. Lampra, or rather Lamptra, (for so we find it 
written in demotic inscriptions,) seems to have pre- 
served its name in Lamvrika, a village situated 
between three and four miles from the coast, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Hjnmettian ridges. 
This place was distinguished by the name of 

Aajunrrpa KaBvirepOtv or Upper Lamptra, from Aafiwrpa 

vTrivBpOev or TrapaXcoc, the Lower or maritime Lam- 
ptra, which occupied probably a valley situate two 
miles to the eastward of Vari. This valley indeed, 
according to the order of names in Strabo, would 
seem to have belonged to the Thorenses, but in 
placing Cape Astypalaea next to the Thorenses, he 
shows that he has not been particular in naming the 
ThoTO. places in their order. There is some appearance like- 
wise, that in placing Zoster next to the ^xonenses, 
and Astypalaea next to the Thorenses, he adverted to 

kTrdvTUfy t&v Tiiyfiv' Koi ei ri aaddyoiro TroXefJiiKoy, (ipa\v av eirf 
emor^ eig to a(r<j>a\ec a'7ro')(u>pfj(Tai, Xenophon de Vect. 4, 43. 44. 

' we ei TTiQ ^ATTiKfjg dWo tdvoQ Kol firj ^AOrjvaio 

vejioiaTO top yovvov top Sovviaicov, fxaWoy ig tov itovtov tyiv 
cLKpriv aviypvTa^ tov cltto QopiKOV ft^XP^ 'Ava^Xvorov ^rifiov* 
Herodot. 4, 99. Scylax merely describes Anaphlystus as a for- 
tress between Peiraeeus and Sunium. Scyl. p. 21, Hudson. 
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promontories at Halae and Thorse. The latter demus 
therefore stood perhaps at a small projection and bay 
midway between Vari ^ and Anafyso. -Slgilia may iEgUia. 
have been situated at Tzurela, the site of a ruined 
village on the shore at the foot of Mount 'Elymbo. 
To the north of 'Elymbo, and between it and the 
vale of Kuvara, rises the highest of the Paralian 
summits. The western portion of it bears the same 
name as a part of Hymettm^ namely Pani, the origin 
of which denomination is explained by a very beau- 
tiful and extensive cavern in the lime-stone rock, 
much celebrated among the modem inhabitants of 
Attica, and probably not less among the ancient 
Athenians, although no traveller has yet observed 
any remains of their works in the cavern ^. It is 
doubtless the Paneium, or sanctuary of Pan, which 
Strabo describes as situated " somewhere about 
Anaphlystus ^.'* The eastern part of the same 
mountain is called the mountain of Keratea, from 
a village of that name, one of the largest in 
Attica, which occupies the valley on its north-eastern 
side. 

Azenia having been the only demus mentioned by Azenia. 
Strabo between Anaphlystus and Sunium, seems to 
have occupied a narrow valley terminating in the 
western division of the bay, of which Sunium forms 

* Vari seems to be a corraption of Thorce^ which has moved 
into the Anagyrasia, 

' It is described in Hobhouse*s Travels, Letter 27. 

* Ilcpi ^£ 'Ava^Xvffrdv etrri Kal to Hayeiov . . • . UpoKsirai Se 
Koi TOVTwy Tbty TOTTwv "BiXfiiva vfjaoQf oh iroXv airioOev Koi 6 
TiarpSKkov xapct^* eprifjioi Be al wXeiffrai tovtwv' Kdfi\f^avTi Be 
Kara to Sovyiov ^Kpay, &c. Strabo, p. 398. 
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the eastern cape. The island now called Gaidha- 
ronisi, which lies a little to the westward of this 
bay, in face of Sunium, was evidently the island or 
rampart of Patroelus (narpojcXov vriaog or FlarpoicXov 
^apaS), the original name of which is not known: 
that reported by Strabo and Pausanias having been 
attached to it from the time only when Patroelus, com- 
mander of the ships of Ptolemy Philadelphus, built 
a fortress in it, during the operations which he car* 
ried on in this sea, in alliance with the Athenians, 
against Philip son of Demetrius, king of Macedonia *• 
The word x^P^^' changed by the usual Romaic 
change into ^apaica, has been transferred from the 
island to the adjacent shore of Attica, and to the bay 
included between them. Ten miles to the south of 
the island of Patroelus, in the entrance of the 
Saronic Gulf, is another island, very lofty and diffi- 
cult of access; this is the ancient Belbina, now 
called St. George CAyioc FEwpycoc). 
Sunium. Suuium occupiod the southern promontory of 
Attica, now called, from the ruined temple on its 
summit. Cape Kolonnes (KoXowaic). This promon- 



* ^vvioy TrXeovrt ^e ic to vpoobt Aavpioy ri e^rt, 

tvQa wore ^Adrivaloig ^y apyvpov fiiraWa Koi yfjcrog epri/jLog ov 
jieydkrit WarpoKkov KaXovfiivrj* rcT^oc yap ^Ko^ofifiaaro ky avr^ 
Kal yapaKa ej^aWsTO FEaVpOicXoc* og rpiiipeaiy cttcttXci yavap')(pg 
AlyvTTTiaigf ag UroXefjiaiog 6 (IlroXc/iaeou) tov Adyov Tifiwpeiy 
eaTEiXey *Adr}yaioig ore atpiuiy ^Ayrlyoyog 6 ^rffiriTpiov (rrpdri^ 
T£ avTog eafiefiXrjKijg £<pdeipe Trfy x^P^^ '^°' vavarly dfia Ik 
6a\d<rorjg icaTeipyey. Pausan. Attic. I, 1. UarpoKXov yfjaog- 
wg UpoKoyriffiogt ovtu) UarpoKXoyTicnog* irapd rriy *ATTiKny. Ste- 
phan. in v. 
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tory is lofty, steep, and rugged on every side, except 
the south-west, wbere is a beach and a small bay, 
with an island at the entrance. The temple stands 
on the extreme and highest point. 

Sunium was one of the principal fortresses of 
Attica, but seems to have been unfortified until the 
nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, or at 
least to have been at that time in a dismantled 
state ; for we learn from Thucydides that a fortress 
was then erected for the purpose of securing the 
passage of the ships laden with provisions for 
Athens *. The entire circuit of the walls is traceable, 
except where the rock is so precipitous as to furnish 
a natural defence. These walls are constructed of 
the most regular kind of Hellenic masonry ; were 
flanked with square towers, and enclosed a space of 
something more than half a mile in circumference. 
The temple was a Doric hexastyle ; but none of the 
columns of the fronts remain. The original number 
of those in the flanks is uncertain ; but there are 
still standing nine columns of the southern, and three 
of the northern side, with their architraves, toge- 
ther with the two columns and one of the antae of 
the pronaiis, also bearing their architraves. The 
columns of the peristyle were 3 feet 4 inches in 
diameter at the base, and 2 feet 7 inches under the 
capital, with an intercolumniation below of 4 feet 
11 inches. The height, including the capital, was 
19 feet 3 inches. The exposed situation of the 
building has caused a great corrosion in the surface 
of the marble, which, like that employed in the 

* Thucyd. 8, 4. 
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buildings of Thoricus, was probably brought from 
the neighbouring mountains; for it is less homo- 
geneous, and of a coarser grain, than the marble of 
Pentele. The walls of the fortress were faced with 
the same kind of stone. The entablature of the 
peristyle of the temple was adorned with sculpture, 
some remains of which have been found among the 
ruins. North of the temple, and nearly in a line 
with its eastern front, are foundations of the Pro- 
pylseum or entrance into the sacred peribolus: 
it was about 50 feet long and 30 broad, and pre- 
sented at either end a front of two Doric columns 
between antse, supporting a pediment. The co- 
lumns were 17 feet high, including the capital, 
two feet ten inches in diameter at the base, 
with an opening between them of eight feet eight 
inches. The situation of Sunium, as well as 
two passages in Aristophanes, would lead us to 
expect to find here some remains of a temple of 
Neptune ^ : but no traces of any third building are 
visible, and we must conclude, therefore, that here, 
as in the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 
Neptune was honoured only with an altar. There 
can be no doubt, as well from Pausanias as from 
the fact that Sunium was peculiarly sacred to Mi- 



* ^Evp* e\0* €c xopoVf it) xpvffOTpiaiVf H 

BeXtpivfoy fie^iwv ^vyidpare, Aristoph. Equit. v. 556. 
^vviapare ^e y ey t^ ^SiovyLt^ ap&yrat Kal iv^oyrai, Schol. 
ibid. 

Qi ^ovyiipaKE xoTip* &yci IleXapycfce. 

Aristoph. Av. V, 869. 
w ^ovyiipaKC cttci irtpl opvidiay 6 Xoyoc, clvtI tov ^ovyidpare, 
Schol. ibid. 
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nerva, that the extant ruins are those of a temple of 
that deity \ 

As Sunium partook of the fate of the rest of 
Attica at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, and 
must have been peculiarly exposed to the Persian 
fleet, any temple which may have existed at Sunium 
previously to that period could hardly have escaped 
the general destruction of the sacred buildings by 
the Persians. The present temple, therefore, was 
probably built in the same brilliant period of art 
intervening between the Persian and Peloponnesiau 
wars, (or about the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ,) when the Parthenon and the temple of the 
Rhamnusian Nemesis were also constructed. 

The coast of Attica to the northward of Cape Mount 
Kolonnes is rugged and barren, and rises into hills, 
covered for the most part with trees and brush- 
wood. The southern part of this ridge, which 
extends from the bay of Sunium to Thoricus, is the 
celebrated Mount Laurium, which furnished the 
greater part of the silver coined in large quantities 
in Attica during several centuries, but which was at 

' Xifxriv T€ irapairXevtravTi rrlv aKpav iari kuI vaog *AdqrdQ 
^ovvia^og M Kofjvffifj Tfjg &KpaQ. Pausan. Attic. 1,1. 

TevolfAay, 
tv vXdfv iireffTi ttoptov 
TTpojSXiy/i* aXu'XvoToi', aKpav 
viro irXaKa 2ovi^/ov, 
Tag lepag ottmq irpotrei' 

TToifx ay 'ABdvaQ, Sophocl. Aj. 1235. 

« 

fj T£ ^ovyiov 
A/ac 'A6avac crwc virdpyvpog Trirpa, 

Euripid. Cyclops, 292. 

VOL. II. F 
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last SO much exhausted, that the old scoriae were 
worked a second time. Of these scoriae, and of 
the pits from whence the ore was taken, numerous 
remains still exist ^ 

Stuart has already recognised Laurium in its 
corruption Legrana or Alegrana \ a metokhi of the 
monastery of Mendeli, situated in the centre of the 
" Suniac angle \" 

Besa. The demus Besa received its name probably from 

the forest in which it stood, and appears from 
Xenophon to have been situated about midway 
between Anaphlystus and Thoricus*, thus corre- 
sponding exactly in position with the valley of 
Aghia Katerina, where a torrent which rises in the 
northern continuation of Mount Laurium flows 
longitudinally through these mountains, and joins 
the sea in the bay of Azenia. 

Island Parallel to Mount Laurium, and distant from two to 

Macns. 

four miles from the shore, lies the long narrow island 

* The Athenians ohtained silver from Laurium in the time of 
Peisistratus (Herodot. 1, 64). They divided the AavpnariKrl 
7rp6(ro^oQ or profit of the mines among themselves, until Themis- 
tocles persuaded them to apply it to the expenses of the navy 
(Herodot. 7* 144. Plutarch. Themist. 4). It continued to be a 
part of the public revenue during the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
2, 55. 6, 91) ; but in the time of Xenophon, when the mines were 
farmed by private persons, it had greatly declined in productive- 
ness (Xenoph. Memorab. 3, 6. § 12). In the time of Augustus, 
the mines were abandoned (Strabo, p. 399), and they continued 
in the same state under the Antonines. Aavpior, eySa. ttotb 
^Adrjyaioig ffy apyvpov fiiraWa (Pausan. Attic. 1, I). 

* The first step of the corruption of Aavpioy i. e. into Adypioy 
is like that of "Evpnroc into "Eypiiroc 

* See above, p. 60. n. 1. 

* See above, p. 59. n. 2. 
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anciently named Maoris, or the island of Helena, 
and now Makronisi \ Its length, seven geographical 
miles, is considerably greater than Strabo attri- 
butes to it; but his description of it as rugged 
and deserted, is perfectly applicable, and it served 
probably for the pasture of cattle, as it does at pre- 
sent in common vnth many of the other uninha- 
bited islands of Greece. 

The coast to the northward of Sunium, although Port of 
rocky and barren, abounds in sinuosities which 
furnish several good harbours. The principal of 
these are Porto Mandri and Porto Bafti. The 
former was the harbour of Thoricus: the extent 
and commodiousness of the latter identify it with 
the Port of Prasiae, from whence the Athenians 
maintained their sacred communications with Dolus ; 
an intercourse to which they attached particular 
importance, as well from religious as from commer- 
cial and political considerations. The name of 

^ UpoKewai ^£ TfJQ wapoXiac ravTris irpo fAev rov QopiKOv Kot 
Tov 2ovi/£ov, vfjaoQ '£\cvi}, rpa)^c7a Koi eprifwc^ vapafiiiKtig 6(rov 
e^ilKovTa araiiovc rd fJLfJKoc. Strabo, p. 899. N^o-ot Bt *AOi;- 
vaioiQ ov 7c6ppia r^c X^po-Q elcriv' ri fxey narpofcXov koXov- 
fiivri' rot ^e eg ahrifv IjBri fioi BeBiiXiOTai* aXXrj Be virep '^ovyiov, 
TTfy *ATTiKrjv Iv apiOTepq. irkiovtriv' ec ravrriv airofifivai \iyovaiv 
'EXfVjyv iiETCL rilv 6\ia<Tiv tov 'IXtou, koX hia tovto ovofid etrriy 
'EXivrj rp vri<rf. Pausan. Attic. 35, 1. €ica\eiTO Be MaKpig ^ta 
TO fifjKOQ, Stephan. in 'EXevri, Strabo agrees witb Pausanias, 
inasmuch as he supposes the island to have been named after 
Helene, wife of Menelaus ; but, contrary to that author (Lacon. 
22, 2), he applies the speech of Paris to Helene (II. P. 445), 
to this island; and adopts the tradition, that the name was 
changed from Cranae to Helene, cltto tov eKel yevitrdai rifv fii^iv. 
Homer assuredly meant Cranae near Gythium. 

f2 
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Prasi(B still remains in that of Prasa, a small 
island in the southern division of the harbour, and 
its site is shown by some remains of antiquity on 
the adjacent shore. 

About midway between Sunium and Thoricus is 
the harbour now called Panorimo, which thus 
answers both in name and situation to the Panor- 
mus placed by Ptolemy between Sunium and the 
temple of Minerva at Halae Araphenides ». 

Thoricus, besides its principal harbour of Porto 
Mandri, had a sheltered creek on its northern side 
now called Vrysaki, or Frango Limiona, between 
which and Porto Rafti is another anchorage, named 
Dhaskalio. The latter corresponds to the port 
between Thoricus and Prasiae, which received the 
Lacedaemonian fleet in the twenty-first year of the 
Peloponnesian war^ but the particular name of 
which the historian has not recorded. 

Strabo enumerates the demi on the eastern side 
of Attica after turning the Cape of Sunium as 
follows : Thoricus, Potamus, Prasia, Steiria, Brauron, 
Halae Araphenides, Myrrhinus, Probalinthus, Mara- 
thon ' : besides which there appears from Stephanus 
to have been a place called Phegeus, bordering on 
the Marathonian district ^. 
Thoricus. Of these places Thoricus retains its ancient name 
unaltered, except by the change common both 
among the ancient and modem Greeks, of o into c : 
it preserves also to this day considerable vestiges of 
that importance among the Attic towns which in 

* Ptolem. Geogr. 3, 15. « Thucyd. 8, 95. 

» Strabo, p. 398. 399. * Stephan. in *AXat. 
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early ages made it one of the twelve cities, and 
which in the twenty-fourth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war caused it to be fortified *. The remains of 
its fortifications are still to be seen at Theriko 
(Ofpcicoc) : they surrounded a small plain, which ter- 
minates in Porto Mandri, and may be traced follow- 
ing the crest of the hills on the northern and southern 
sides of the plain, and crossing it on the west. A 
height rising above the small harbour of Frango 
Limiona, which is separated only by a cape from 
Porto Mandri, seems to have served as an acropolis : 
below it, on the northern side, are the ruins of a 
theatre, of a singular form. 

PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 




In the plain to the westward of this curious mo- 
nument are the remains of a quadrangular colon- 
nade, the length of which on the upper step of 
the stylobate was 105 feet, and the breadth 48 



' Xenoph, Hellen. 1, 2, § 1. 
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feet. The columns are Doric, fluted only two or 
three inches at the top and bottom of the shaft. 
They are three feet four inches in diameter at 
the bottom, and a fourth part smaller at the top; 
the height, including the capital, was eighteen 
feet and a half. There were fourteen columns 
on the long sides of the building, and seven on 
the others. There is no appearance of any cella 
within the columns; and the only remains of the 
edifice in situ are the lower part of sixteen columns * : 
A widened intercolumniation in the middle of each 
of the long sides of the peristyle, and the remains of 
some columns within the area different from the 
exterior columns, seem to show that the edifice was 
a stoa in the agora of Thoricus, and, as would seem 
from the dimensions, a €icaro/u?rcSoc <rroa *. All the 
buildings of Thoricus, even the fortifications, some 
parts of which exist to a considerable height, were 
constructed of a coarse white marble from the 
neighbouring hills, similar to that employed at 
Sunium. 

We may presume that although the demi of the 
eastern side of Paralia, mentioned by Strabo, touched 
the coast in some part of their respective districts, 
yet that some of the towns themselves, as well as 
some of those enumerated by the geographer on the 

* For the drawings of this building, see the Inedited Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, c. 9. 

' According to the measurement of Mr. Bedford, the upper of 
the two steps of the stylobate, in the long side, was 104 feet 
eight inches and one-tenth : the corresponding line in the front 
or breadth of the Parthenon is, according to Stuart, 101 feet 
one inch and seven-tenths. 
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southern shore, may have been at a small distance in 
the interior K 

Potamus was celebrated for the sepulchre of Ion, Potamus. 
son of Xuthus^ and appears froqi history and 
ancient monuments to have been a place of some 
importance ^ Dhaskalio was probably its harbour, 
and the demus itself we may place at the ruins 
named Paleokastro or Evreokastro, situated on a 
height surrounded by torrents two miles to the south- 
west of Port Dhaskalio, a little to the south of the 
village Dardheza. 

Steiria, following the order of names in Strabo, steiria. 
stood between Prasiae and Brauron. In fact, we 
find the remains of two demi on the shore of 
Porto Rafti; one on a peninsular height in the 
southern division of the bay, the other on a low 
point at the entrance of the north-western bay. 
The former we may presume to have been 
PrasicB^ the latter Steiria. Of these two demi, 
Steiria was probably the largest, as the main route 
from Athens to this great harbour was named the 
oSoc 2r€ipia/c^. Plato mentions one of the Hip- 
parch eian Hermse, as having stood on the Steiriac 
road*. , 

Stuart, judging from the modem name, placed Amphi- 
Amphitrope at Metropisti or Metropitzi, a village *^^^' 
two miles to the south-west of Paleokastro. 

' It is evident at the same time, that Straho did not intend to 
name any but the maritime demi, as he adds, tovq ^ kv rjj fxeaoyaiq.. 
drifiovQ TTJc ^ATTiKfJQ fioxpov eWtlv hia TO irXfjOoQ, p. 399. 

' Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 

' V. Meurs. de Pop. Att. in UoTafxog. 

* Hipparch. 4. 
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Brauron. jf the two villages called Vraona and Paleo 
Vraona indicate the situation of the district of 
Brauron^ the ancient town, having been not far from 
the sea, stood probably near the harbour which 
takes the name of Livadhi, from a marsh extending 
a mile inland, which receives the torrent of Vraona, 
and at the head of which stands a church formed out 
of an ancient templet On the heights immediately 
above this place to the north-west, are considerable 
vestiges of an ancient town, sufficiently near the sea 
to justify the enumeration of Brauron among the 
maritime demi by Strabo, as well as the ayyiaXov 
Bpaupwva of Nonnus ^ Here therefore we may place 
Brauron, and the temple at the head of the marsh 
may be that of Diana Brauronia, for Strabo clearly 
distinguishes this temple from that of. Diana Tauro- 
polus at Halae Araphenides ^. 

Prasise. At Prasise there was a temple of Apollo, and the 

sepulchre of Erysichthon, son of Cecrops the first, 
who was said to have died here, on his passage from 
Dolus, whither he had conducted the Theoria, or 
sacred commission *. The harbour of Prasiae takes 
its modem name of Rafti from the remains of a 
colossal statue of white marble, seated on a chair, 
upon a steep conical island in the entrance of the 
harbour, and which is vulgarly supposed to bear 
some resemblance to a tailor {pa^rno) at work. The 

^ Mr. Finlay found in this church a marble inscribed in 
archaic characters KXet^oi *Apri{fiih) avidriKey, 

* 'Ayj^iaXov Bpavp&va, Kevijpiov 'l(piyevElag, Dionys. 15, 
186. 

* 'Bpavpwvy otrov to Tfjg 'Bpavputylag ^Aprifxi^og iepov, Koi *A\at 
* Apa^rivLleg^ oirov to Trjg TavpoiroXov. p. 399. 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 2. 
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statue, which was originally about twelve feet high, 
is of a workmanship which appears to indicate the 
decline of the arts, and was probably that of a Roman 
emperor. 

Mesogcea^ being one of the most fertile parts of 
Attica, abounded with demi, as their vestiges still 
attest ; and some of them we may presume to have 
been among the most important of Attica. Kera- Prospaita. 
tea, the chief modern village, appears from extant 
remains, and an inscription found among them, to 
have succeeded to Prospaita ^ From stronger evi- 
dence Myrrhinus appears to have been at Meronda Myrrhinus. 
(Mc/o/iovra) ^, which name is probably a corruption of 
Mu/o/oivouvra. In this case, the name Myrrhinus will 
seem to have found place in the text of Strabo, 
instead of some other, as a maritime demus between 
Halae and Probalinthus ^ 

* 01 (d7r£)dii'£C T^ *A(TK\riTri^ avideaav UpoairaXrioi 
^AyadaioQ ^Ayaddp^ov, KpiTotpavTog Qeoiivr)fAovoQ^ Ae^OeoQ Kpi- 
7o0avov, Evvcicoc Qeofiyrifiovoe, Gco^ayroc Qtoyeyldov, ^AfJieiviag 
'A/xeci/z/ov, QeofivriaTriQ Qiayevi^ov, 'AyaSap^og ^Afieixpiov, Avro- 
icXi^C *AyadaioVf Asivlag At^iX/^ov, and several other names 
not legible. Copied by Mr. Finlay at MeyaX?? AvXrj near 
Kerat^a. The former name coupled with the inscription seems 
to indicate that here stood a temple of iEsculapius. Pausanias, 
however, notices only a temple of Demeter and Core at Pros- 
paita. 

* See Boeckh (Ins. Gr. Nos. 100, 490). In the former in- 
scription, mention is made of a temple of Diana Colaenis, whose 
worship at Myrrhinus is noticed by Pausanias (Attic. 36, 1), 
and by the Scholiast of Aristophanes (Av. 874), Mr. Finlay found 
at Meronda an inscription in fifty-five lines, but so much obli- 
terated that he could distinguish little more than 6 Mvp^ivovaiog 
in the middle of it. 

' Phegeus appears from Stephanus (in *A\ai) to have been in 
this situation. 
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Agnus. An inscription found at Markopulo gives the pre- 

sumption that it occupied the site of Agnus \ and 
the modem importance of the situation is well suited 
to a demus, the name of which occurs frequently in 
the ancient authorities. It may indeed be alleged 
that the letters of Alciphron give reason, in two 
places, to suppose that Agnus was much nearer 
to Athens ^ and that the story of Leos the 
Agnusian herald, who betrayed the stratagem of 
Pallas to Theseus, in consequence of which the 
Pallantidae were surprised at Gargettus, and a lasting 
enmity followed between the Pallenenses and Ag- 
nusii, favours the opinion that Agnus was near Grar- 
gettus and Pallene. These arguments, however, are 

* . . . . vXidric 'Ayvovfftoc. Copied by Mr. Finlay at Mar- 
kopulo. 

' iTreKutfiaaafiev Ae^ifiaxbt Kara tov ')(pv(rovv arevwiroy, utg eiri 
Trjv "Ayvov Kariovri irXriaiov Tijg Meve^povog ohlag, 1, 39. t0i 
Xa/3(i»v rrjv trvpiyya koI tcl Kvfil3a\a ^K£ Trepl irpbtrriy ^vXaic^i/ Tfjg 
vvKTOQ em TOV '^vaovv areytowov tov ewl Trjv " Ayvov j €vda trvu- 
fiaXeiv fffiiv aXX^Xocc e^corai' Kal to evTevOev utto Sic/pov Xaj^ovci 
KXvfxivrjv Tt^v eToipav ofyfii/ Trapa tov vsottXovtov QripnrirlBrjv tov 
Al^tovia. 3, 8. Here we may observe, 1. That the word is 
"AyvoQy not 'Ayyovc, ovvtoq^ which was the name of the demus. 
2. That the place alluded to seems plainly to have been in the 
suburbs of Athens, like Scirus, another resort of such ladies as 
are supposed to have written these letters, (cv de t^ tott^ tovt^ 
al fropvat eKaOii^ovTO, Stephan. in Sicepoc.) The place intended 
seems indeed to have been not far from Scirus, which was about 
a mile from Dipylum on the Sacred Way (see below in sec- 
tion IV). But most probably, the printed text of Alciphron is 
erroneous in both places : for in one the Vatican MS. has em tov 
aypbv instead of em Trjv *' Ayvov (see Alciph. Epist. Wagner, II. 
p. 36) : the true reading in both instances, therefore, seems to 
have meant nothing more than " Golden Lane, leading into the 
fields." 
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not decisive. The authority of the imaginary epis- 
tles is very slight ; and there is nothing in the posi- 
tion of Markopulo at varianc^e with the story of 
Leos. 

A sepulchral inscription near Karela records the Paeania. 
name of a demotes of Pseania \ and another has been 
found at Spata ^ the supposed site of SphetttcSf which 
is about three miles distant. Upper and lower 
Pseania were probably therefore in this vicinity, but 
the numerous remains of antiquity along this side of 
Hymettus render it difficult to fix the exact posi- 
tion. Kokhla, where are seen the remains of the 
statue of a colossal sheep, and Kursaladhes were also 
the positions of demi, and Velanidheza towards 
the eastern coast above the site of ffake Ara- 
phenides \ This may possibly be the site of Phi- 
laidae, which demus appears to have been not Phiiaidae. 
far from Brauron, as Philseus son of Ajax, from 
whom the demus was named, dwelt in Brauron ^ 

* Ti/MKkrJQ NavaucXriovc IlaiavievC' Copied by Mr. Finlay 
near Karela. 

* Arjfji6<l>i\(oQ) . . TifX€o JIai(avi£VQ), Copied by Mr. Finlay 
at Spata. Names compounded of Afjfiog were common in Paea- 
nia ; among them was that of Demosthenes the orator. 

^ Here a stele has lately been found, on one side of which is a 
bas relief in archaic style, representing a bearded hoplita with a 
staff or spear in his left hand. Below is epyov * ApKrroKKioQj 
and on a basis 'Apiortovoc The form of the y, X, c, is A U ? 
This Aristocles seems to be the same, who was the maker of a 
dedication, of which the basis exists at Gheraki near Kharvata. 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 23. He lived in the beginning of the 
fifth century b. c, and his son Cleoetas was one of the great 
artists of the age of Pericles. Pausan. Attic. 24, 3. Eliac. 
post. 20, 7.— Note of 1839. 

* Plutarch. Solon. 10. 
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and Diana was known to the Philaidae by the name 
of Brauronia ^ 
i)&^y A presumption of vicinity may be deduced from 
two other demotic inscriptions found in the Meso- 
gsea, one of which recorded the name of a demotes 
of Cephale^ the other of Deiras or the Deira- 
diotse ^. 

Of the former, the exact position may perhaps be 
determined by remains of the temple of the Great 
Gods, as the Dioscuri were entitled by that demus ** 
The Deiradiotae would seem, from the name, to have 
been situated in a pass or hollow between two 
heights. 

Papa Anghelaki, a village at the north-eastern 
extremity of Hyvfiettusy may possibly be the site of 
An^ele. 

Remains of ancient buildings have been observed 
at 'Etosi, a metokhi in the hills between Pikermi 
and Rafina ; and others near the mouth of the river 
of Rafina : the latter may have been no more than a 
maritime dependency of Araphen.. 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Av. 874, where for ^iXiarai read ^cXat^ac. 
Filiati or Filiates is a name found in many parts of Greece, and 
the mistake therefore occurred easily to the Scholiast. 

* A name followed by Ke^aX^dcv was copied among some ruins 
near the Vraones by Professor Ross of Athens. 

' cLpiov Aeipa^ibJTriQ, Copied by Mr. Finlay at 

Keratea. 

* Pausan. Attic. 31, 1. 
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The Demi of Diacria and Mmtnt Fames* 

Proceeding beyond the Paralia along the eastern 
coast of Attica from south to north, the demi which 
occurred, according to the enumeration of Strabo, were 
Probalinthus, Marathon, Tricorythus, Rhamnus^ Of 
these, Probalinthus, Marathon, and Tricorythus, with 
the addition of another place named (Enoe, formed 
the Tetrapolis, — one of the twelve districts into 
which Attica was divided until the time of Theseus, — 
where Xuthus, son-in-law of Erechtheus, is reported 
to have ruled before that period, and where the 
Heracleidae obtained refuge when expelled from the 
Peloponnesus. Its name we may presume to have 
been derived from the equality of the four comai 
which formed it, differing ux this from the other 
eleven districts, in each of which there was a sin- 
gle commanding city. After the reform of Theseus, 
the name of Tetrapolis fell into disuse: the four 
places which composed it became Attic demi ; and 
Marathon obtained so great a superiority over the 
three others, that the whole district became generally 

* Strabo, p. 399. 
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known by that name K The application of a single 
denomination to this portion of Attica in every age, 
arose from the distinctness of its natural boundaries, 
which are the sea, and on the opposite side the 
heights of Brilessus and Diacria, which inclose on every 
side the plain of Marathon and the valleys branching 
from it, and which send forth roots, extending to the 
sea, and bounding the bay of Marathon to the north 
and south. The principal shelter is afforded by a long 
rocky promontory on the north, now known by the 
name of Stomi, and anciently, as appears from Hesy- 
chius, by that of Cynosura ^. To the south, the extre- 
mities of the mountains meet the sea at the end of a 
narrow maritime plain three miles in length, which 
branches from that of Marathon, and they fall so 
gradually as to present no very defensible impedi- 
ment to the communication between the Mara- 
thonia and the Mesogsea. 

Towards the interior the plain branches off into 
valleys, each of which terminates in a pass leading 
over the rocky heights which close the Marathonian 
basin in that direction. In the southern of these 
two valleys stands the small village of Vrana (Bpa- 
vac), situated on a height at the foot of Mount 
Aforismo (*A^ope<T/4oc), one of the minor summits of 

^ *Ev T^ Mapa6aivi is the expression applied by the Greek 
writers of every age, from Herodotus to Pausanias, to indicate 
every part of the Tetrapolitan district and shore. " The parts of 
Marathon about CEnoe," {Mapadwroc ra irepl rrfv Otyoiyy,) is 
an expression of Lucian. (Icaro-Menip. 18.) 

^ Kvvoffovpa, fvXri AaKovtKrjf Kai &Kpa rov Mapadwvo^ irp^c r^v 
Ttvfioiav Terpafifiivrif Kal wag \epootidfiQ tovoq, Hesych. in 
Kvvoffovpa. V. et Phot. Lex. in v. 

11 
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Brilesms, and which, like Argaliki ('ApyaX^itc), a 
similar summit to the south-east of the former, is 
covered with woods of pine, intermixed with a few 
other trees. In the northern valley are the hamlets 
of Seferi (Se^lpc) and Bei (Mireii), near its entrance, 
and higher up Marathona (MapaOwvac), the largest 
village in the district. These two valleys are sepa- 
rated from one another by a hill called Kotroni 
Korpwvi?); very rugged, but of no great height. To 
the north and north-east the plain extends to the 
distance of between two and three miles from the 
shore ; but the northern portion is separated from the 
rest by a large man^h, which extends from the rocks 
of Cape Cynosura to Mount Koraki or Stavrokoraki 
(Sravpoicopoici), a round naked rocky height, which 
rises abruptly to a considerable elevation from the 
northern side of the plain, leaving only a narrow 
passage between its slope and the edge of the marsh. 
At the entrance of this vale, a little within the pass, 
stands the hamlet of Lower Suli (Karw-SovXc). / 
Upper Stili is a larger village on the adjacent moun- 
tain, in the road leading to Grammatiko. There 
are four passes leading out of the Marathonian dis- 
trict ; one, into the Mesogaea, along the narrow 
plain already mentioned, and across an extremity of 
Mavronoro, which is the south-eastern summit of 
the Brilessian mountains ; a second, from Vrana, over 
Mount Aforismo to lower Stamata, and thence into 
the northern part of the plain of Athens ; a third, 
from the extremity of the vale of Marathona, over 
a prolongation of the same mountain to the upper 
valley of the torrent of Marathon, or district of 
Aphidna ; the fourth, from the plain of Suli into the 
temtory of Rhamnus^ through a narrow opening in 
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the rocky hills, which terminate seaward in Cape 
Cynosura. 

Three places in the Marathonian district parti- 
cularly retain vestiges of ancient demi. These are — 
1. Vrana. This place is situated on a height forti- 
fied by the circuitous ravine of a torrent, which 
descends from the elevated vale of Rapendosia situ- 
ated between Pentelicum and Argaliki : this tor- 
rent is generally lost in the centre of the great 
plain, which it sometimes inundates, and may then 
reach the marsh adjacent to the sea-shore in the 
southern part of the bay. A little b«low Vrana are 
seen four artificial tumuli of earth, one considerably 
larger than the others ; and in a pass at the back of 
the hill of Kotroni, which leads from the vale of 
Vrana into that of Marathona, there are some 
remains of an ancient gate. This gate stands 
exactly in the hollow, which formed a natural 
passage for the ancient road, leading from the 
^ demus in the former valley to that which occu- 
pied the latter ; and appears to have been connected 
with the foundations of a rude wall, five feet in 
thickness, which are traced for near three miles in 
circumference, enclosing all the upper part of the 
valley of Vrana, together with a part of the foot of 
Mount Aforismo at the back of that village. These 
ruins are now known by the name of i\ fiavSpa Trig, 
ypaiag (the old woman's sheepfold). At my first 
visit to Marathon, in the year 1802, I observed the 
remains of three statues at the ruined gate ; and I 
could decipher the words OMONOIA AGANATrtr 
and riYAH, upon two of its fragments. From Mr. 
Fauvel I learnt that the inscription, when more 
complete, had been as follows : — 
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OMONOrAZ AGANATHZ 
nVAH 

HPiiAOY o xnpoz 

ElZ ON EIZEPX 



The attachment of Atticus Herodes to his native 
demus Marathon \ as well as to Cephisia, has been 
recorded by Philostratus ^ ; who further states that 
Herodes displayed extraordinary marks of grief for 
the loss of three favourite servants, who had been 
educated by him, and to whom he had given the 
names of Achilles, Memnon, and Pollux (noXu- 
SevKYig) ; that he placed statues of them in the cha- 
racter of hunters in the fields and woods, and at the 
fountains; and that he engraved inscriptions in 
memory of them, in which curses were imprecated 
upon those who should injure the statues ^ It seems 
evident, therefore, that the three statues at the gate 
between Vrana and Inoi represented these three 
favourites of Herodes. 

One of the inscriptions of Herodes, in honour of 

^ The following inscription, found at Athens, and showing 
that Herodes was enrolled in the demus of Marathon, was pub- 
lished by Spon and Chandler. Tov apx^epia riov Sf/3a(rrwv 
Ti/3. KXavliov *Attik6v ^Uput^rjv Mapadwriov h ^KvrioyjLQ ipvKri 
aviQriKEu evvoiaq tvEKtv koX evepyeffiag TfJQ eig T^y TrarpiBa, 
Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 382. 

* Mfra TO, kv t^ Uaitovt^y Eirirdro /if v 6 'Hpw^rjc h ry *ATTiKrj 
irapa tovc <j>t\Tarovc kavrf cfifiovg MapaOwva Kai KrjfritTiay. 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1. § 12. 

' thovaQ yovv iLVETiOei oroCJv dripuivTiav re Koi TeOrjpaKonay Kai 
OrjpaaoyTwy* rdg [Jiey sy ^pvjuoic, tclq B* ctt' aypoig, rag Ee irpog 
TTijyalcj Tag de viro ffKialg TrXarcii'wv, ovk cKpayutgy dXXa ^vy apaig 
TOV TrepiKoypovTog rj Kiyrjffovrog, Ibid. § 10. V. et Lucian Demo- 
nax. 24. 33. 

VOL. II. G 
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Polydeucion, (for this appears from the inscription to 
have been the real name,) was found upon a headless 
Hermes, in a ruined church at Kivisia, about the year 
1750, by Mr. Dawkins, who presented it to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford ^ Chandler informs us, that Wood, 
the companion of Dawkins, saw another marble 
relating to the same subject at Kivisia, and a third 
at Suli, near Marathon *. 



' This inscription is curious for its exact conformity with the 
words of Philostratus : it is curious also, as a specimen of the 
affected style of the chief patron of Athenian literature under the 
Antonines ; and as a proof, therefore, of the declining taste of 
that age : "HpwQ HoXydevKitay* rcua^i iror iy rpioBoig avv aol 
€7re<rrpe<l>6firiy' ?rpoc Bet^y koi fipwutyf ootiq el o.e^&iv rdv \Cipoy, 
fATfiroTt fJLeraKeiyiitryc rovrwy ri' kcli tclq Tovrwy rioy ayaXfxdTwy 
ehoyac kqI rcc/icif ootiq Ti KadiXoi rj fAeraKeiyoirjf rovr^ /^^''f yfjy 
Kapirdy fpiptiv jJ-iire OdXaatray irXtoTrly civat, KaKGfC re airoXeaSai 
avTovQ Kol ycVoc. "Ooric Be jcara ^wpav ^yXdmov Koi retfiuiy tcl 
el(t)06Ta, Koi avluty Biafxiyot, woXXa Koi dyada eJyai tovt^ koi avr^ 
KOI EKyoyoiQ* Xvfjiiiyaffdai Be fir)Be \aij3^o'ao'0ai fxriBey, rj aTroKpovarai 
if (TvyOpavirai rj (Tvy\eai Tfjg yLopt^rlQ Ka\ tov <rx^/iaroc' el Be tiq 
ovTiMf iroiitaeiy ff aifrrj koi eni tovtoiq 6,pd. On another side of 
the same marble : 'AX\* eq,y rd re eiridifxaTa riav fwp^Cjy aeriyrj 
Kal cLKepaia Kal rd viroarrifJuiTa rag fidaeiQ, tag eTroiiidtiaay^ koi ev 
irputT^ ye Kal IttI wpwroigf otrrig rj Tpoard^eiey erip^ rj yyutfirfg 
&p<ieiey rj yvoifiri nvfjL(idXoiro Trepl tov tovtwv tl rj Ktivridfjyai rj 
trvyxvdfjvat, Marm. Oxon. II. 60. p. 107. Boeckh, C. Ins. 
Gr. No. 989. 

' Marm. Oxon. II. p. 13. Chandler's Travels in Greece, 
c. 34. Fourmont copied the inscriptions on the two marbles, 
which Chandler mentions. They are fragments, and, when 
complete, appear to have been mere repetitions of the inscrip- 
tion which is at Oxford. One of these, like that marble, had 
two inscriptions on the same stone. A fourth fragment copied 
by Fourmont at Suli has the following words : 

UoXvBevKlwyaf oy av& vlov ecrrep^ey' Kal eydaBe 'HptaBrfg fxe 
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As the gate appears to have been an entrance 
into the enclosed space of ground which I have 
described, at the head of the valley of Vrana, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that the wall of 
this enclosure is the work of Herodes, and that the 
space which it comprehends is that district of He- 
rodes (*H/o(oSov o xoipoc) which was alluded to as well 
in the inscription upon the gate, as in that which 
has been published in the Oxford marbles. It would 
seem from the words of Pliny that Marathon no 
longer existed as a town or village a century before 
the time of Herodes \ So that the site and all 
around it may have been the private property of 
Herodes. His intention in enclosing so large a 
piece of ground is not very apparent: the words 
Big ov eiaep)^(o/u£voc) show that the inscription con- 
tained some injunctions to those who entered the 
inclosure. We are told by Philostratus that Herodes 
died at Marathon ; that he had directed his freed- 
men to bury him there, but that the Ephebi of 
Athens transported his body on their shoulders to 
the city, and that he was interred in the Panathe- 



edrjKev, on Ivdade Koi wept dfipay cTx^^' -^ ^^th. fragment, copied 
by the same French traveller, at Markopulo, contained also the 
name of Polydeucion ; and a sixth, at Kifisia, appears to have 
supported a statue of the same favouiite of Herodes, erected by a 
woman named Poseidalcia, the words on it being, JJoXvhvKitjya 
HofftihaXKia Toy ^iXrarov r^ *Hp(J^i/ Kai eavr^. A seventh frag- 
ment, copied by M. St. Martin at Rhamnus, and much better in 
1832 by Mr. Wordsworth, (Athens and Attica, p. 37.) is a dedi- 
cation of Polydeucion to Nemesis, by Herodes, 6 Opi\j/as Kal 
<l>i\ri<rag utg vloy. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. 990—995. 

* Rhamnus pagus, locus Marathon. Plin. H.N. 4, 7 (11). 

g2 
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naic stadium, one of the great monuments of his 
munificence. 

Three quarters of a mile to the south-east of the 
Tumuli of Vrana, at a spot where a torrent from the 
summit of Mount Argaliki enters the plain, there is 
a rising ground, upon which are the traces of a 
Hellenic wall, comprehending a quadrangular space 
of small dimensions, and apparently the peribolus 
of a temple belonging to the demus which stood 
at Vrana. 

There are also the remains of an ancient road 
over-against this spot, at the foot of the hill of 
Kotroni. 

Below these two points, the plain expands to the 
shore of the bay, which is near two miles distant 
from the opening of the valley of Vrana. It is 
moderately well cultivated with corn, and is one of 
the most fertile spots in Attica, although rather 
inconveniently subject to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly that of Mara- 
thona. Lucian, in a passage already cited, alludes 
particularly to the fertility of the lands near (Enoe S 
and an Egyptian poet of the fifth century has cele- 
brated the vines and olives of Marathon ^ It is 
natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied the 
rising grounds ; and that the olive-plantations were 
chiefly situated in the two valleys, in which some 
olive-trees are still growing : for, as to the plain itself, 

^ Icaro-Menip. 18. 

* Kai rifjievoc (iadvBev^poy iXaioKofxov MapaOutvog* Nonni 
Dionys. 13, 184. 

BoTpvg eXaiiieiTOQ c^otWx^iy Mapadutrog. Id. 47, 18. 
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the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe 
that it was anciently as destitute of trees as it is at 
the present day. 

2. Another of the four demi of the Tetrapolis 
stood at the head of the valley of Marathona, where 
are several dispersed vestiges of Hellenic buildings 
near a fine source of water, which is carried by an 
artificial channel to a mill on the banks of the river 
or torrent of Marathona, and from thence across that 
torrent to the village of Marathona, where it is con- 
sumed in the gardens or for domestic uses, the tor- 
rent itself being often in a state insufficient or unfit 
for such purposes. The spot where the fragments of 
antiquity are seen is called Inoi \ which being pre- 
cisely the same sound as that of Olvori according to 
Romaic pronunciation and accent, shows that here 
was situated (Enoe, one of the four demi of the 
district. 

There were two demi of the name of (Enoe in 
Attica; one near Eleutherae, of the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis ; the other at Marathon, belonging to the 
iEantis ^ 

A story relating to one of these demi gave rise to 

the Attic proverb of Oivaioi rrjv ^^apaSjOav, or Oivori 

Trjv '^apaSpav. It was said that the people of (Enoe 

1 Chandler (c. 36) heard something of this name ; but he has 
erroneously written it Nonoi, instead of Ninoi ; for as to the 
initial N, that can hardly be considered a mistake, being the final 
letter of the word on^y (etc rrjv) adhering to the ancient name. 
Thus Icaria has now become Nikaria. The ancient name, how- 
ever, of the Marathonian demus, has not undergone this corrup- 
tion ; the natives being perfectly aware that the name of the 
place is not Non'oiy, but Olrori* 

^ Strabo, p. 375. Harpocr. in Olyorf, 
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diverted the course of a torrent for the purpose of 
watering their lands, but that the torrent suddenly 
swelling caused great damage ^ ; whence the proverb 
was applied to those who bring misfortunes upon 
themselves, in obtaining supposed advantages, or to 
such as inflict injuries under the intention or pre- 
tence of beneficence. 

(Enoe near Eleutherae could not have been the 
place alluded to in the proverb, having been situated 
upon a lofty height, inaccessible to any inunda- 
tion. It referred, therefore, to the Marathonian 
(Enoe : nor could there be any place more exposed 
to such accidents, than the demus which stood 
at the head of the narrow valley of Marathona; 
for it was situated near a torrent still noted for 
the quantity of water which is sometimes brought 
down by it, and for the mischief caused by its 
occasional impetuosity. In the autumn of 1805, 
the torrent carried away some of the houses of the 
village of Seferi, and destroyed cattle and corn-fields 
in the great plain below ^ 

The retired situation of (EnoCy at the extremity of 
the valley of Marathona, accounts for its omission by 



* Demon, ap. Hesych. in Olvaioi rriv x^pa^pav. V. et Suid. 
in OlvoYi rifv \, 'O Kap7rd6ioc tov XayStovy was a similar pro- 
verb (Suid. ibid.) ; the people of Carpathus having introduced 
hares into their island, which were before unknown there, the 
hares devoured all the produce of their fields. 

* Soon afterwards I found the appearance of this village quite 
altered from that which it had presented to me on two former 
visits to Marathon ; some of the houses had disappeared, and new 
buildings had been erected on an eminence on the opposite bank 
of the river. 
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Strabo, who, in enumerating the demi near the coast, 
might naturally neglect a place on the extreme verge 
of the Marathonian district, not in sight from the 
shore, and four miles distant from it. 

3. The third place where we find the manifest 
remains of an ancient demus, is in the plain of Suli, 
upon an insulated height not far from the pass which 
leads to Ovrio-kastro, the ancient Rhamnus. These 
appear to be the ruins of Tricory thus, or Tricorinthus : 
for the plain of Suli being separated from the great 
plain of Marathon by the marsh, at the same time 
that it communicates with that plain by the pass of 
Kato Suli, and is included within the same theatre 
of mountains, was evidently one of the four divisions 
of the Tetrapolis or Marathonian district : gnd the 
situation agrees exactly with the order of the tnari- 
time demi in Strabo, where Tricorythu& immediately 
precedes Rhamnus. From Aristophanes and Suidas, 
it appears that Tricory thus was tormented by gnats 
from a neighbouring marsh*. In the summer the 
inhabitants of Lower Suli are driven by this plague 
and the bad air into the upper village of the same 
name. 

The order of names in Strabo having been found 

' . . . . efjLTTiQ ktrnv Ij^ri TpiKopvffia, Aristoph. Lysist. 1032. 
^RfjiTiQ' Kwruiri TopaTrXriffiov ^(ovfiov xapa toIq v^ao'iv yivofxevovy 
ofioioy Ktovunrif fxel^oy ^e t^ ^^p^^'yj^ *^ol Kara to fiiffoy XevK^ 
vepu^wtTfJiiyey, Xiytrai c/xttcc TpiKopvaiat wq iv TpiKopivd^ iroX' 
XwK £fnrt^(i)y yiyofiiywyy eari yap aXffto^rjg Kai KadvypoQ 6 roTrof. 
Suid. in ifjLirie. 

Callimachus, in a fragment (ap. Suid. in MapaSdv), gives to 
Marathon the epithet of iyyoTioCf which Suidas explains by 
KaOvypoQ. The Scholiast of Plato (in Menexen. 10) describes 
Marathon as ani^tjy tCjv *Ad7}vS)y aradiovQ TpiaKo<r(ovg, rrj <j>v(Tei 
Tpa^vc, ^vaiinraerTogf ex**"' ^^ ^avr^ iriyXovc, nvayri^ Xlfiyag. 
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correct through a large proportion of the Attic coast, 
or from Phalerum to the M arathonia, we may faii*ly 
presume that Probalinthus, the first demus of the 
Tetrapolitan district named by him, occupied the 
southern extremity of the Marathonian plain, where 
a narrow branch of it stretches, as already stated, 
along the foot of the Brilessian range, and sepa- 
rates it from the sea-shore. The position of this 
demus was probably determined by some sources 
at the foot of Mount Argaliki^ which collecting 
in the plain form a marsh, occasionally augmented 
by the torrent of Vrana, and having a discharge 
by a rivulet into the sea. A little above this dis- 
charge is a small rising ground in the marsh, now 
called TO vriai (the island), in which I found several 
cippi or sepulchral columns standing in a certain 
regular order, together with the remains of a sarco- 
phagus, the fragments of a female statue seated in a 
chair, some shafts of columns, and a Corinthian 
architrave. Here also have been discovered some 
highly finished busts of Socrates, Lucius Verus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and of a fourth person, who, from these 
companions, was judged to have been Herodes At- 
ticus*. These remains, together with the nature 
and situation of the place, render it probable that 
the Probalisii had here a temple, which had perhaps 
been repaired and decorated by Herodes. It may 
possibly have been the temple of Minerva Hellotis ; 

* Not far from hence Mr. Finlay found a fragment inscribed 
with two names, and AAISIOS, the termination apparently of 
TIpo(^a\i(noQ, 

' Catal. d'Antiq. de feu M. le C. de Choiseul Gouffier, par 
Dubois. 
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which epithet of the goddess is said to have been 
derived from the marsh of Marathon, where the 
temple was built \ 

If the situations of (Enoe, Tricorythus, and Pro- 
balinthus, can be considered as determined, it will 
follow that Marathon must have been at Vrana, 
notwithstanding that the modern name of Mara- 
thona is found in a different situation ; for it is 
impossible to suppose that two of the demi of the 
Tetrapolis should have stood in the narrow valley 
of the Charadra, or torrent of Marathona, and so 
near to each other as are Marathona and Inoi. 

It may be objected perhaps, that if we suppose 
the name of Marathon to have moved from the val- 
ley of Vrana to that of the modern Marathona, it 
may just as fairly be supposed that the name of 
(Enoe may not now be attached to the site of the 
ancient demus of that name, but may have been 
removed into its present situation from the town 
which stood at Vrana; in other words, that the 
modern name Marathona ought to be considered as 
good an evidence of the ancient position of Mara- 
thon, as that of Inoi is of (Enoe. But the cases are 
not. exactly parallel. Inoi never appears to have 
been a village in modern ages, but only a name at- 
tached to some ruins and to the surrounding fields. 
According to Pliny, (Enoe no longer existed in his 
time ^ ; which may account for its not being men- 

* 'EWwVia . . . rriy wpocrayopiav ravriyv Ic^^jjiccvai <j>a(r\ n)>' 
^Adrivdv ttTTO Tov ev MapadcDvi eXovg, ci^Oa Upvrat, Schol. Pindar. 
Olymp. 13, 56. V. et Etymol. M. in 'EXXwrtc 

* Fuere et (Enoa et Probalinthus, quae nunc non sunt. Piin. 
• H.N, 4, 7(11). 
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tioned by Pausanias. From the age of Herodotus to 
that of Pausanias, the whole district of Tetrapolis 
was generally known by the name of Marathon : we 
may easily conceive, therefore, that when Marathon 
and (Enoe had ceased to exist, while the former 
name continued to be applied to the district, that 
name might, in process of time, be specifically attached 
to whatever situation the inhabitants might prefer 
for their town or village. In the mean time a new 
settlement, with the Sclavonic name of Vrana \ may 
have been made upon the site of the ancient Ma- 
rathon by a Sclavonian colony in the ages when 
that people occupied many parts of Greece. It is 
proper to observe also, that even in the present day 
the name Marathona comprehends not only the 
village specifically so called, but also Bei, Seferi, and 
generally the whole district. 

Vrana is undoubtedly the place which a traveller 
accustomed to contemplate the sites of Grecian towns 
would fix upon as the most probable position for the 



^ With the exception of this name, and those perhaps of Bei and 
Seferi, all the modem names of the Marathonian district are of 
Greek origin : as, 'ApyaX^Kt, *A0opiar^oc, 2ot;Xi, 2r<^^i, ^avpoKo- 
paxt, 2opoc* The name 2ovXi occurs frequently in Greece, and 
appears from the instance of the celebrated Suli of Epirus, which 
is derived ffom the Selli of Homer, to be a vestige of the most 
ancient and most generally received name for the whole of Greece, 
namely 'EXXac* Of the three hamlets of Vrana, Seferi, and Bei, 
the largest (Vrana) has only twelve cottages. This name (mean- 
ing fortress) may date from about the tenth century, when the 
greater part of the Bulgarian settlements in Greece occurred. 
Seferi (battle), and Bei, seem to be Turkish words, and con- 
sequently of more recent origin, unless the former be a corrup- 
tion of Ze0vpc. 
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chief place of the Marathonian district. Backed by 
a woody mountain, naturally fortified by the torrent 
which half surrounds it, commanding the direct passes 
into the plain of Athens, looking down upon the 
central part of the plain and bay of Marathon, and 
placed at a sufficient distance from the sea to be safe 
from a surprise on that side, it embraces iall the 
requisites which the early Greeks usually sought for 
in the positions of their towns. There is no other 
situation in this district which combines those advan* 
tages ; and in no other are there any of those arti- 
ficial tumuli, which in Greece are generally found in 
the vicinity of the site of a place that flourished in a 
very distant age \ and which in this instance, there- 
fore, seem to indicate Vrana as the position of the 
ancient capital of the Marathonian district. If the 
wall which enclosed the upper part of the valley of 
Vrana was the work of Herodes, we can hardly ima- 
gine that he erected it any where but at Marathon 
itself, his favourite demus, in which he resided and 
was enrolled. 

On the other hand, if we suppose Marathon to 
have stood in the valley of the modem Marathona, 
it will be necessary to place it at Inoi, for here are 
the fountain and the remains of antiquity which fix 
the ancient site: whereas, at the village of Mara- 
thona, there are no vestiges of Hellenic antiquity ; 
and the place standing in the middle of the valley 
on the bank of the torrent, is destitute of any of 
those advantages of position, generally found in 

^ If these tumuli are not of a remote age, they are probably 
works of Herodes, and equally tend to prove Vrana to be the site 
of Marathon, 
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ancient sites : at four other places, on the contrary, 
vestiges may be observed, which, judging from similar 
remains in other parts of Attica, are alone sufficient 
to give presumption that those are the sites of the 
four demi of this district. 

We may now compare the description which 
Pausanias has left us of these places ', with actual 
appearances. 

" Marathon," he says, " is a demus equally distant 
from Athens, and from Carystus in Euboea. Here 
the barbarians invaded Attica, and, being worsted in 
battle, lost some ships in their retreat. In the plain 
is a tomb (ra^oc) of the Athenians, upon which are 
pillars {(TTtiXai) bearing the names of the men who 
fell in the battle, arranged according to their tribes : 
there is another tomb for the Platseenses of Boeotia 
and for the slaves ; for upon this occasion slaves 
engaged in action for the first time. In the same 
place there is a monument of Miltiades, son of 
Cimon .... Here, every night is heard the sound 
of horses neighing and of men fighting. Those who 
come for the purpose of examining these things 
sufier for their curiosity, but those who fortuitously 
hear them do not incur the anger of the divinities. 

"The Marathonii worship as heroes those who 
died in the battle, as well as the hero Marathon, 
from whom the demus takes its name : they worship 
also Hercules, asserting that they were the first of 
the Greeks who honoured Hercules as a god. It is 
said that a man appeared in the battle, with a rustic 
figure and dress, who slew many of the barbarians 
with a plough-share, and who was not to be seen 

' Fausan. Attic. 32, 3, seq. 
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after the action. To the Athenians who made in- 
quiry of the oracle concerning this person, no other 
answer was given, than that they were to honour 
the hero Echetlaeus. A trophy of white marble was 
also erected. As to the Modes, they were buried 
by the Athenians, as the latter affirm, because it is 
always a work of piety to cover a human body with 
earth. I was unable, however, to discover their tomb 
(ra^ov), either a heap of earth (^w^ia), or any other 
monument (<n?/i£iov), so that it seems they were 
thrown by the Athenians into excavations, as chance 
might determine *. 

" In Marathon there is a fountain called Macaria, 

There is also in Marathon a lake, for the 

most part marshy, into which the flying barbarians 
fell, through their ignorance of the ways ; and here 
it is said that the principal slaughter of them oc- 
curred. Beyond the lake (virep tt)v \ifivriv) are seen 
the stables of stone of the horses of Artaphernes, 
together with vestiges of a tent upon the rocks. A 
river flows out of the lake which, within the lake, 
affords water fit for cattle to drink ; but towards the 
place where it enters the sea, becomes salt and full 
of sea-fishes *. A little above the plain is the moun- 
tain of Pan, and a cavern worthy of inspection. The 
entrance is narrow ; but within are apartments (oIkoi) 

^ £C opvyua ^e ^pipovrtQ o'0dc» f*fC rv^oiev €ae/3aXov. Fausanias 
probably meant that pits were dug for them in different parts of 
the plain, as the bodies might chance to lie. 

' 'Pel ^£ Kal woTafjLOQ Ik Tfjg Xt/iviyc* ra fiev trpoQ avrjf r^ X^ftv?;, 
fioffKyifiaaiv vdii)p emrfihioy 7rapex<5/ncvoc, Kara Se rrfv ka^olk^v t^v 
eg TO TTcXayog aXfivpog ijdri yhtrat, Kal l^Qvtav riav daXaaaiiav 
irXriprig. 
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and baths, and that which is called the goat-stand 
(aciroXiov) of Pan, together with rocks very much 
resembling goats." 

It would be vain to expect the discovery of many 
of the monuments of art mentioned in this extract ; 
but the less perishable works of nature of which 
Pausanias speaks ought to be found by a diligent 
search. 

The marshy lake, and the river, which, becoming 
salt towards the mouth, produces sea-fishes, are pre- 
cisely as Pausanias describes them. The marsh, which 
is about six miles in circumference, is deepest towards 
the foot of Mount Koraki, where several springs issue 
from the foot of the rocks on the right side of the 
road leading from the great plain to Kato-Suli ; a 
little below these springs are some deep stagnant 
pools, fed by other subterranean sources. The other 
parts of the marsh become nearly dry in summer ; 
but these pools and springs are permanent, and pre- 
serve a luxuriance of vegetation, which renders the 
place very useful for the pasturing of cattle in the 
summer \ when verdure has abandoned the plains of 
Attica. A small stream, which has its origin in the 
springs at the foot of Mount Koraki, is then traced 
through the marsh into a small salt lake, supplied 
from subterraneous sources, and situated on the 
south-eastern extremity of the marsh, under a rocky 
ridge, the continuation of Cape Stomi. Both the 
ridge and the salt lake are known by the name of 

* The buffalo, which is often used in the agriculture of Greece, 
particularly delights in such places, where he rolls in the mud, 
and thus at once defends himself from the heat and the flies. 

11 
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Dhrakoneria (rd Apa/cwvepia) \ The lake discharges 
itself into the sea by a running stream, exactly at 
the angle where the sandy beach of the bay termi- 
nates, and where the rocks of Cape Cynosura begin 
to border the shore. The stagnant fresh-water pools 
of the marsh supply a valuable fishery of eels, and 
the salt lake of sea-fish. A torrent, issuing from the 
pass which leads from Tricorythus to Bhamnus, 
crosses the plain of Tricorythus, and adds some occa- 
sional contributions to the marsh. 

Pausanias in mentioning the fountain Macaria^ just ^^^J[^ 
before he describes the marsh \ affords a presumption 
that the fountain at the head of the marsh in the 
pass of Mount Koraki leading to Suli, and which in 
fact is the most considerable source of fresh water in 
the Marathonia^ is the Macaria : and we find the 
strongest confirmation of this opinion in Strabo. 
According to his version of the death of Eurystheus, 
the children of Hercules, when protected by the 
Athenians, dwelt at Tricorythus : the battle in which 
the Argives were overthrown occurred in the Mara- 
thonia : Eurystheus was slain in the action, his body 
was interred at Gargettus, and his head, which was 
cut oflF by lolaus, was buried in Tricorythus, below 

^ Literally, the monster ^waters, ApaKwv is applied by the 
modern Greeks not only to things monstrous or wonderful, but to 
those also respecting which there are wonderful stories in circu- 
lation, which is the case with regard to this salt lake. 

^ Pausanias says, the fountain was iy rf MapaOHyi ; which, 
coupled with the modern name Marathona, has led to the 
opinion adopted by travellers in general, that the fountain at 
CEnoe was Macaria : but ey r^ MapadtDvt, as already observed, 
commonly signified " within the Marathonian district.'* 
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the carriago-road (a/ua&rov), near the fountain Maca- 
ria; from which circumstance the place was called 
** the head of Eurystheus ^" The part of the Ha- 
maxitus, or carriage -road, here alluded to, was pro- 
bably where it led through the pass between the 
marsh and Mount Koraki, over the rocks at the foot 
of that mountain, where traces of ancient wheels 
are still visible. 

The pass, it may be observed, is one of some im- 
portance, being the only direct and easy passage 
from the Mesogaea by the plain of Marathon to 
Rhamnus and the places to the northward. 

On the eastern side of the great marsh, there is a 
small cavern in the side of Mount Dhrakoneria, which 
has in some places the appearance of having been 
wrought by art. 
Arta^er- ^^^ positiou correspouds to that of the place 
nes. called " the stables of Artaphernes," as indicated 

by Pausanias. In the adjoining plain of Trico- 

* 'Evpvffdevs fJ'^y oZv (TTparevaag elg MapaOcDva ivl tovq 'HpaifXcovc 
Trai^a^ koI *l6\aoVf poridriadyTwy 'Adiyva/oiv, iaropeiTai veaely kv 
T^ fJ^o-XV' '^'*^ ''^ f^*' dXXo fftjfia TapyriTToi ra^ijfvat, tvjv ^e 
KeiftaXrjy xwpig kv TpiKopivd^f avoKOXpavrog avTrjv 'loXaov wept rvfv 
Kpi)vriv TYiv MaKapiav vtto tov afid^iToy' Koi 6 tottoc KaXelrat 
'EvpvaSku)^ iC£0aX^. Strabo, p. 377. ky r^ KopiyOtp, the old 
reading of this passage, was changed by Korai into ky TpiKoplyOa* 
the proof of which reading is found in the relation of the same 
event by Diodorus (4, 57), as well as in Euripides (Heraclid. 81), 
and Pherecydes (ap. Antonin. Liberal. 33). See note to the French 
translation of Strabo, iii. p. 249. The fountain Macaria was 
named from a daughter of Hercules by Deianeira, who oflfered 
herself a voluntary sacrifice to secure victory to the Heracleidae. 
Pausan. Attic. 32, 5. Euripides represents Eurystheus to have 
been made prisoner, and put to death by Alcmena. Euripid*. 
Heracl. 475. seq. 
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rythus, the Pereaan commanders were probably en- 
camped. Protected from surprise by the great 
marshy by the pass of Macaria, and by the surround- 
ing hills, commanding at the same time a safe and 
easy communication through Rhamnus with the 
Persian garrison at Eretria in one direction, and in 
the other with the Marathonian beach and the ships 
in the bay, the vale of Tricorythus was peculiarly 
well adapted for the head-quarters of the invading 
army. 

The only indication which Pausanias has given of 
the position of the mountain of Pan is, that it was a 
little further removed from the plain than the marsh 
and salt lake \ Of the mountains, therefore, which 
surround the Marathonian plain, Stavrokoraki seems 
to have the best claim to be considered the mountain 
of Pan ; and here we should search for the spacious 
cavern with a narrow entrance, which Pausanias has 
described ^ 

The artificial monuments of antiquity at Marathon 
are divisible into such as may have existed before 
the battle, having no reference to it, and those which 
were erected in consequence of that event: the 

* oXiyov iLvatripia rov TreSiov IIovoc €<rriv opoQ. Pausan. Attic. 
32,6. 

' The natural consequence of placing Macaria at the fountain 
of (Enoe was to mistake a cavern in the hill, which rises above 
that fountain to the north, for the grotto of Pan ; but this cave 
is of the smallest dimensions, and contains a few stalactites, which 
it is hardly possible, by any stretch of imagination, to magnify 
into the baths, habitations,, and petrified goats, described by 
Pausanias. 

VOL. II. H 
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former we may expect to find upon or near the site 
of the ancient towns ; the latter, in the most central 
and conspicuous part of the scene of action. 

Of the greater part of the antiquities of the four 
demiy I have already had occasion to speak in refer- 
ence to their topographical position. 

If a conjecture might be hazarded as to the tumuli 
near Vrani, we might perhaps call the large one the 
sepulchre of Xuthus, son of Hellen, to whom the 
district of Hyttenia having been granted by Erech- 
theus the second, as a dowry with his daughter, 
Xuthus founded therein the four towns, and gave it 
the name of Tetrapolis *. 
Hera- Marathou being placed at Vrana, the probability 

follows that the peribolus of a temple which has 
been already described, as existing at the foot of 
Mount Argaliki at the entrance of the valley of 
Vrana, belonged to the temple of Hercules, the 
chief divinity of the Marathonii ; for we learn from 
Herodotus, that it was in a piece of land sacred to 
Hercules, that the Athenians were encamped pre- 
viously to their taking up the more extended posi- 
tion which they assumed on the day of battle ; and 
it will be seen hereafter that, in all probability, the 
first position of the army was exactly in this part of 
the valley of Vrana. The Heracleium of Marathon 
was of some celebrity. Archidamus, when he over- 
ran Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesiaii 
war, abstained from offering any injury to Marathon 
out of respect to Hercules, from whom the kings of 
Sparta were descended, and because the Heracleidse 

^ Strabo, p. 383. Stephan. in TeTpdvoXig. 

11 
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had here received hospitality, and had overcome the 
enemies of their race ^ 

Here perhaps may have stood the altars of the 
heroes Echetlaeus and Marathon, of the latter of 
whom there was a statue, representing him as a 
peasant^. There was also a sanctuary of Apollo 
Delius at Marathon, firom whence the Athenian 
Oewpia or sacred legation to Delus set out for Prasids, 
its place of embarkation, and where the diviners 
together with daily sacrifices observed the prognos- 
tics which regulated its departure ^ 

Of the monuments erected after the battle, we are Tomb of 

the Athe- 

at once directed to the probable site by the conspi- mans. 
cuous tumulus which stands at half a mile from the 
sea-shore, about the middle of the plain. As Pausa- 
nias, after having mentioned the tomb of the Athe- 
nians, says that he could not see any heap of earth, 
or other monument indicating the burying-place of 
the Persians, whom he supposes therefore to have 
been thrown into pits, it must evidently have been 
to this barrow that he alluded in describing the 
tomb of the Athenians. 

This heap of earth, therefore, covers the remains 

* Diodor. 12, 45. 

' 'i^apadutv, ov TO kv Mapa6aivt dfyaX/xa* eari ^e ^pcuf yeoipyc^c* 
Philost. Sophist. 2, 1, § 7. 

' At CEnoe, of the tribe Hippothoontis, near the frontier of 
Boeotia, there was a similar sanctuary of Apollo Pythius, from 
whence the theoria, after the same previous ceremonies, set out 
for Delphi by the sacred road, which passed through Panopaea. 
Philochor. ap. Schol. Sophoc. CEd. Col. v. 1102, There was a 
previous observation of tru^iia at the Pythium of Athens : these 
were the Pythian lightnings (dorpaTrat IlvO/ai) mentioned by 
Euripides (Ion 285), and which were looked for over Harma in 
Mount Parnes (Strabo, p. 404). 

H 2 
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of the 192 heroes, who purchased with their lives a 
victory the most remarkable for the disproportion ^ 
of the parties engaged, that history has recorded ; — 
a victory which was only equalled in its Important 
consequences by that of Salamis, and which may be 
said to have affected the arts, policy, and civilization 
of Europe from that time to the present day. The 
tumulus is known by the name of Soro (o Sopoc), 
the tomb *, the word which has probably been applied 
to it by the people of Attica ever since its erection : 
it is about thirty feet high, and two hundred yards in 
circumference, composed of a light mould mixed with 
sand, amidst which I found many brazen heads of 
arrows, about an inch in length, of a trilateral form, 
and pierced at the top with a round hole for the 
reception of the shaft. There were also, in still 
greater number, fragments of black flint, rudely 
shaped by art, and which in general are longer than 
the arrow-heads of brass. All these were probably 
discharged by the Persian bowmen, and, having been 
collected after the action, were thrown into the grave 
of the Athenians, as an offering to the victorious 
dead, who thus received the first marks of those 
heroic honours which were ever afterwards paid to 
them by the Marathonii '. 

^ Nulla unquam tarn exigua manus tantas opes prostravit. 
Com. Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

' This Hellenic word, meaning literally a heap, was derived 
from the earliest form of the tomb, but was applied, in later 
times, to sepulchral monuments of other kinds, particularly to 
that which resembles a tumulus less than any ; namely, the stone- 
coffin or sarcophagus. 

Herodotus (7. 69) remarks, that in the expedition of Xerxes 
the Ethiopians used short arrows headed with the same kind of 
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There are several vestiges of ancient monuments 
around the tumulus. At a very small distance from 
it is a heap of earth and stones, not indeed of any 
considerable height, but having much the appearance 
of being artificial : it is the tomb perhaps of the 
Plataeenses and Athenian slaves. 

At 500 yards to the northward of the sreat tumulus Monument 
is a ruin called Pyrgo (Uvpyo^) : it consists of the tiades. 
foundations of a square monument, constructed of 
large blocks of white marble, and has been sup- 
posed, with great appearance of probability, to have 
been the monument erected in honour of Miltiades. 
The modern name Pyrgo may have been given to it 
before it was so much ruined as to have lost its 
quadrangular form, or it may perhaps have had a 
modem superstructure forming it into a tower, having 
perhaps been originally of that form which was one of 
the most common among the sepulchral monuments 
of the Greeks, a cubical basis supporting a stele or 
short column *. 

bard stone with which they engraved seals : this shows at least 
that the custom of pointing arrows with stone was customary 
among some of the ancient nations of the east, and renders it 
not improbable that some of the bowmen of Datis may have used 
such weapons. Black flint, it may be observed, is not a very 
common substance in Greece, and is not found in the neighbour- 
hood of Marathon. Gun-flints are generally made of agate brought 
from northern Albania. 

[Flints of the same kind as those found in the tumulus of 
Marathon have been observed on many ancient sites in Attica, 
and in some places in such abundance, that it has become a ques- 
tion, whether they were arrow-heads, and whether they are not 
natural productions. — Additional Note of 1837.] 

* The arfiXai admitted of an infinite variety of forms and orna- 
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Probaiin- Not fer to westward of this spot, an inundation of 
the torrent of Vrana happening at the same time as 
that of Marathona, of which I have already spoken, 
uncovered, not long before my last visit to Marathon, 
the foundations of some houses, together with several 
vases of ancient fabric and very large dimensions, 
which had been sunk in the ground; the remains 
perhaps of the habitations of some of the ancient 
cultivators of this fertile plain. In the same direc- 
tion from the tumulus, and about midway from 
thence to the foot of Mount Argaliki, are the foun- 
dations of buildings at a place called Valari, a cor- 
ruption perhaps of Probalinthm : among them is a 
large architrave with a few Greek letters upon it, 
which appeared to have once formed part of a church, 
for the construction or repair of which it had been 
transported probably from the ruins in the neighbour- 
ing marsh, where it may have belonged to the tem- 
ple of Minerva Hellotis. The extremity of Mount 
Argaliki, where it approaches the marsh, is the position 
already attributed to Probalinthtts : here ancient ter- 
races are observed on the falls of the mountain ; indi- 
cative of a cultivation which has long ceased. This 
projection of Argaliki forms a natural termination of 
the Marathonian plain ; but the Probalysia, or district 
of Probalinthus, may have extended ftirther, and 
have shared the narrow plain already mentioned 

ments ; when cylindrical, they were never of the proportions of 
columns used in buildings, but much shorter ; and it may be 
doubted whether Grecian taste in the time of its purity would 
have tolerated such a monument as a single column of architec- 
tural proportions. 
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with the demus of Phegeus, whiqh, as before ob- 
served, was in this situation ^ 

Some other remains of antiquity were observable 
on the left bank of the river of Marathona, in a line 
between the tumulus and the pass of Kato-Suli; 
and near the south-western angle of the great marsh, 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea,^at the church 
of Misosporetissa ^ have been noticed the remains 
of a single Ionic column, of two feet and a half in 
diameter, of the best period of the arts. It stands 
very near the situation where we may suppose the 
trophy of white marble to have stood, which was 
erected by the Athenians after the action, and which, 
from the remark of Pausanias on its material, seems 
to have still existed in his time ; for this is precisely 
the spot where the chief slaughter of the barbarians 
took place, and where the victory of the Athenians 
was crowned by driving them to the shore and into 
the marsh. 

There is reason to believe that Icaria, Semachus, 
and Plothse, were demi of the southern part of Dia- 
cria, not far from the Marathonian district. 

We are told by Statins, that Icarius, who gave icaria. 
name as well to the demus as to the mountain upon 
which it stood, was slain in the Marathonian forest '. 

* eoTi Se 6 ^fjfiog rfjc 'Apci^iyvi^oc fiera^v 4friyib>Q tov TrpcJc 
Mapa6u/i/i icai Bpuvpwvoc* Stephan. in 'AXai *Apa<lnjvlBeg. At 
lerotzakalo near the extremity of this plain, Mr. Finlay found 
a sepulchral stone inscribed AiovvcrioQ, 

' *H Uavayia ^ MKro-crwopiTiffcra is so called because the fes- 
tival is held in the middle of seed-time, or about the beginning of 
October. 

' Stat. Theb. 11, 644. 
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This forest still eoYers the mountains Afoiismo and 
Aigaliki ; it extends nearly to the searshore and the 
Mesogaea, and, next to that of Mount Fames, is the 
most extensive forest in Attica. Mount Aigaliki 
being the most detached of the Brilessian summits, 
seems best to answer to the mountain Icarius\ and Ica- 
ria itself occupied probably the vale of Bapendosia. 
Semadmii The proximity of the Semachidae and Icarienses 
may be strongly suspected from the similar fivOot 
related of these demi. Bacchus was said to have 
experienced hospitality from the Attic hero Sema- 
chus ^ and his daughters, as well as from Icarius and 
his daughter Erigone '. 

According to Pbilochorus, the Semachidse were 
in Epacria * : whence it would seem that the district 

' PUn. H. N. 4, 7 (1 1). Solin. 13. ' Stephan. ibid. 

' The following was the Attic fivdos relating to Icarius. When 
Ceres and Bacchus first came into Attica, the former was enter- 
tained by Celeus at Eleusis, where she taught him the cultivation 
of com ; while Bacchus imparted to Icarius, who received him at 
Icaria, the art of making* wine. Some peasants who were intoxi- 
cated with the wine murdered Icarius, thinking he had poisoned 
them ; and buried him the next morning, when they discovered 
their error. Erigone, the daughter of Icarius, was conducted to 
the grave by the dog of Icarius, named Maera, and hanged herself 
for grief at her father's loss. Erigone and her dog became con- 
stellations. ApoUod. 3, 14. § 7. Hygin. fab. 130. TibuU. 4, 
El. 1. Stephan. in 'Iicap/a. The only argument that can be 
adduced in favour of placing Icaria to the north-west of Athens 
(see above, p. 3. n. 2) is the verse of Statins (Theb. 11, 644), 

** Icarii Celeique domus viridesque Melsenae ;'* 
but the vicinity of Icaria to Eleusis (Celei domus) is by no means 
necessary to the poet's meaning, in reference to the mythus of 
Bacchus and Ceres. 

* Ap. Stephan. in ^rifiaxi^ai. See above, p. 30. n. 2. 
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of the ancient city Epacria still preserved its ap- 
pellation in the fourth century B. c. ^ The Epa- 
crenses at that time were probably a demus, dwell- 
ing on the site of the ancient city of that name; 
as well because all the other twelve cities, except 
Cecropia, became demi, as because the 'EvaKpug are 
mentioned in an inscription of the Royal Museum of 
Paris as neighbours of the Plothenses ^ ; and hence Pioth*. 
Plothse likewise may be placed in this vicinity. 

Having finished his observations on Marathon, i^^m>™ii»8- 
Pausanias thus proceeds to speak of Rhamnus ^ : 
1^ Rhamnus is distant about sixty stades from Mara- 
thon, on the road which leads near the sea to Oropus. 
The dwellings of the inhabitants are by the sea-side, 
but the temple of Nemesis is at a small distance 
above the shore. This goddess is beyond all others 
implacable towards human insolence and injustice. 
It appears that the barbarians who landed at Mara- 
thon exposed themselves to her auger, by despising 
the diflSculties which were opposed to their enter- 
prise against Athens, to such a degree that, as if 
those diflSculties had been already surmounted, they 
brought here a block of the stone of Parus for the 
construction of a trophy. This stone Pheidias 
wrought into a statue of Nemesis. On her head 
the goddess has a crown, on which are stages and 
small figures of victory; In her right hand is a vase, 
and in her left the branch of an apple-tree. On the 

^ This meaning of Epacria is confirmed by the Lex. Rhet. ap. 
Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 259, which sa.ys, '£7raicp/a* orofia x<^Va£ 
ir\r}aioy TerpairoXewc KetfiivriQ. 

* Boeckh, C. Inscrip. Gr. No. 82. 

' Attic. 33, 2 seq. 
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^ vase ^Ethiopians are represented, concerning which I 
have no conjectures of my own to offer ; nor can I 
assent to the opinion of those who say that they 
relate to the river Oceanus, because the ^thiopes 
inhabit the banks of Oceanus, who was the father of 

Nemesis' Neither this nor any other 

ancient statue of Nemesis is made with wings. As 
to the wings, which I have since observed on some 
statues of Nemesis, held in the highest veneration by 
the Smyrnaei *, they appear to have been given to 
Nemesis in the same manner as to Love, because 
Nemesis takes particular cogniza&ce of the affairs of 
lovers. I now proceed to speak of the figures repre- 
sented in relief on the basis of the statue, premising 
in explanation of them, that Helena is said by the 
Greeks to have been the daughter of Nemesis, and 
to have been suckled and nursed by Leda ; and that 
all men consider Jupiter, and not Tyndareos, to have 
been the father of Helena. Pheidias having heard 
of this, has represented Leda conducting Helena to 
Nemesis ; he has also represented Tyndareos and his 
sons, and a man called the horseman (^Itttcvc) standi 
ing by a horse: there are also Agamemnon, and 

^ I omit the remarks of Pausanias which follow, tending to 
show that he was opposed to this opinion, because in his time the 
word Oceanus was applied not to the river Nile, as it was in the 
more ancient mythology, bat to the Atlantic Ocean. It seems 
clear, that the worship of Nemesis, her descent from Oceanus or 
the Nile, and the Ethiopians on the vase, had all reference to the 
worship of a deity introduced into Attica from Egypt, and called 
Nemesis by the Greeks. The Ethiopians alluded to on the vase 
of the Rhamnusian Nemesis were the inhabitants of Meroe on the 
Nile. 

^ V. Pausan. Achaic. 5, 1. Bceot. 35, 2. 
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Menelaus, and Pyrrhus son of Achilles, who was 
the first husband of Hennlone daughter of Helena : 
Orestes is omitted, because he murdered his mother, 
although Hennione never deserted him, but bore 
him a son. There are also upon the base two young 
men, one of whom is named Epochus: of these I 
heard only that they are the brothers of (Enoe, from 
whom the demus (Enoe receives its name." 

The territory of Rhamnus, like that of Marathon, 
was secluded from the rest of Attica by surrounding 
mountains. Its cultivable soil was a plain, three 
miles in length, separated from the seanshore by a 
ridge of rocky hills, and enclosed on the opposite or 
western side by a mountain named Dhimiko, which 
is connected with the summits bordering the plain of 
Marathon and the valley of (Enoe. At the southern 
end of the valley of Rhamnus is the pass which has 
already been mentioned as leading into it from the 
plain of Tricorythus. At its opposite or northern 
extremity, upon bjx elevation overlooking a narrow 
ravine of near half a mile in length, which leads 
down to a small bay, are found the ruins of the 
Hierum of Nemesis, and, on the northern side of 
the bay, the remains of the fortified demus of Rham- 
nus, which was considered one of the principal for- 
tresses of Attica '. It is now called Ovrio-Kastro ^ 
The circuit was about half a mile, consisting of a 
small quadrangular citadel, on the summit of a hill 

' Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. Rhamnus appears to 
have still existed in the time of Pliny : see above, p. 83. n. 1. 

' ^OfipiO'Kaarpoy, a corruption of '£/3pa(ov-KaoTpov, Jewish 
Castle, is a name not uncommonly applied in Greece to the ruins 
of a Hellenic fortress. 
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connected by a narrow ridge with the mountains, 
which closelj approach it on the land side. On the 
north, the place was defended by a torrent : on the 
south, there is a small plain, extending to the sea. 
Traces of the walls and towers are still to be seen, 
i^onstructed or at least faced with white marble of 
finished and regular masonry ; but the principal re- 
mains are those of a gate, with its adjoining walls, 
which formed the principal entrance to the fortress 
on the small connecting ridge, which I have men- 
tioned. There are also the remains of a wall, which 
protected the communication on the land side be- 
tween the Hierum and the fortress. 

TheHierumof Nemesis consisted of a large artificial 
platform, supported by a wall towards the declivities. 
In the centre of the platform stood two temples. The 
larger was a peripteral hexastyle, seventy-one feet long 
and thirty-three broad on the stylobate, with a pro* 
naus, cella, and posticum, in the usual manner. There 
were twelve columns on the sides, fluted only at the 
top and bottom, two feet four inches in diameter 
below, and thirteen feet six inches in height. All 
the columns have fallen except portions of seven on 
the southern side and of one in the pronaus. The 
rest of the building lies in a confused heap, amidst 
which are seen some fragments of a colossal statue, 
of dimensions agreeing with those of the Bhamnu- 
sian Nemesis, as stated by two Greek writers ^ The 



* *Fafivov(riav Nc/xco'iv. . 'Ev 'Pa/xvoi/vn Nc/xcercwc t^pvro ayaX- 
/Lia ^CKaTT^^v, oXoXiSov epyov ^eiStov, t\ov kv t^ X^'f** ftriXiac 
icXa^ov. Hesych. in v. Zenob. cent. 5. prov. 82. A colossal 
head, found in the ruins of this temple, supposed to have been 
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roof was formed of tiles of Pentelic marble ; and 
remains of painted ornaments are still visible on frag- 
ments of the coniice. 

The colossal statue appears to have differed 
from the description of Pausanias, inasmuch as 
it is not of Parian stone, but of the same Atti^ 
marble which furnished the materials of every part 
of the temples, and peribolus of the Hierum, with 
the exception of the columns and antse of the small 
temple. We may infer, therefore, either that the 
original statue of Parian marble had been removed, 
and another of the same dimensions supplied in its 
place (which substitutions were not unfrequent in 
Greece, especially after the Roman spoliations); or 
else that the story of the block of stone brought by 
the Persians was a vulgar fable, or an invention of 
the priests of Nemesis, by which Pausanias was de- 
ceived. That the Persians should have thought of 
erecting a trophy at all, — that they should have been 
so curious with regard to its materials as to bring a 
block of Parian marble with them, — and that they 
should have left it at Rhamnus before the battle, — 
are all so improbable, that the truth of the story may 
fairly be doubted. 

Several fragments of figures, in high relief, have 
been found among the ruins of the temple of Neme- 
sis : they are of white marble, about one foot in 
height, and are wrought with such perfection, that 
we may easily believe them to have been a part of 
that composition, in relief, on the basis of the statue 

that of the statue of Nemesis, is now in the British Museum, 
No. 325 
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of Nemesis, which, as well as the statue itself, was 
the work of Phidias ^ 

The smaller temple was thirty-five feet long by 
twenty«^ne feet broad, and consisted only of a cella, 
with a portico, in front of which were two fluted 
Doric columns, of two feet seven inches diameter, 
between antae. The walls were of polygonal masonry. 
On either side of the door of this temple stood a 
marble 6p6vog or chair. On one of these, below the 
seat, is the inscription OlftiSc Stucrrparoc aveOtiKtv ; and 
on the upper edge of the back of the chair, eirJ Upela^ 
4>iXo(TTpaT Upon the other chair, similarly si- 
tuated, are the words Nt/iecrci ^SuxfrpaTog avcOi^iccv, and 
em Uptiag KaXXicrro .... The dedication of one of 
these chairs to Themis has led to the opinion, that 
this temple was dedicated to Themis, and the larger 
to Nemesis. Among the ruins of the smaller temple 
was found a fragment, wanting the head and shoul- 
ders, of a statue of the human size, clothed in the 
close formal drapery of the Eginetan school. This 

1 Strabo, p. 396, and Pliny, 86, 5 (4, § 3), diflfer from Pausa- 
nias on this point : they say, the statue was the work of Agora- 
critus of Parus, a disciple of Phidias ; and Antigonus of Carystus 
asserted (ap. Zenob. 1. 1.) that the words ^AyopaKpiTOQ Uapioc 
iiroiriasv were affixed to the apple-branch in the goddess's hand.. 
There was a common opinion, however, that Phidias was the real 
author of the statue, but that he gave up the honotir of the work 
to his favourite disciple (vide Suid. Zenob. 1. 1. Tzetz. Chil. 7, 
960) : who probably assisted him in it ; the great master moreover 
being, perhaps, ambitious only of reputation in the sculpture of 
metal and ivory, which was considered of a higher order. Some 
persons believed the statue to have been the work of Diodotus, 
whose name we do not find mentioned on any other occasion. 
Strabo, p. 396. 
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statue is now in the British Museum. Its apparent 
antiquity compared with the sculptures found in the 
larger temple, the polygonal masonry of the smaller, 
and its fluted columns compared with the unfluted of 
the larger, all seem to show that the smaller was the 
more ancient of the two, and anterior to the Persian 
war ; though we must suppose in this case, from the 
form of the letters and the long vowels employed in 
the inscriptions on the chairs, that they were added 
long after the date of the building itself, probably at 
the same time as the columns of the portico, which 
may have been ruined in the Persian war ; for there 
is this great difference between the cella and its 
front, that the former is of marble, and the latter of 
a softer and coarser stone. It is remarkable that the 
walls of these two buildings, although they stand so 
near together that the north-eastern angle of the 
smaller temple almost touches the flank of the larger, 
were not parallel. It is a conspicuous instance of 
that neglect of exact symmetry which is often 
observable in Greek buildings. 

Tlie Oropia was considered a part of Boeotia : its 
ancient dialect was -Slolic, like that of Bceotia ; and 
it is with a reference to the situation of the Oropia, 
beyond the borders of Attica, that Thucydides calls 
it Peiraice (Ilcipatict), or i? irepav yn) ^ Nevertheless, 
Oropus was generally under the Athenian govern- 

* . . . ot UeXoiroypllffioi .... irapi6yT£Q ^e *^wv6y, rffv yfjy 
rijy TLeipdiicilv KaXovfiiyriVf i]v vifJLOyrai ^Chptoirioi 'AOrivaitay viriiKooi 

c^f/oxrav. Thucyd. 2, 23 oi *A6rjydioi • . • • &payT£C 

Ik Tfjg MijXoVf ahroi fJLey firXevtray eg ^Qpwwoy Trjg vipay yijg. 
Thucyd. 3, 91. 
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ment, and was finally given up to Athens by Philip 
son of Amyntas, after he had taken Thebes ^ It 
may be doubted, however, whether it ever became 
one of the demi of Attica. 

'Qpunro^y precisely in its ancient form, is the name 
now applied to a small village situated on the right 
bank of the Vourieni (Bovptcvi, or Bovpcai^), anciently 
the Asopus, at its issue from the rocky gorges 
of the hills which separate the maritime plain of 
Oropus from the more inland plain of Tanagra, and 
which are a continuation of the principal chain of 
the Diacrian summits, extending from thence as far 
as Thebes. At Oropo are some fragments of build- 
ings and sepulchral stones, scattered about the vil- 
lage, or preserved in some ruined churches, as well 
here as at Sykamino, on the opposite side of the 
Asopus. The torrents flowing from the hills, which 
rise above Oropo on the south, often bring to light 
similar vestiges of antiquity : just before I visited 
the place in 1806, several ancient tombs had been 
thus discovered, from which I procured several 
xystrse, heads of spears and swords made of brass ; 
sufficient proofs of a town of great antiquity having 
stood on the site of Oropo. 

The plain of Oropus expands from its upper angle 
at Oropo towards the mouth of the Asopus^ and 
stretches for five miles along the shore, from the 
foot of the hills of Markopulo on the east, to the 
village of Khalkuki on the west, where begin some 
heights, extending westward to Dhilisi, the ancient 
Delium. Midway between Oropo and the eastern 

' Pausan. Attic. 34, 1. 
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extremity of the plain^ or about two miles from each^ 
in the centre of a bay formed by two low capes, is 
the SicaXa or wharf, which affords the usual point of 
embarkation from the surrounding district for the 
opposite coast of Etibcea. This place receives the 
name of aTovg ayiovg aTToaroXovc, from a ruined 
church dedicated to " the Holy Apostles," near 
which are some wells and gardens. The remains of 
a Hellenic wall, in the sea, some fragments of archi- 
tecture in the church, the foundation of what appears 
to have been an ancient watch-tower, on the summit 
of a remarkable hill, which, projecting from the 
mountains, here leaves only a narrow space between 
it and the shore, added to some other vestiges of 
Hellenic antiquity at the foot of the same hill, on 
the north-western side, are decisive in showing that 
here stood either the port named Delphinium, or 
Oropus itself ; there is great difficulty in determining 
which. 

Strabo, after having enumerated the places onOropus. 
the eastern coast of Attica from south to north, 
describes those on the coast of Boeotia, of which he 
reckons the Oropia a part : " The beginning of 
Boeotia," he says, " is Oropus ^ and the sacred har- 
bour named Delphinium, opposite to which is old 
Eretria in Eubcea, distant sixty stades. Beyond 
Delphinium, and distant twenty stades from it, is 
Oropus, opposite to which is the present Eretria, 
distant forty stades : then occurs Delium ^" Here, 

^ Pausanias (Attic. 34, 1) describes the Oropia as fieraiv rfjg 
'ATTiKrjg Koi Tavaypucfji, 

* 'EJ^C ^€ rrfv wepifiyrfaiv Tfjg x^P^^ (scil. Boeotise) iroirjTeov, 
ap^afiivovQ ^tno Tfjg irpog Ev/3otav 7rapa\/ac, Tfjg crvyexovQ 
VOL. II. I 
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although the numbers will not bear an exact com- 
parison with the localities, the difference of distance 
sufficiently shows that the place called by Strabo Old 
Eretria, but noticed by no other author, was in the 
inner part of the bay of Vathy ; the north-eastemly 
direction of the coast from the Cape of Paleo 
'Egripo, here causing a considerable enlargement of 
the breadth of the channeL It seems, therefore, 
that in the time of Strabo there was a place in that 
bay called Old Eretria, but which could not have 
been the site of the great Eretria» the rival of 
Chalcis, and one of the leading cities of Greece ; the 
ruins at Paleo 'Egripo, which consist of the walls and 
citadel of a large town, with a theatre, a stadium, a 
port, and other remains^ proving the existence in that 
place of a flourishing city during many ages. This, 
therefore, is the point from which Thucydides mea- 
sures sixty stades to Oropus. But the interval between 
Paleo 'Egripo, and the low cape opposite to it, which 
lies between the mouth of the Asopus and the Skala 
of Apostolus, is not more than half that number of 
stades. The land we may indeed suppose to have 
undergone some increase in the course of twenty- 

rpf 'Arrocp. ^^PX^ ^^ o 'OptuTroc Koi 6 upog Xi/Lti^y, ov KoXovtri 
AeX^^viov, Kaff or fi vaXcda *£pcrpia ey ij Ev/^o^^, BidirXouy 
e^pvaa k^qKorra (rraSiiav, Mera M ro ^iKupiviOV kariv 6 ^Qipanrds 
kv tiKooi tnahioiQ' Kara he tovt6v kanv fi vvv 'Epcrpia* hidirXovQ ^ 
kir aMiv ardhioi retrtrapaKoyra, Strabo, p. 403. The epitomizer 
of this passage has E^iiKovra instead of TtturapaKoyTa^ but as 
Strabo evidently intended to notice a difference in the ^(an-Xovc, 
the former number is doubtless erroneous. Thucydides also 
measures sixty stades from Eretria to Oropus, . . • hii^n Se 
fidXiara 6 ^Clpuyirdc t&v 'Epcrpicoiv ttoXcoij; OaXdtrtTric fiirpoy 
k^Koyra araliovQ, Thucyd. 8, 9S. 

11 
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two centuries, as we find almost invariably on other 
alluvial shores, especially near such rivers as the 
Asopus. But this could not have aflfected the 
Skala; and, in fact, Oropo itself is not so much 
as sixty stades distant in a direct line from Paleo 
'Egripo ^ That measure, however, is better suited 
to Oropo than to any point on the coast, and may 
be taken therefore as favourable to the opinion that 
Oropiis was at Oropo, to which the modem name, 
with concurrent vbstiges of an ancient town, lends 
strength, as well as the distance of twenty stades 
from Delphinium^ if we identify that ancient port 
with the Skala. To this we may add, that the cities 
of Greece seldom stood on the shore, and that Oropo, 
removed two or three miles from the sea, situated 
on the banks of a river on a strong height, backed 
by mountains, and watered by springs, if as precisely 
adapted to an ancient foundation. On the other hand, 
the reasons for believing that Oropus was a maritime 
city are not without the greatest weight. In several 
occurrences relating to it in the history of Thucydides, 
there is every appearance that such was the fact ^ 

' Error in excess is a common characteristic of the distances 
given by Thucydides, when measured by the stade of 600 Greek 
feet. That this measure was his standard, we have proof in some 
of the distances round Athens, which naturally were more cor- 
rectly known to the historian than any others : for example, 
those from Athens to Achamse, and to Deceleia ; and the length 
of the Long Walls. 

* These are particularly stated by Mr. Finlay, " Topography 
of Oropia and Diacria,'* p. 4 — 7. They happened in the sixth 
year of the war (b. c. 426), when the Athenian fleet of sixty 
sail, with 6000 hoplitse on board, anchored at Oropus, — in the 
twentieth year of the war (b. c. 411), when Oropus fell into the 

i2 



raeium. 
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though it is also possible that by Oropus, the his- 
torian in every instance intended only the Oropian 
shore. Diodorus and Pausanias, however, furnish 
evidence more positive as to its maritime situation. 
The latter describes it as em Oa\aaafiQ^9 and the 
former relates that in the year b. c. 402» vrhen 
Athens had lost the Oropia^ the Thebans, in con- 
sequence of a sedition of the Oropii, removed the 
city seven stades from the sea ^. 
Amphu- Connected with the question as to the position 
of Oropus is that of the temple of Amphiaraus. 
" The Oropii," says Pausanias *, " were the first to 
worship Amphiaraus as a god. The temple con- 
tains his statue, of white marble. The altar is 
divided into several parts : one is sacred to Her- 
cules, Jupiter, and Apollo Pseon * ; another, to the 
heroes and their wives ; a third, to Vesta, Hermes, 

hands of the Boeotians, and in the same year when occurred that 
naval action in this part of the straits, hy which the Athenians 
lost Euhoea. Thucyd. 3, 91. 8, 60. 95. 

* *H fxev oZv irdXtQ itrrXv iir\ daXaerffric fiiya ov^tv iq avyypai^rlv 
vape^Ofxivri' dTri^et Be Bw^eKa rfjc iroXewg tTTa^iovQ fxaKiora iepoy 
Tov 'AfK^iapdov, Pausan. Attic. 34, 1. 

* Kvpievtravreg TrJQ 7r<JXewc fxer^Kitray awo rriQ doKdfftrric avrovc 
wg evra cra^iovc. Diodor. 14, 77. 

In the former edition of this work, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, I. p. 199, as Well as in Travels 
in Northern Greece, II. p. 446, I had arrived at the conclusion 
that Oropus stood at Oropo, and Delphinium at the Skala ; but 
Mr. Finlay having lately published an able examination of this 
question, and having concluded in favour of the opposite opinion, 
I have left the question open to the reader, hoping that in the 
present state of Greece, some discoveries may decide it. 

' Attic. 34, 2. 

* llaitay* ovofAa Koi iarpoQ. Hesych* in liaiwy^ 
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and, of the children of AmphiarauB, to Amphilo- 
chus alone * ; for Alcmseon, on account of his con- 
duct to Eriphyle, has no share in the honours of 
Amphiaraus and Amphilochus : the fourth part of 
the altar is sacred to Venus, to Panaceia, to laso *, 
to Hjgieia, and to Minerva Paeonia ; the fifth, to 
the Nymphs, to Pan, and to the rivers Achelous 
and Cephissus." * * * 

" Near the temple the Oropii have a source of 
water, called the fountain of Amphiaraus, which is 
not honoured by them with any sacrifices, nor is it 
employed for lustrations, or for the washing of 
hands; but when any person is relieved from dis- 
ease by the oracle, he throws into the spring coined 
money, of gold or silver ; for Amphiaraus is reported 
to have ascended from thence as a god. Those 
who consult the oracle undergo lustration, which 
consists in a sacrifice to Amphiaraus and to the 
others whose names are on the altar : after this pre- 
liminary, they sacrifice a ram to the god ; and, lying 
down upon the skin, await the manifestation of the 
oracle in their dreams ^" 



* Amphilochus was for a short time king of Argos : he founded 
Argos Amphilochicum in Epirus, and Mallus and Posidium on 
the coast of Cilicia. Herodot. 3, 91. Strabo, p. 675. The 
oracle of Amphilochus at Mallus, like that of his father in the 
Oropia, still maintained its credit in the second century : Pausa- 
nias describes it as fxavreloy ayj/ev^iffraTOp rQy Iv ifxov, Attic. 
34. 2. 

' laso was daughter of Amphiaraus. Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
701. Hesych. in 'laeroi. 

' The mode of consulting the oracle of Amphiaraus is alluded 
to by Herodotus, Kareicoifxriffe Mys sc. eg 'Afi(lndpe(tff 8, 134. 
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The temple of Amphiaraus stood in the district of 
Psaphis, which was between Bhamnus and Oropas \ 
While Oropus could ass^ its independence, Psaphis 
was considered a town of the Oropia ; but afterwards 
became a demus of Attica '. 

The temple is described by Liyy as situated in a 
place rendered agreeable by rivers and fountains ' ; 

^ • . • clra 'Pa/ivovc» oirov to TfJQ Ne/4e9£ai£ itpoy* elra ^atfiig^ 

4 Tioy *Clpti>iriiav' evravda Si wov Koi to *AfJul>iapa$i6v iari T€Tifiii* 

*fiivov TOTE fiavTiioVf oirov (j^vyoyra top ^Afujuapetav, Hq (^ritri 

'ESi^aTO payeiaa Orjfiala Kdvi^f 
AifToltriy ottXoiq ical TSTpwpitrr^ 3t0p^. 
'Opoiiroc ^ iy afift^ityj^TiTTftyifji^ yeyiyrfTai iroXXoiCcc^ lipt/rai yap iv 
fieOopi^ T^Q r£ 'Amjc^c <^a^ ttjc BoiwWac* Strabo, p. 399. So« 
phocles followed the Theban legend, according to which Amphi- 
araus descended into the earth at Cnopia, a suburb of Thebes 
on the southern side, where Pausanias has described a monu- 
ment which commemorated the occurrence, consisting in his time 
of a TrepifioKoQt containing some columns (Boeot. 8, 2). The 
Amphiaraeium of the Oropia was a fudlSpvtric from that of Cnopia 
(Strabo, p. 404). The people of Harma, however, asserted that 
the descent of Amphiaraus happened at their town, and that its 
name was derived from his chariot. Pausan. Boeot. 19, 2. 
None but the Oropii themselves seem to have thought that the 
Oropia had any claim to the honour. 

* Marra. Oxon. II, 52. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. No. 275. 

' Paullus «... a Chalcide Aulidem trajicit . . • inde Oro- 
pum Atticae ventum est ; ubi pro deo vates Amphilochus colitur, 
templumque vetustum est, fontibus rivisque circum amoenum. 
Liv. 45, 27. Amphilochus, as we perceive from Pausanias, 
was worshipped in this temple, as well as his father Amphiaraus : 
the error therefore of Livy is not great. The baths of Amphia- 
raus (AvXJf 'Qputwoe TE Koi 'A)u^cap£ia Xocrpa) were noticed by the 
dramatic poet Euphorion, (ap. Stephan. in *^pwv6c:) and the 
agreeable route which led by them from Athens to Oropus by Di* 
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which leads us at once to seek for it near one of two 
torrents, which, collected from the PheUean summits, 
join the sea between the Skala of Apostolus and 
Kalamo. The mouth of one of these is distant a 
mile and a half from Skala in the same maritime 
level ; at half a mile above it are some remains of 
antiquity. The other stream occurs about three miles 
further to the eastward, at the commencement of 
another narrow plain, which extends along the coast 
beyond Kalamo, and joins the wider plain of Revi- 
thia, the whole being about three miles in length. 
On the latter torrent, at a mile above the plain, the 
steep sides of the valley still exhibit the remains of 
ancient walls. Many large squared blocks of Hel- 
lenic buildings have been used in the construction of 
rude walls, for the purpose of supporting cultivated 
terraces, on the slopes of the two hills. 

This river retains some water in all seasons, and 
there are several springs on the sides of the hills. 
There are no habitations on the spot at present, but 
the place is called Mavro-Dhilissi, (Mavpo-A^Xiffcri) ; 
the epithet Mavro (blaqk) distinguishing it from 

casarchus. '^vtevQev tiQ^dptatrov oia ^cu^vlZiav koX tov ^Afiffnapdov 
Aioc lepov o^og eXevdip^ fia^l^oyTi a^edov fifiipag Trpoadvrrfg' aXX* 
if T&v KaroKvazuiv iroKvicKridEici. ra srpoc tov (iiov ty^pvaa a(^6ova 
fcai avairav<FEiq KioXvei KOirov kyyivttrBai tolq ohonropovtriv* P. 11, 
Hudson. Mr. Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 27) pro- 
poses to read ^c' 'A^i^vwv (through Aphidna) instead of ^la ^a- 
{^v'ddiv (through laurel-trees). But groves of laurels are not 
uncommon in Attica, and would he much more so if preserved ; 
and the Amphiaraeium having been famed for its pleasant situation, 
there is reason to believe that Dicaearchus intended to notice the 
natural beauties of the road, as well as its social conveniences. 
On this question see Finlay's " Qropia and Diacria," p. 24. 
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another Dhilissi, which is the site of Ddium. The 
vicinity of the towns of Kalamo and Markopulo, 
but particularly of the former, in which many houses 
had been recently built when I visited the place, has 
been very injurious to the preservation of the anti- 
quities of MaTro-Dhilissi, which have been much 
employed as materials in the modem constructions 
of those places. From a large piece of cornice found 
near some ancient foundations at Mavro-Dhilissi, and 
which in the year 1806 had been very recently car- 
ried to Kalamo, I copied the letters TOZAM4>l» in 
large well-formed characters of the best times. On 
another part of the same cornice, which I found 
lying on the ground at Mavro-Dhilissi, were the let- 
ters AEI. It is highly probable that AM*I is the 
beginning of the name of Amphiaraus K 

* The inscription may have been, AEITOZ AM4^I- 

apa^, and part of a dedicatory inscription on the cornice of the 
temple. The following grant of irpo^Epla by the Oropii, to one 
CEnophilus of Crete, appears from the conclusion to have once 
stood in the Amphiaraeium. I suppose it to have been brought 
from Mavro-Dhilissi to Kalamo, where I found it. 

• . • . . flTrev* Bei6\6ai t^ Srifi^ Oiv6<l>i\oy ^iKlawyog 

Kpfjra Trp6^evoy elvai kqI evepyirriv r^c 'irdXewQ 'Qpwiriwy koi avTov 
Kai eKyovovc koi elvai aW^ yfjg koi oiKiac tyKTtitnv Kal aai^aKtiav 
Kol aavXiav Kal voXifiov koI elpiivrjQ Kai Kara y^y koi Kara 6dXar- 
ray koi t ^Wa vayrm ttaaiztp jcat TOig AXXotc irpo^yoig koi evepyi^ 
rate* ayaypd}pai Be roBe to '^ii^iofxa ly crriiK'rf \iBiyy Kai ffrijffai 
iyr^ iep^ tov *A/x0capaov. 

Another inscription brought from Kalamo (see Visconti, Deux 
Memoires, p. 147. London, Murray, 1816), and now in the British 
Museum, contains a decree of the Boeotian council (^Koiyov 
BoiwT&y) for repairing some of the plate belonging to the temple 
of Amphiaraus, and for making some new vessels by melting 
other dedications, consisting of coined money and old plate. A 
record of the names of the original donors, and of tl^e weight 
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If Mavro-Dhilissi be the position of the Amphia- 
raeium, we are under the necessity of rejecting the 
testimony of Pausanias, as to its distance from 
Oropus, whether that ancient town be placed at 
Oropo or at the Skala: for this distance, accord- 
ing to his text, was no more than twelve stades, 
whereas Mavro-Dhilissi is three geographical miles 
and a half in direct distance, which is equal to thirty- 
five stades, by the road, from the Skala, and five 
and a half G. M. d., or near sixty stades from 
Oropo. On the other hand, the distance of the 
Hellenic remains at the first-mentioned torrent are 
about twelve stades from the Skala, thus agreeing 
with the numbers of Pausanias, supposing the Skala 
to be the site of Onypas. 

In the Diaarian hills, included between the head 
of the plain of Athens and the shore of the channel 
of Euboea, are many places which retain vestiges of 
ancient demi. Between Ovrio-Kastro, or Rhamnus^ 
and Revithia, two such sites will be found in the map. 
Revithia itself, which occupies the most considerable 
plain on the coast next to that of Oropus^ is a third, 
and Kalamo a fourth. This village stands in a beau- 
tiful commanding situation above the coast, and has 
a fine natural source of water near it. Either Mavro- 
Dhilissi, or the situation one mile and a half east- 
ward of the Skala of Apostolus, whichever of them 

and description of each gift, is at the same time ordered, and is 
found on the same marhle. Boeckh. C. Ins. Gr. No. 1570. At a 
church, half an hour south-eastward of Kalamo, Mr. Finlay copied 

(TTTicrEiQ ('A/i9)iapa^. This may have been either 

brought from the Amphiaraeium, or it may have been an altar of 
Amphiaraus in a neighbouring demus. arriffiis is perhaps the 
termination of the demotic. 
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was not the site of the Amphiaraeium, was probably 
the site of a fifth demus. Inland there occurs a 
succession of ancient sites on the southern side of the 
ridges of PheHem. At Grammatiko, which is situated 
in a sequestered and well-watered valley, about four 
miles inland from Bhamnus, I found a sepulchral 
stone, with inscriptions and figures in relief upon it, 
and was informed that such remains are frequently 
brought to light there. On the western side of 
the mountain which rises above Grammatiko, and 
not far above the village of Varna va, by which name 
the mountain itself is generally known, I observed a 
Hellenic tower of white marble, near a fountain, toge- 
ther with several remains of ancient sculpture and ar- 
chitecture ^ Two miles north-west of Kapandrlti, the 
modem chief place of the Aphidruea^ on the road to 
the Skala of Apostolus, are remains of another demus. 
At a mile south of Milosi are similar vestiges ; and 
others again between them and those which are two 
miles north-west of Kapaudriti. 

There is some reason to believe that among the 
demi nearest to Aphidna were the Titacidse, Perrhidae, 
and Thyrgonidae ^ 
Hecaie. It is not improbable that Grammatiko may be the 

site of Hecaie^ a demus, which received its name 
•. from a woman, who, according to Philochorus, enter- 
tained Theseus when he set out from thence to attack 

* See Travels in Northern Greece, II. p. 436. 438. 

* Nicandrus (ap. Harpoc. in Bvpytavihai) states that these three 
demi were, together with Aphidna, removed from the JEantis to 
another tribe. There is a historical reason for placing Titacia in 
the Aphidnaea (see above, p. 20, n. 1) ; and as Hesychius describes 
Perrhidae as a demus iv 'A^v^vaic, they were all probably in the 
same vicinity. 
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thQ Marathonlan bull which ravaged the Tetrapolis, 
and where a festival called the Hecalesia was after^ 
wards celebrated by that and the surrounding demi ^ 

The name of Liosia, a village two miles west of Eiceus. 
the site of Aphidna^ appears to be corrupted from 
that of the demies 'EXaiovaioi. On the road from 
Kapandrlti to Athens, at about two-thirds of the 
distance to Cephisia^ near a place called Fasidhero, 
probably from a village of that name no longer in 
existence, many torrents, flowing from the heights 
which unite Fames with Brilessus, are collected into 
one body, and form the main branch of the Cephissus, 
The most remarkable of the sources of these torrents Trmemeia. 
is at Buyati, which we may therefore identify with 
Trinemda ^ 

One of the most important demi of the north- Sphendaie. 
western frontier of Attica was Sphendaie^ where 
Mardonius halted on his march from Megara by 
Deceleia to Tanagra ^. Hence it appears to have 
stood not far from the church of Aio MerMrio, 
which now gives name to the pass leading from 
Deceleia through the ridges of Pames into the extre- 
mity of the Tanagrcean plain. But as there is no 
situation in the pass where space can be found for a 
demus, it stood probably at Malakasa, in a plain where 
some copious sources unite to form the torrent, which - 
joins the sea one mile and a half east of the Skala 
of Apostolus. Malakasa is about the same distance 
as St. Mercurius from the junction of two roads from 
Athens, which immediately below the junction enter 
the extremity of the Tanagrcean plains ; one of these 

' Philochorus ap. Plutarch. Thes. 14. 

^ Strabo, p. 400. See above, p. 8, n. 1. ' Herodot. 9, 1^* 
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roads leads through Deceleia to St. Mercurius ; the 
* other to Malakasa, crossing from the head of the 
plain of Athens into that of Aphidna or the upper 
valley of the Marathonian river, by the pass of Kati- 
fori, and from thence over the ridges of Tzurka, 
which unite Fames with Phdteus ^ 

Mount Parnes, being the great barrier of Attica 
against the Boeotians, was well fortified by the Athe- 
nians ; and its positions were often contested by the 
armies of the two people. Its fortresses, mentioned 
in history, are Deceleia, Phyle, Harma, Panactum^ 
and Leipsydrium. The mountain has two natural 
passes out of Attica : that of Deceleia^ or St. Mer- 
curius, already described, which leaves the great 
summits on the left hand ; and that of Phyle, which 
leaves them on the right. 
Chastia. ^he first placo met with on the ascent of Mount 
Parnes from Athens, by the pass of Phyle, is Khassia 
(Xawea), the largest village in Attica. From the 
similarity of name, it has been supposed that Khassia 
occupies the site of the demus Chastienses (Xa^rceic)* 
This is possible, though it is fair to remark, that 
Khassia is a modem name, found in many parts of 
Greece. Not far above Khassia the road is joined 

^ Mr. Finlay remarks (Oropia and Diacria, p.. 38) that Mala- 
kasa is the only place where a considerable body of cavalry 
could conveniently halt ; and supposes, considering the numbers 
of the Persian troops, that one division marched by Katifori, the 
other by Deceleia^ and that they joined at Malakasa. The only 
site that could compete with Malakasa as the site of Sphendale 
is Kakosialesi, a strong position, and which preserves some Hel- 
lenic vestiges : but this was probably beyond the Attic frontier, 
being situated on the northern face of Mount Armeni, a summit 
attached to Mount Parnes on the north. This place, therefore, was 
probably a subordinate kcu^?; of the Tanagrcea, 
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by that from Eleusis, which ascends from the Thri- 
asian plain by the valley of the stream^ now called ' 
lanula, which rising near Phyle joins the Eleusinian 
Bay near the salt-ponds, anciently called Rheiti. 
Ascending from Kbassia, the first remarkable traces 
of the great care with which this important pass was 
fortified by the Athenians, are the foundations of a 
tower, at the junction of a bye-road which leads on 
the right to the monastery of the Holy Trinity (i^ 
ay la Tpiac), and from thence to Tatoy, or Deceleia, 
at the beginning of the eastern pass. At a few 
minutes' distance short of Phyle, we meet with the 
foundations of another tower for the defence of the 
pass. 

The castle of Phyle, the identity of which is proved P^yie. 
by the preservation of its ancient name *, by its dis- 
tance of more than 120 stades from Athens S as well as 
by other circumstances related by the historians who 
have described the celebrated exploit of Thrasybulus', 

^ By a common Romaic corruption, the 17 feminine of this name 
has been converted into e neuter. The natives now say oro 0vX2, 
instead of fi ipvXii, This preservation of the ancient name may 
not be so well known to the people of Athens, or to those who 
traffic on the great road from Athens to Thebes ; and travellers 
who make inquiry concerning the modem name of the ruins, may 
sometimes receive other appellations, such as those noted by 
Stuart : but the inhabitants of Mount Fames, and of the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Athenian and Thriasian plains, adhere to 
the ancient name, with the slight change which I have men- 
tioned. 

' Fsephisma ap. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 238, Reiske. See 
above, p. 20. 

' Xenoph. Hellen. 2, 4. § 2, seq. Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. 2. * 
Diodorus (14, 32), who makes the distance 100 stades, is not to 
be regarded in opposition to the Athenian edict. 
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stands upon a precipitous rock, whieh affords an 
approach only by a ridge on the eastern side. 

The annexed sketch will show its form, and the 
smallness of its dimensions. The roads to the two 
gates exemplify the mode in which the Greeks 
managed the approaches to their fortifications, so as 
to oblige the enemy to expose the right or unco- 
vered side of his body. 




^8i 







A. A. Paths of approach to the two gates. 



The pass being very narrow, was effectually 
defended by this small fortress; which, connected 
as it is with one of the most remarkable events 
in Athenian history, furnishes the most interesting 
accompaniment that can be imagined to the magni- 
ficent view which the castle commands of the Plain 
of Athens, the City, Mount Hymettus, and the 
Saronic Gulf ^ 

^ In Phyle was a building named the ^a^vrii^6ptiov, in which 
was a picture representing the Thargelia. Athen. 10, 6. p. 424, F. 
Cas. 
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To the eastward of Pkyle^ near the sources of Nymph»- 
the lanula, in a part of the mountain, difficult of"™* 
access, is a cavern, containing the remains of niches, 
altars, and inscriptions, which has been described by 
Dodwell ^ It is probably the Nymphseum near 
Phyle, alluded to in a fragment of Menander ^. 

Beyond Phyle, towards the summit of the ridge Hanna. 
and to the left of the modem road, are the ruins 
of another fortress. This is probably Harma, for 
Harma was on Mount Parnes ^ and, according to 
Strabo, near Phyle. It appears also, from the same 
author, to have been near a part of the mountain 
which formed the boundary of the horizon at Athens : 
for he says, that it was the custom at Athens for the 
PythaistsB, stationed at the altar of Jupiter Astra- 
pseus on the city-wall between the Pythium and 
Olympium, to watch for the lightning above Harma, 
this being considered a sacred signal for sending off 
the sacrifices to Delphi** Now the part of the 



* Tour througb Greece, I. p. 505. 

' To Nv^^acov ^ o%tv trpoifi^ofiaif ^vXriv 

"liay, ap. Harpocrat. in ^v\ii, 

' 'Aorpair^ ^i' "Ap/xaroc* tottoq ^Adrivyaiv kv ry Hapvridi, owov 
Atog ^AffTpawaiov earl j3a)/xoc* Bekker. Anecd. Gr. I. p. 212. 

* kripa oZcra rov "Apfcaroc tov Kara r^v 'Arnici^v, o 

£<ni nepl ^vXifv Sfjfiov rfJQ 'Arnic^Cj ofiopoy rjf Tavaypiicy' hrevdev 
Se fi irapoifxia rifv apxijy cox^i' i Xiyovtra* oir&rav li^'ApficcroQ 
acrrpaxprji' avrpawffv Tiva errffinovfiivt^v Kara ^prifffAoy riav Xcyo- 
ffiviay TLvQdioT&v^ I^KeTrSyrtay wc kirl ro "Ap/xa, Kal rore Tefxtroyrtay 
TJjy Qvaiay etc AeX^ovc* trray a<npd\payTa "i^iaoriy* krifpovy S* evl 
Tpeig /x^vac, KaO* eKacrroy fxrjya Iwl rpelc fjiiipag Kal yvicraQf airo 
TTJc i(r)(apaQ tov ^AarpaTraiov Aide* c^ri S* avrrf ky r^ relxei fiera^v 
TOV Uvdiov KOI TOV 'OXv/iTTtou. Strabo, p. 404. V. et Eustath. in 
II. B. 499. 
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ridge of Fames to the left of Phyle forms a remark- 
able feature in the outline of that mountain, as seen 
from Athens, and thus renders the meaning of Strabo 
very clear, if we suppose the ruins which I have 
noticed to have been those of Harma. 
Panactum. The road from Athens into Boeotia by Phyle, 
after passing the summit of the ridge, descends into 
a stony elevated plain. This plain stretches west- 
ward to Mount Cithaeron, along the northern side of 
the ridge which, connecting that mountain with 
Fames, bounds the Thriasian plain on the north. 
Towards the eastern end of this elevated plain are 
the villages Skurta and Sialesi, near which the road 
to Tanagra and Chalcis separates from that leading 
to Thebes. This plain appears to have been the 
district of Panactum. Inclosed to the north by 
heights sloping into the Boeotian plains, and to the 
south by others declining into the plains of Attica» 
it was precisely such a district as we may suppose to 
have been often disputed by the two nations. There 
was an ancient agreement between them, stipulating 
that the district of Panactum should not be inha- 
bited by either, but that the produce of the lands 
should be common property ^ In the Peloponne- 
sian war Panactum became a particular object of 
contention. In the tenth year of the war it was 
treacherously delivered up to the Boeotians ^ and was 
destroyed by them in the ensuing year ^. At a later 
time this district seems to have been ascribed to 
Boeotia, and to have been included in the Tanagrice ; 

» Thucyd. 5, 42. * Thucyd. 5, 3. 

» Thucyd. 5, 42. 

• 
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for we find not only Harma, which confined upon 
this district towards Phyle, but the Eleusinia also, 
described as bordering on the Tanagrice \ The 
latter, therefore, reached as far as the ridge, which, 
connecting Parnes with Cithaeron, covers on the 
north Phyle, as well as the Thriasian plain, the whole 
of which Pausanias seems to have comprehended in 
the Eleusinia. 

The westernmost demus of Attica towards Boeotia CEnoe. 
was (Enoe, of the tribe Hippothoontis. Hysise and 
(Enoe were the frontier demi on this side, when 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, marched from the Isth- 
mus to Eleusis, in the year B.C. 507 ^ They were then 
taken by the Boeotians, and Hysise seems from that 
time to have reverted to its ancient condition of a 
Boeotian town, at least if we suppose it to have 
been the same as the Hyrie of Homer \ while 
Eleutherse, once a Boeotian city, had effected a 
voluntary union with Attica*, though probably 
never acknowledging itself an Attic demus. In 
fact, assuming the ridge of Cithaeron as the bound- 
ary, Eleutherse belonged as naturally to Attica, as 
Hysiae to Boeotia. (Enoe stood in a narrow valley at 
the ascent of Cithaeron, leading from the plain of 
Eleutherae into the Plataeis, and near where the road 

* Strabo, p. 404. See above, p. 127, n. 4. 

MeXavcjirog tr^Laiv ktni Koi MaKopTarOQ ovoyLara, ovq KariXafiev 
6,7rodayeiv kvavria AaKe^aifxovitat* Kal 3oiu}tCjv rerayfiivovg^ evOa 
Tfjg ^EXevcriviaQ eiai x^P^^ vpog Tavaypaiovg opoi, I'ausan. 
Attic. 29, 5. 

* Olvorfy alpiovai *:ai 'Yaiac SrifxovQ tovq ka)(aTOVQ Tfjg 'Arrt/c^g. 
Herodot. 5, 74. 

' II. B. 496. * Pausan. Attic. 38, 8. 

VOL. II. K 
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from Megara to Thebes joined that from Athens and 
Eleusis. It was therefore an essential point for 
securing the communication of the Athenians with 
Platsea, as well as to protect Eleutherae and Eleusis. 
Hence it was fortified prior to the Peloponne- 
sian war *, and became one of the most important 
defences of the Attic frontier. It still exists in 
ruins under the name of Ghyfto-kastro, and is one 
of the most complete examples of a Greek fortress 
extant. At a distance of about four miles from it to 
the south-eastward, are the ruins of Eleutherae, now 
Pythium. called Myupoli. We may remark that this situation 
of CEnoe accords perfectly with that of the Pythium 
or temple of Apollo Pythius, at (Enoe, in the 
oSoc rivfliac or sacred road from Athens to Delphi, 
by Panop8Ba^ as well as with the circumstance 
mentioned by Thucydides, of the Corinthians having 
suflPered from a sortie of the Athenians from 
(Enoe, in their way from Deceleia to the Isth- 
mus ' ; for this castle was situated so near to the 
right of the route of the Corinthians, as to have 
given the garrison great facilities for such an enter- 
prise. It was soon afterwards besieged by the Corin- 
thians and Boeotians, and betrayed to them by one 
of the oligarchical party at Athens * ; but was pro- 
bably soon recovered by the Athenians, though this 

* if yap Oivori oZara kv fiEdoploiQ Trjg ^AmKfJQ Kal Bohotiuq 
tTETtiyjierTO koI avrf (ftpovpl^ ol 'Adrfvaioi e^p&yro orrore woKefiog 
KaraXafloi, Thucyd. 2, 18. 

' Tov 'ATToXXwva . . . . c^ ^ABriviov ^ opfiridevTa em AeX^vc, 
TavTrfv livai ttjv o^ov^ ^ vvy *Adrivaioi ttjv TlvdiaBa wifiwovo'i' 
yeyofJLeyov Be Kara Uavoiriagf &c. Strabo, p. 422. 

» Thucyd. 8, 98. * Thucyd. ibid. 
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event is not mentioned by the historian, for it con- 
tinued to be a demus in the time of the Roman 
empire ^ 

The sanctity of this Pythium conferred upon 
(Enoe the epithet of. Sacred \ and its antiquity is 
shown by its connexion with the early history of 
Athens: according to Philochorus, it was the 
northern boundary of the kingdom of Nisus, when 
the Megaris and Attica were divided between the 
four sons of Pandion ^ From hence the Pythaistae 
on declaring the prognostics favourable, sent the 
Ofwpia or sacred mission to Delphi, in the same 
manner as the Deliastse at Majrathon, from whence 
the theoria commenced its journey to Prasise, to 
embark for Delus *. 



^ See Travels in Northern Greece, for some furdier remarks 
on the ancient names of Ghyfto-kastro and Myupoli, upon 
which there has been great difference of opinion. 

* Liban. Declam. 16. Id. in Demosth. Apolog. I. p. 451. 

* <S>i\6\opoQ fitv oZv CLTco *IcrOfAov fJtixP^ Uvdiov SiiiKeiy avTOv 
(Nisi sc.) ^ij<ri rrfv apxT^Vt" Av^ptov ^e fJtixP^ 'EXev&ivog koi rov 
Opiaffiov irtlLov, Strabo, p. 392. 

TLavZliav yap Itl^dixtvoq rijv KfupoTroc fiaaiXeiaVf irpofncrriffd* 
fitvoQ he Koi T^v Mcyapt^a, eveijie rrjv \wpay roig waiaiv eig S' 
fioipagf Alyei jiev Ti)y Trapa r^ &<rT£t /i^XP* ^vO/ov, WdWavTi he 
T^y MapaXiav^ Avicy U rrlv ^laicpiay, N/ery 5c njv McyaptSa. 
Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 58. See above, p. 25, note 2. 

* "Oray he o'17/xcia yivrirai irapalehopiya iy Tolg iepolgt roTe 
airotrTiXKovci rrjv detaplay 01 eK tov yivovg, UvOiai Be Koi 
AriXidheg, bvoTepa av KoBiiKy avroig* Ovet he 6 fjidyrig oray fiey 
ra eig AcX^ov^- vofJL'jrifia yivijrat, Kat detopia ire/in-iyrai, ev Oivoiy 
KaB* eKdffTtiy fijiepay ey ry Ilv0/^' ei he eig A^Xov aTrotrriWoiTO fi 
Setapla Kara ra wpoeiprifiiya, dvei 6 fidvrtg eig to ey Mapad&yi 
A^Xcov* Kol etniv lepoaKoiria Tfjg fJiey eig AeX^ovf Bewpiag ey t^ 

K 2 
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Metense. The demus of Melaenae was evidently situated on this 
part of the Attic irontier: of two authors who relate 
the well-known stratagem of Melanthus, by which 
he slew Xanthus king of Boeotia in single combat \ 
one (Polyaenus) makes the subject of contention to 
have been Melsenae, which he describes as a castle 
on the frontier of Attica and Boeotia ^ : the other 
(Conon) supposes it to have been (Enoe K 

At the convent of St. Meletius, which stands on 
the southern side of the ridge connecting Parnes 
with Cithaeron, and in a situation similar to that of 
(Enoe, which is not far distant to the westward, are 
the remains of Hellenic walls indicative of an ancient 
site. The groves and fountains, which maintain the 
verdure of this pleasant spot, accord with the epithet 
bestowed by the Latin poet upon Melaense *. Nor 
is the situation less adapted to the description of 
Melaense, as a castle on the frontier, for this situation 
would exactly serve to complete a chain of fortresses 

Kara rrjy Oivoriy Tlvdl^' rfj^ Bk etc AfjXoy, kv Tf Kara rijy 
MapaOwya Ai^X/^. Philochorus ap. Schol. (Ed. Col. v. 1102. 

* Melanthus reproached his opponent for not coming alone 
to the combat. Mrfy a^iKeig SevTepoc iiby exi rrjy fid')(riv ; and 
slew him as he looked ronnd in consequence of these words. 

* . . . . knoXiiiovy MfXaii'd^v ircpf McXaival ^tapioy fieOopioy 
*ATTiKfiQ Koi BouaHag, Polyaen. Strateg. 1, 19. 

' Conon, ap. Phot. Myriobib. p. 447. narr. 39. V. et Procl. 
in Tim. Platon. 1. 

* Icarii, Celeique domus, viridesque Melsenae. Stat. Theb. 

12,619. 

Melsenae was sometimes called Celaense, a synonymous 
word. Callim. ap. Stephan. in MeXaiyeig, Schol. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 146i Pa. 890. Suid. in *A7raroupia, KeXaiyal, 
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defending the passes of the Attic mountains towards 
Boeotia, of which the other links were (Enoe, Hanna, 
Phyle, Deceleia, and Sphendale. 

Drymus was another place on this part of the Drymua. 
frontier \ and we may suppose, from the name, that 
it was among the woods of the Parnetho-Cithse- 
ronian ridges. 

^ nepi ^pvfiov Koi ttjq zrpoc IlavaJLT^ xoipac* Demosth. de fals. 
leg. p. 446, Reiske. Harpocration (in Apv^oc) entitles it a 
ir6\te, and cites Aristotle, as asserting that there was a Boeotian 
as well as an Attic Drymus. According to Hesychius (in v.) it 
was a fortress. Apv/xo^ koi ^utploy rfJQ 'Arruc^c ^ai tppovptov. 



SECTION V. 

Tlie Demi to the Westward of the Plain of Athens 

including Salamis. 

It has been found convenient to reserve for this 
place all remarks on the Sacred Way, or road to 
Eleusis, as it was the main route from Athens to 
the western demi of Attica. The following enu- 
meration of the principal objects on that celebrated 
road is extracted from Pausanias ^ who, in addition 
to his own observations, had probably before him 
those of Polemo^ who had preceded him about 
350 years. 

The first monument was that of the herald 
Anthemocritus, slain by the Megarenses, to whom 
he had been sent, to desire that they would no 
longer cultivate the (sacred) land ^ Next to the 
pillar (<rr^Xi?v) of Anthemocritus * occurred the tomb 



' Attic. 36, 3 seq. ' Harpocrat. in 'Icpa *0B6g. 

' " For this most impious action," adds Pausanias, " they 
suffer the vengeance of the goddesses to this day : for they alone, 
among the Greeks, have not been benefited by the Emperor 
Hadrian." 

* It was surmounted by a statue : 'Icaioc cv r^ xpoc KaXv^wi'a 
" TOTE fidXavEiov TO Trap *AvdefjLOKpiTov dv^piavra," rovTicm napii 
Toic Qpiaaiais TrvXaig, Harpocrat. in *AvOefi6KpiToc. 
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(ra^oc) of Molossus ' ; then the place Scirum ^, near 
a torrent of the same name, so called from Scirus, 
a prophet of Dodona, who fell in the battle between 
the Eleusinii and Erechtheus, and who was buried 
by the Eleusinii near this torrent : he was the same 
who founded the ancient temple of Minerva Sciras 
at Phalerum. Near Scirum was the tomb of 
Cephisodorus, who, when he presided over the Athe- 
nians, was very hostile to Philip son of Demetrius, 
and caused the kings Attains of Mysia and Ptole- 
maeus of Egypt, together with the jEtolians, Rhodii, 
Cretans, and Romans, to enter into alliance with the 
Athenians against hijn. Next to the monument of 
Cephisodorus was the tomb of Heliodorus of Halse \ 
whose picture was in the great temple of Minerva ; 
and that of Themistocles, son of Poliarchus, the third 
in descent from the Themistocles who fought against 
Xerxes. A little further onward was the sacred 

^ In the year 350 b. c. Plutarchus of Eretria came to 
Athens, to ask for succour against Philip son of Amyntas, who 
had invaded Euhoea with his Macedonians. Phocion, who was 
sent thither in consequence, gained an advantage over the enemy 
at Tamynse ; Molossus, his successor, was taken by the enemy. 
Plutarch. Phocion. 13. 14. 

' The same probably as the tottoq Sictpa iv ry 'Arriiepi of 
Strabo (p. 393). It was, like the Ceramic gates, a noted station 
for Athenian women of a particular class. Hence its name 
occurs in the Epistles of Alciphron, coupled with the Cerameicus. 
See above, p. 74. n. 2. 

' 'HXtd^oipoc "AXiQ are the words in all the editions of Pausa- 
nias : where possibly "AXic is an error for *A\at€vc. The two 
Heliodori most celebrated were the Trcptijyjjri^c, (see Topography 
of Athens, p. 36, n.) and a poet both in the heroic and dramatic 
line. Galen. irepX avTihortav. Stephan. in ^tiXax^. Stobaei 
Serm. 98. 
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enclosure (rc^evoc) of the hero Lacius, and the demus 
Lacidse. Here was the monument of Nicocles of 
Tarentum, the most celebrated of all players on the 
cithara, an altar of Zephyrus, and a temple {Up6v) of 
Ceres and her daughter, in which Minerva and Nep- 
tune were also worshipped. Here Phytalus was said 
to have received Ceres into his house, and to have 
been rewarded by the goddess with a plant of the 
fig-tree \ an event recorded by an epigram on the 
tomb of Phytalus. Before the crossing of the Ce- 
phissus occurred the monument of Theodorus, who 
excelled all others of his time as an actor of trage- 
dies ^ On the river's side were statues of Mnesi- 
mache, and of her son, cutting off his hair, as an 
offering to the river Cephissus. On the farther side 
of the river was an ancient altar of Jupiter Meili- 
chius, at which Theseus was said to have received 
lustration ^ from the descendants of Phytalus for the 
slaughter of his kinsman Sinis and the other robbers ^. 
Here was the tomb of Theodectes of Phaselis ^ and 
that of Mnesitheus, who was said to have been an 

^ Hence the place was often known by the name of the sacred 
fig-tree (lepa (rvKfj), Athen. 3, 2, p. 74 D. 'lepa .... // arvKfi 
kv Ty elg 'E\£i/(rtva ayovai^ o^^, Hesych. in *Iepa Ovtrla* The 
mystic procession rested at the sacred fig-tree on its return to 
Athens, and here was the tomb of the Sophist Apollonius of 
Athens. Philost. Sophist. 2, 20. § 3. 

' ^lian. Var. Hist. 14, 40. Plutarch. Sympos. 9, 2. de ipsius 
laude, 17. 

' i. e. previously to entering Athens. 

* i. e. whom he had met with on his way from Troezen. 

* A tragic poet and rhetorician. Diog. Laert. 5, 24. Ste- 
phan. in ^aoiyXtc. Suid. in GcoScrnyc. Vit. X. Bhet. in Iso- 
crat. where the remark occurs that his monument was near the 
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excellent physician, and to have dedicated several 
statues, among vrbich was one of lacchus. On the road 
side was a small temple, (vaog ov /Acyac,) called the tem- 
ple of Cyameites ^ But the most remarkable monu- 
ments, both for magnitude and ornament, were that 
of a Rhodian who dwelt at Athens, and that which 
was built by Harpalus, a Macedonian, in honour of 
his wife Pythionice, who had been a courtesan at 
Athens and at Corinth ^ " This," adds Pausanias, 
" was the most remarkable of all the sepulchral 
monuments in Greece." He then proceeds to say, 
*' There is a temple, in which are statues of Ceres 
and Proserpine, of Minerva and Apollo ; but which 
originally was sacred to Apollo alone. It is said that 

Cyamitis (ctti rijy Kvafxirtv), Theodectes was famous for un- 
ravelling and proposing riddles {ypi(j>oi), Hermippus ap. Athen. 
10, 19. p. 451 E. 

^ Pausanias adds, " I cannot say with certainty whether this 
person first sowed beans, or whether they have honoured some 
hero of this name. That the invention of the cultivation of beans 
cannot be attributed to Ceres, any one will understand who knows 
the initiation at Eleusis, or who has read the Orphica." Photius 
and the author of the Lexicon Rhetoricum (Bekker Anecd. 
Gr. I. p. 274.) understood Cyameites to be the name of a hero : 
Hesychius, that it was an epithet of Bacchus. 

* Diodor. 17, 108. Plutarch. Demosth. 25. Athen. 13, 7. 
595 B. Harpalus, having amassed immense wealth as governor 
of Babylon, deserted his master, Alexander, and retired with the 
greater part of his property to Athens. After having been 
banished from thence, he was slain in Crete by his pretended 
friend Thimbron. Arrian. ap. Phot. Myriobib. p. 218. Strabo, 
p. 837. Plutarch (Phocion 22) says, that Harpalus gave Chari- 
cles, son-in-law of Phocion, thirty talents to build the monument 
of Pythionice, but that there was nothing in the work answerable 
to this expense. 
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when Cephalus, son of Deioneus, fled from Athens 
to Thebes on account of the murder of his wife Pro- 
cris, he went with Amphitryon, to the Teleboae ; 
that he was the first to inhabit the island, which 
from him is now called Cephallenia : and that 
Chalceinus, and Dsetus, his descendants in the 
tenth generation, having sailed to Delphi to con- 
sult the god concerning their return to Athens, 
were ordered to sacrifice to Apollo in that part of 
Attica, where they should see a trireme running 
upon the ground. When they arrived at the moun- 
tain called PcBcilum, a serpent appeared retiring 
hastily into its hole. Here they sacrificed to Apollo, 
and arriving afterwards at Athens were made citi- 
zens by the Athenians. Beyond this [place] there 
is a temple (vaoc) of Venus, and before it a wall of 
rude stones, worthy of observation." 

" The Rheiti resemble rivers in their running 
only, for the water is salt ; which might lead one 
to believe that they flow under ground from the 
Euripus of the Chalcidenses into a lower sea \ The 
Rheiti are said to be sacred to Ceres and her 
daughter, whose priests alone are allowed to take 
fish out of them. I have understood that, an- 
ciently, they were the boundary of the Athenians 
and Eleusinii ^." After passing the Rheiti was the 

^ Elsewhere Pausanias compares the flowing of the Eraseinus 
from Stymphalus under ground into the plain of Argos, to the 
course of the Rheiti from the Euripus to the sea of Eleusis. 
(Corinth. 24, 7.) The former supposition is probably true, the 
latter is obviously a vulgar error. 

' i. e. in the time of the twelve cities. 
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place " where Crocon was said to have first inhabited, 
and which is still called the palace of Crocon ^" 
On this part of the Sacred Way was the monument 
of Eumolpus and heroa of Hippothoon and Zarex. 
" The Cephissus, near Eleusis, flows with a more 
rapid stream than the former *. Near it is the place 
called Erineus, where they say that Pluto descended 
when he carried off Proserpine. It was at the 
Cephissus that Theseus slew the robber Polypemon, 
surnamed Procrustes *." 

The natural objects mentioned by Pausanias in the 
preceding description of the Sacred Way, will enable 
us to restrict within narrow limits the doubtful situ- 
ation of all the artificial monuments. The most 
important of those natural landmarks are, the Ce- 
phissus of the Athenian plain, the salt-springs 
called the Rheiti, which, crossing the narrow pass at 
the entrance of the Thriasian plain, formed the 
natural boundary of the Athenians and Eleusinii, 
and thirdly, the stream not far to the eastward of 
the site of Eleusis, which being often entirely dry, 
but occasionally descending firom the mountains with 
a broad and impetuous torrent, thus corresponds to 
the description of Pausanias ; who, as we have just 
seen, contrasts its rapidity with the even course of 
the Athenian Cephissus. • 

^ CrocoD, according to the citizens of the demus Scambonidae, 
married Sassara, daughter of Celeus. Fausan. ibid. 

^ L e. than the Cephissus of the plain of Athens. 

' At Erineus, according to Plutarch (Thes. 11), who names him 
Damastes, not Polypemon. 
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To these we may add the torrent Sciras, corre- 
sponding to that which rises in the Lycabettian hills, 
and one branch of which seems formerly to have 
followed for a considerable distance the northern 
walls of the city, and, after uniting with one or two 
other torrents from the same hills, to have crossed 
the Sacred Way, about midway between Dipylum 
and the Cephissus. These streams are now for the 
most part lost in olive-groves near the site of the 
Academy, but there is still a watercourse nearly in 
the situation just indicated. 
R. Cephis- j^ ^ho affos which have elapsed since the visit of 

BUS. ^ ° ^ 

Pausanias to Attica, some change appears to have 
taken place in the Athenian Cephissus. When its 
margin was adorned with temples, statues, and villas, 
it flowed in a single channel, and was probably care- 
fully embanked : it is now allowed to find its way 
through the olive-groves in several streams, from 
which there are many smaller derivations for the 
purpose of watering olive-trees and gardens ^ In 
the part of the plain which is crossed by the 
Sacred Way, there are now three principal chan- 
nels. 
Rheiti. The Rhoiti have also an appearance somewhat 

different from that which they presented to Pausa- 
nias. In his time there seem to have been several 
sources issuing from the foot of the mountain, which 

^ There can be no doubt that a great part of the water of the 
Cephissus was anciently diverted from the main stream for the 
same purposes ; but it was probably done with better economy, 
and Pausanias shews that the river had^one channel only. 
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formed pools sufiiciently large to contain fishes, and 
having a discharge across the Sacred Way into the 
sea. The same copious springs are still to be 
observed at the foot of Mount iEgaleos ; but the 
vi^ater, instead of being permitted to take its natural 
course to the sea, is now collected into an artificial 
reservoir, formed by a stone wall towards the road. 
This work has been constructed for the purpose of 
turning two mills, below which the two streams cross 
the Sacred Way into the sea. 

The situation of the tomb of Scirus is marked by Scira. 
the torrent already mentioned ; and not far beyond 
it was the tomb of Cephisodorus. The uncertainty 
as to the situation of the ancient bed of the 
Cephissus, renders doubtful the exact position of 
the monuments which stood upon its bank, or that 
of the temple of Ceres, or of any of the other objects 
noticed by Pausanias between the tomb of Cephiso- 
dorus and the river. The greater part of the space Lacienses. 
between the torrent of Scirus and the river belonged, 
probably, to the demus of Lacidae, as the name is 
written in our copies of Pausanias, but which in 
inscriptions is AaKuig or AaicKiaSoc. 

Pausanias has made no mention of any bridge Gephyra. 
across the Cephissus, though we know from Strabo, 
that it was at the bridge of the Cephissus ^ that an 
ancient custom was observed, of assailing passen- 
gers as they crossed this bridge, in the sacred 
procession to Eleusis, with vulgar abuse and coarse 

^ Not the Eleusinian Cephissus, as Barthelemy has supposed. 
Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, c. 68. 
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jests, hence called Gephyrismi*. Possibly, neither 
the bridge nor the <;ustom any longer existed in the 
time of Pausanias. 

Cyameitis. A Small church, at the western end of the olive- 
wood, may perhaps (as Greek churches often occupy 
the site of ancient temples) represent the position of 
the temple of Cyameites. Proceeding from hence, 
the direction of the Sacred Way is clearly marked by 
the remains of ancient monuments on either side of 
it, but there are no ruins of sufficient magnitude to 
determine the site of the two great sepulchral edifices 
described by Pausanias. From a remark of Plutarch 
relating to that of Pythionice, we learn very nearly 

Hermus, the positiou of the demus Hermus. He describes 
that monument as having been in Hermus, on the 
road from Athens to Eleusis *. 

On the ascent of Mount iEgaleos are seen some 

* Strabo, p. 400. See Meursii Eleusinia, 27. Attic. Lect. 
5, 31. It is supposed, (V. Larcher, Hist. d'Herodote, 5, 
note 141.) that the word Fe^vpa, for which no etymology can 
be found in Greek, was applied to this bridge, (and afterwards 
to all others,) in consequence of its situation being the resi- 
dence assigned to the Gephyraei, when on their expulsion from 
Boeotia they were received into Attica. The Gephyraei were a 
tribe of Phoenicians who accompanied Cadmus into Greece ; and 
who inhabited the part of Boeotia which was afterwards the 
Tanagrice, where their name and memory remained in the 
time of the Roman empire. Among the Athenians they 
became particularly noted as having produced the family 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Herodot. 5, 55, 57. Strabo, 
p. 404. 

* hafiivet yap en vvv Iv^lSipfiei jJ (iaSi(ofiep i£ Atrreoc €<c''EXev- 
(rlva. Plutarch. Phocion. 22. 
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traces of the ancient road in the rock, as well as 
several foundations of walls, for the defence of the 
pass through which the Sacked Way traversed the 
mountain to the bay of Eleusis. An insulated hill, 
crowned by a church of St. Elias, stands a little in 
advance of the pass towards Athens, and is remark- 
able for its conspicuous position and form. Although 
no remains of antiquity are here observable, the 
church has probably succeeded to a temple of the 
Hermeii. The pass is a narrow rocky opening 
between two summits of -^galeos: it -was very 
important in a military point of view, as it formed 
the direct approach to Athens from the Peloponnesus 
and the western parts of Attica, and was at the same 
time very easily defensible by art. On the summit 
of the mountain, to the left, are remains of a cir- 
cular Hellenic tower, which appears to have corre- 
sponded with another on the summit above Khaidari. 
These towers evidently belonged to a system of works 
erected for the defence of the approach to Athens from 
the west, and of which the points chiefly requiring 
defence, besides the passes of Corydallus and of the 
Sacred Way, were some openings in the heights, which 
separate the plain of Acharnse from that of Thria, con- 
necting the range of -^galeos with the last falls of 
Mount Parnes. Here are found the ruins of a ram- 
part seven feet high, and five feet and a half thick, 
formed of the rudest kind of masonry in use among 
the Greeks, but faced with more regular stones. It 
is built along the crest of the hills : the summit of 
the wall forms a commanding platform towards the 
Thriasian Plain ; the access to it from the rear was 

by a succession of sloping ramps or buttresses, and 

1 
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there were narrow openings in tlie wall, at unequal 
distances, formed in such a manner that the inner 
face of one piece of wall advanced two feet and a 
half beyond the outer face of the next piece, as 
expressed in the anaexed figure. 



It is obvious that auch a rampart was an effectual 
defence against incursions of cavalry from the Thriar 
sian Plain, while it furnished considerable advantages 
also to a defending force of inftintry. 

In reading the remarks of Pausanias on the temple 
of Apollo, the mountain named Poecilum, and the 
temple of Venus, the topographical relation of these 
places to one another is not immediately apparent, 
but an inspection of the places affords the requisite 
explanation. 

At the western extremity of a level which foims 
the narrowest and highest part of the opening 
across the range of JEgaleos, stands the monastery 
of Dhafni. 

The construction of the church and surrounding 
enclosure, and particularly a high square belfry. 
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which is attached to the church and is surmounted 
by a small dome, are in the style of the churches in 
Syria built at the time of the crusades, and seem to 
indicate that the monastery of Dhafni as it now 
exists was built, or at least largely repaired, by one 
of the Frank princes of Athens* Both the church 
and enclosing walls are formed for the most part of 
squared blocks of marble, which had formed part of 
some Hellenic building; and until the year 1801 three 
fluted Ionic columns belonging to the same edifice 
were immured in one of the walls of the church. In 
that year they were removed by the Earl of Elgin. 
The capitals of these columns, a base and a part of one 
of the shafts, are now in the British Museum. It 
was not found possible, when the columns were taken 
down, to trace the plan of the temple ; but it is 
evident, from the size of the columns, that its dimen- 
sions must have been considerable. 

There can be no doubt that this was the temple of 
Apollo on Mount Poecilum, mentioned by Pausa- 
nias ^ ; for, by foUovring the descent of the pass 
toward the Bay of Eleusis, traces of the Sacred 
Road are seen in the rock on the left bank of a tor- 
rent which descends from Dhafni: the road was 
partly cut in the rock, and partly supported by a 
wall of rough stones toward the torrent ; and these 
traces lead, at a distance of less than a mile from 
Dhafni, to the foundations of another temple on the 

^ The modern appellation of Dhafni may perhaps have been 
derived from a grove of sacred laurel, (jSd<pvri) which may have 
been a remarkable feature of this pass, at the time when new 
names were substituted for those derived from the ancient my- 
thology. There are none of these trees, however, at present. 

VOL. II. L 
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side of the Sacred Way, exactly answering in 
position to the Temple of Venus, the last object 
mentioned by Pausanias prior to his notice of the 
Rheiti. This temple appears from some fragments 
to have been of the Doric order; it stood on the 
northern side of the valley, below some rocks, the 
face of which is smoothed perpendicularly, and cut 
into numerous niches for votive offerings. 
Temple of Ou digging at the foot of the rocks, doves of white 
marble have been found, which appear to have fallen 
from the votive niches ; and, as a still more decisive 
proof that the Temple of Venus stood on this spot, the 
remains of several Inscriptions are still visible under 
the niches, in two of which the words ^iXp 'A^poS/rp 
are to be distinguished. Here therefore stood the 
temple of Venus called the Philaeum, or temple of 
Venus Phila, built by one of the flatterers of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, in honour of Phila, the wife of De- 
metrius '. It is probable that a temple of Venus ex- 
isted in this place before the time of Demetrius, and 
that the worship of Phila ceased to be here connected 
with that of Venus after the decline of the Macedo- 
nian power at Athens ; hence Pausanias, who is gene- 
rally unwilling to advert to the examples of unworthy 
flattery which so. frequently disgraced the Grecian 
character after the time of Alexander, may have 
mentioned only the existence of a temple of Venus. 

^ Alexis ap. Athen. 6, 16. p. 254 A. Dionysius Tryphonis, 
ibid. p. 255 C. In the latter place, the Philaeum is said to have 
been at Thria (Opi^criy) : if any reliance^ therefore, can be placed 
on the topographical accuracy of Dionysius, this part of the pass 
of Dhafni was within the limits of the demus of Thria. 

11 
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Some remains of " the wall of rude stones/' are still 
to be seen. It formed a part of the peribolus of 
the temple^ and has an appearance of remote an- 
tiquity, the stones resembling the irregular masses 
of the walls of Tiryns '. A little westward of the 
temple are the foundations of a square tower, 
similarly ^constructed ; this was probably another 
work for the defence of the pass. Descending 
from thence, remains are seen of walls, which sup- 
ported the Sacred Way on either side: the pass 
then widens, and terminates at a small cultivated 
level on the shore of the Bay of Eleusis. The Sacred 
Way is again traced by tracks of wheels in the 
rocks above the reservoir of the Rheiti, and again 
between the two mills. The modem road to Eleusis, 
instead of coinciding with the ancient track, which 
passed above the Rheiti, leaving them to the left, 
follows the shore, leaving the reservoir and mills on 
the right. About half a mile beyond the Rheiti, 
where the road to Eleutherse branches off across the 
plain to the right, the traces of the ancient cause- 
way of the Sacred Way are again seen, and on the Tomb of 
right side of it are ruins of an ancient monument, 
which appears to have consisted originally of a 
cubical mass of earth, cased with white marble, sup- 
porting a sepulchral stele. Some decorations of 
sculpture are still to be seen on the marble, and an 
inscription which shows that it was the tomb of 
Straton, a demotes of Cydathenaeum, and of his 

^ Thus we perceive the meaning which Pausanias attached to 
the yfoidsjapyoi \idoi which often occur in his work. 

L 2 
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wife and son'. This monument has not been 
noticed by Pausanias; though its construction and 
inscription have every appearance of being more 
ancient than his time : nor has he noticed another 
monument, of which the position is indicated by 
several squared blocks of marble to the left of the 
Sacred Way near the sea. These omissions are not 
surprising; for it is evident from the numerous 
traces of ancient sepulchres on either side of the 
Sacred Way, that here Pausanias, as in other parts 
of his work, as indeed he more than once informs 
us, has selected those objects only which appeared 
to him the most interesting. The work of Polemo 
on the Sacred Way contained, it may be supposed, 
a description of all those extant in his time. 

Beyond the sepulchre of Strato the Sacred Way 
is again traced in the form of a raised causeway, 
this part of the plain being very low, and sub- 
ject to inundation from the torrent already men- 
tioned, which rises on the ridge of Mount Pames 
above Phyle, and which, after turning to the west- 
ward a little above the modern village Khassia, 
descends into the Thriasian plain, and is lost in the 

' The inscription is as follows : 

Srpctroiv ^laihorov Kvda(drivauvQ) 
IlaiXXa Movyaria 'HpdicXija. 
'lalhoTOQ XvpaTutvog KvBaOripaiEvc, 

The name of Strato's demus is ^most erased ; but we can 
have little doubt that it was the same as that of his son. The 
lady was a foreigner, and a native of one of the numerous 
Heracleiae ; coins alone can tell which. 
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low grounds on the shore of the bay. These low 
grounds extend as far as Eleusis, where they are 
kept in a marshy state the greater part of the year, 
by the overflowings of another similar but larger 
torrent, the Eleusinian Cephissus, now called Sa« 
randaforo. 

About a mile beyond the tomb of Strato, Chandler 
observed the remains of another monument. From 
a stone in the ruins of a church, which had been 
built upon it, he copied an inscription in honour of 
a hierophant. This, therefore, seems to have been 
another monument of the Sacred Way, which has 
not been noticed by Pausanias. The causeway still 
consists of ancient materials, mixed with repairs 
of the various ages, during which it has never ceased 
to be used as the common road from Athens to the 
Isthmus by the way of Eleusis. 

The plain through which it is conducted was an- 
ciently known by the name of Thriasian (to Opcaatov 
IlcS/ov), being so called, or at least the greater part 
of it, and particularly all the central portion, as 
well as the eastern part adjacent to the shore ^ 
from the demus to which it belonged ^ and which, 
from this fact, we may infer to have been one 
among the largest of the Attic demi. When the 
Persians were for the second time in possession of 
Athens, under the command of Mardonius, and 
the Athenians had retired into Salamis, the latter 
despatched an embassy to the Lacedaemonians, re- 



' Strabo, p. 395. See below, p. 165, n. 2. 

' Qpiafriov we^lov dplai ^i eiariv at fiavTiKal \pffipoi 

. . . . ro fAayreveadai dpiaarBai. Bekker Anecd. Gr. I. p. 265. 
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questing them to send troops to their assistance, and 
proposing to fight the Barbarians in the plain of 
Thria ^ The same importance is attached to Thria, 
or its plain, on two occasions, in which Thucydides 
mentions the irruption of the Lacedaemonians into 
Attica ^ ; and its position is not less accurately indi- 
cated by Strabo * and by Galen ; the latter of whom, 
describing his journey from Corinth to Athens, men- 
tions that he passed by Megara, Eleusis, and the 
Thria. Thriasian plain*. The site of the town of Thria 
may perhaps be indicated by some vestiges of anti- 
quity at a height called Magula ^ on the Sarandaforo, 
or Elstmnian Cephisms^ about three miles above 
Eleusis. 

As the Thriasii occupied the greater part of the 
plain in which Eleusis is situated, so the demus of 
Eleusis extended westward as far as the Megaris ; 
the river lapis formed the boundary between 
them ^ : the mission of Anthemocritus, who was slain 
by the Megarenses, was for the purpose of remon- 
strating with that people for cultivating a part of 
the Sacred or Eleusinian Land ^ 

The modem villages which divide the Thriasian 
and Ehusinian plain among them are — Lepsina» 
towards the sea ; Stefani, on Mount Pwcilum ; 



^ Herodot. 9, 7. ' Thucyd. 1, 114. 2, 19. 

' Strabo, p. 392, 395. 

'^ Galen, de Diagnos. atque Med. Affect. I. p. 354. 

' Magula is a name often applied, in modern Greece, to a site 
retaining remains of ancient buildings, and particularly wben 
situated upon a rising ground in a plain. 

" Scylax in Megara. Callim. ap. Stephan. in laTrcc 

^ Pausan. Attic. 36, 3. Lacon. 4, 5. 
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Khassia, in Mount Fames; and Kundura, in the 
Oneia. Stefani, Khassia, and Kundura, possess Ka- 
ly'via, or dependent hamlets in the plain. 

There is some reason to think, from a passage in (Ea. 
the (Edipus Coloneus, when coupled with the remarks 
of a scholiast, who appears to have been well ac* 
quainted with Attic topography, or at least to have 
followed some good Attic authority, that the hills 
which lie to the northward of the pass of Poecilum, 
between the plain of Athens and the plain of Thria 
(often called without any sufficient reason Mount 
Icarius), were occupied by the demus of Oa, or (Ea 
(oh, OIH ^). In that tragedy, when Creon has sent 
away the daughters of (Edipus from Colonus on the 
road to Thebes, and when Theseus has despatched his 
Athenians to bring them back, the Chorus antici- 
pates a hostile engagement between the two parties ; 
either at " the Pythian coasts, or at Eleusis, or to 
the west of the white hill, at the pastures of (Ea ^" 

^ (Ea is said to have derived, its ' name from a daughter of 
Cephalus. Philochorus ap. Harpocrat. in Otfj, 

ISilriv oOi ^dtioy 
avdpwv ra.'^ CTrcffrpo^ai] 
Tov yoKKofioav "Aprf 
fii^vaiv, 71 npog Uvdiatif 
y Xafiirdffiv aKTOiQf 
ov TOTVicu (refival ndrj' 
vovvTai riXri 

dyaToiaiy, iv Koi '^pvtria 
KKqiQ kin yXwatrq, fiejiaKev 
irpotnroXufV 'EhfioXiriBdy. 
"EvG* olfjtai Toy lype/xd')(ay 
Qqcria Kai tclq ^itnoXovg 
d^fiiiraG d^eX^ac 
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By UvOiaig aKToig the poet may have meant either 
the temple of Apollo in the pass of Poecilum, or the 
Pythium of (Enoe ; the latter having been equally in 
the route from Colonus to Thebes by the Thriasian 
plain. On the former supposition the battle would 
have occurred in the Thriasian plain, in the latter in 
that of Eleutherae. The second place described by 
the Chorus with poetical circumlocution is obviously 
Eleusis. As to the third place, expressed by the 

words €^£(T7r£pov wirpaQ vc^aSoc OiareSoc ^k vo/iov, the 

Scholiast interprets them to mean " to the westward 
of Mount iEgaleos ;" which he says " borders on the 

airrapKei Td)(^ ififxi^eiv (io§, 
Tova^ ava \(^povQ* 

"H irov Tov €<l>i(nrepov 
irirpaQ vi<pa^OQ ttcXw- 
a* OidrtdoQ €K vofiov, 
irdikoiffiv fi pifi<l>apfidTOi£ 
<l>EvyoyT€Q cLfiiWatQ; 
&Kuf<reTai* ^£iv($c y o wpoa- 
Xupbfv "Apjycf 
^€tva de Qriaeiddv aKfid, 

Sophoc. CEd. CoL v. 1099. 

Thus translated by Francklin* 

Oh ! could I hear the dreadful battle roar, 

Or near Apollo's sacred shrine, 

Or on thy torch-enlighten*d shore, 

Oh Ceres, where thy priests their rites divme 

Perform with lips in solemn silence seal'd, 

And mysteries ne'er by mortal tongue reveaVd. 

At yon snowy mountain's feet 
Westward perchance the warriors meet. 
Chariot and horse with mutual rage 
On CBa's flowery plains engage, &c. 
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demus of (Ea ;" and he conceives the " snowy stone* 
to be a white rock on the summit of that mountain, 
vulgarly known in the time of Istras, or two centu- 
ries after that of Sophocles, by the name of Xna 
^erpa^ OF the smooth rock. Now, as we cannot 
suppose the poet to have intended any part of the 
range of iEgaleos to the southward of the pass 
of Dhafiii ^ (for that division of the mountain 

* ("H TTOV Toy k(^iairtpov) tov AiydXeojv (prifn* Kal yap tovto vtt' 
k(T%dT(av lori tov Brifiov tovtov* KaroKiyovai Ee ^oip/a, Trap' & 
fiaXiaTa eiKdZovm rriv avfxfooX^v ytviaBai to7q Trepl tov Kpeovra 
Kal Qri<ria* Trirpag Be yi<pddos eirj av Xcywv r))v ovtw Xeyofxevriv 
Xeiav iriTpav i) tov AlydXeutv XotftoV d 5^ €TrL')(wpia <pa<riv elvai^ 
KadaTrep^IoTpog kv t^ Trpoiriy rwv *ATdiCTWv loTopei ovrwc, " avo Be 
T^g ^(apddpaQ km Trjv Xeiav ireTpav" Kal fxer* dX/ya, " aTro tovtov 
Be ebtg KoXwvov irapa tov ^dXKov Trpoffayopevofievov*^* oOev irpog 
TOV Kiy^iccov eiog Tfjg fxviniKfig eiffoBov eig 'EXfveriva' diro TavTrjg 
^e PaBi^ovTiifv eig 'EXcvciva ra kir* apiarepa /i^XP^ '^^^ X6<l>ov tov 
"Trpog avaToXag tov AlydXew, *Hrot olv r^v KaXovfJievrjv Xeiav 
ireTpav ij tov AlydXe(av XeyeC *0 Be vovg* apa kirl tov etrwepov 
Xwpov T^g Xeiag rreTpag irpocnreXdtTOvari, Schol* Q3d. Col. v. 1 1 14. 
OlaTiBog kK j/o/iov] Oia B^fiog Trig 'Armf^c' oOev Kal to 0*iridev' kK 
vofJiov Be irdXiv, ^(apiov ^Attikov ovtu) KoXovfievoVf kv ^ vifiovaiv^ 
wc vefiiiffewg irapaKeifiivrig, Schol. CEd. Col. v. 1116. By "the 
torrent at the smooth rock " Istrus seems to have meant the tor- 
rent in the pass of Dhafni, which runs into the Eletisinian bay. 
The Scholiast identifies " the smooth rock '* with the part of 
iBgaleos on the left, in proceeding through the pass to Eleusis ; 
and by " the mountain to the east" (N. E.) "of -ffigaleos " he 
seems to have intended the same as the Poecilum of Pausanias. We 
are not to suppose that Istrus referred to this passage in Sopho- 
cles. The Scholiast quotes him merely for the purpose of showing 
that " from the brazen way of Colonus to the torrent of the 
smooth rock," meant the same thing as " from the Cephissus to 
the mystic approach,'* or Sacred Way ; or rather that the TreVpa 
vK^ag of Sophocles was the same as the Xeia irhpa of Istrus. If 
we were to suppose Istrus to have alluded to the third places 
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beloDged to the demus of CorydaJlus, was not in the 
way to Thebes, and afforded no plain on its western 
side), it will follow that (Ea must have been on the 
heights to the northward of the pass of Poecilum. 
That part of the Thriasian plain, therefore, which lies 
at the foot of that mountain on the west, seems to 
be the third place intended by the poet, and (Ea to 
have stood on the western face of that mountain, 
perhaps at Spilia or at Stefani, not far from the pass 
of Dhafni, on the mountain which in the time of 
Pausanias appears to have been called Poecilum. 
Eieusis. Eleusis was advantageously situated on a height, 
at a small distance from the shore of an extensive 
bay, to which there is access only through narrow 
channels, at the two extremities of the island of 
Salamis: its position was important, as command- 
ing the shortest and most level route by land from 
Athens to the Isthmus by the pass which leads 
at the foot of Mount Cerata along the shore to 
Megara; but it was subject to the inconveniences 
of a scarcity of potable water, and of the vicinity 
of some low and marshy ground, as well as of oc- 
casional encroachments from the river Cephissus, 
which, although for the greater part of the year 
quite dry, or finding its way to the sea in three 
or four slender rills, almost lost in a gravelly bed, 

referred to by Sophocles, it would place CEa in the plain of Athens, 
where no situation could have been to the westward of any part 
of the ridges of ^galeos. It is to be observed that Hesychius is 
opposed to the Scholiast's explanation of the words Oidn^oQ vofwVf 
which Hesychius supposes to mean simply sheep-pastures, and 
he denies that the situation of CEa will suit such an interpreta- 
tion (Hesych. in OtaVt^oc). 
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sometimes descends from the mountains with such 
impetuosity as to spread itself over a wide extent of 
the plain, damaging the lands and buildings. 

In the plain about a mile to the north of Eleusis 
are remains of two ancient mounds ; one of which 
was evidently constructed for the purpose of turning 
a part of the superfluous waters into the north-west- 
em comer of the bay near the foot of Mount Cerata, 
the other to protect the eastern side of the town from 
the torrent. Remains of similar ancient works are 
found in other parts of Greece ; and it appears that 
they were used from a period of the highest anti- 
quity^ in places where the land was valuable, to 
protect it from the damage accraing from torrents 
and inundations. 

The embankments of the Plain of Eleusis are 
probably those which Hadrian is recorded to have 
raised in consequence of an inundation of the Eleu- 
sinian Cephissus, which occurred when that emperor 
was at Athens^; and they serve to illustrate the 
observation of Pausanias, that the Cephissus of Eleu- 

^ A work of this nature in the plain of Pheneus was supposed 
to have been formed by Hercules. Pausan. Arcad. 14, 3. 

' . • . . ytiiidaa^ tiQ *AdTivaQ Koi fivriOeiQ ra 'EXevo'tVia, Koi 
ye^vpiJo'ac 'EKevfnva KaTaKXvcrdeitrav vwo Kritpiaaov Trora^ovm 
Euseb. in Chron. p. 81. Gallicanus et Sitianus. His Consu- 
libus juxta Eleusinem civitatem in Cephiso fluvio Hadrianus 
pontem constravit. Cassiodor. Chron. in Hadrian. It is evident 
that the operation here mentioned was chiefly the formation of a 
dyke to divert the waters from Eleusis, although a bridge over the 
river may also have formed part of it. Herodotus uses the word 
dTToyc^vpcJcac, in mentioning the works of Menes at Memphis, 
which he describes as dykes to keep the Nile in a particular 
course. Herodot. 2, 99. 
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sis was more impetuous than the river of the same 
name in the Athenian plain \ 

One of the inconveniences under which Eleusis 
laboured, that of a scarcity of potable water, appears 
to have been remedied about the same time, and 
perhaps by the same emperor, who conferred so many 
benefits upon Greece. The ruins of an aqueduct 
upon arches are still seen stretching across the plain 
from the neighbourhood of Eleusis, in a north-eastern 
direction, towards the centre of the ridge which con- 
nects Pames with Cithaeron. 

There are remains also of a reservoir belonging to 
this aqueduct, in the plain, at about a mile and a half 
from Eleusis. All these works indicate the import- 
ance of Eleusis under the Roman empire, when it 
wtts fashionable among the higher order of Romans 
to pass some time at Athens in the study of philo- 
sophy, and to be initiated in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Hence Eleusis became at that time one 
of the most frequented places in Greece ; and 
perhaps it was never so populous as under the 
emperors of the first two centuries of our aera^. 
During the two following centuries, its mysteries 
were the chief support of declining polytheism, and 
almost the only remaining bond of national union 
among the Greeks; but at length the destructive 

^' Demosthenes alludes to inundations at Eleusis in Ills oration 
c. Callicl. p. 1279, Reiske. 

* Both Strabo (p. 395) and Pausanias (A.ttic. 38, 7), qualify 
Eleusis as a city. Strabo says, kv de toIq ^yiijloiq KaTapidfieiTat 
// TToXic. We find it still protected by the Roman government in 
the latter part of the fourth century (Zosim. 4, 2. Couf. Ammian. 
30, 9. So^omen. 6, 7. 21), soon after which it was overthrown 
by the Goths of Alaric. 
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visit of the Goths in the year 396, the extinction of 
paganism, and the ruin of maritime commerce, left 
Eleusis deprived of every source of prosperity, ex- 
cept those which are inseparable from its fertile plain^ 
its noble bay, and its position on the road from Attica 
to the Isthmus. 

Some evidence of the condition of Eleusis during 
the middle ages of the Byzantine empire is afforded 
by a great tower or castle on the southern side of the 
village, and by another tower of the same date stand-* 
ing upon Hellenic foundations on a part of the ancient 
citadel : but the ravages to which the place was ex- 
posed during the decline of the empire, from pirates 
and from the fleets of the maritime powers of the 
Mediterranean, were at length so fatal, that in 1676 
Wheler and Spon found the site of Eleusis totally 
abandoned. In the middle of the last centurv it was 
again an inhabited place ; at present forty cottages \ 
standing precisely on the foundations of the great pub- 
lic edifices, are occupied by the peasants who cultivate 
the corn-fields of Ceres, or who are employed in the 
export of the fir-timber and tar of the neighbouring 
mountains. The village still preserves the ancient 
name, no further altered than is customary in Romdc 
conversions. The name is in the fourth case 'EXeu- 
aiva ; the initial short vowel is omitted, and the v<r 
converted into i/^ {Kvfiva) ; a practice not unknown 
to the ancients. 

Eleusis was built at the eastern end of a low rocky 
hill, a mile in length, which lies parallel to the sea- 



1 These were reduced by the effects of the Greek insurrection 
to ten or twelve. 
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shore, and is separated to the west from the falls of 
Mount Cerata by a narrow branch of the plain. 

The eastern extremity of the hill was levelled 
artificially for the reception of the Hierum of Ceres 
and the other sacred buildings. Above these are the 
traces of an Acropolis. A triangular space of about 
500 yards each side, lying between the hill and the 
shore, was occupied by the town of Eleusis. On the 
eastern side, the town wall is traced along the summit 
of an artificial embankment, carried across the marshy 
ground from some heights near the Hierum, on one 
of which stands the modem castle already mentioned. 
This wall, according to a common practice in the 
military architecture of the Greeks, was prolonged 
into the sea so as to form a mole sheltering a harbour, 
which was entirely artificial, and was formed by this 
and two other longer moles which project about 100 
yards into the sea. There are many reimains of walls 
and buildings along the shore, as well as in other 
parts of the town and citadel ; but they are mere 
foundations, the Hierum alone preserving any con- 
siderable remains. 

The following is the very brief description of 
Eleusis which Pausanias has left us *. " The Eleu- 
sinii have a temple (vaog) of Triptolemus, another of 
Diana Propylsea, a third of Neptune the father, and 
a well called Callichorum, where the Eleusinian wo- 
men first instituted a dance and song in honour of 
the goddess. They say that the plain called Rharium^ 
was the first place in which com was sown and pro- 

^ Attic, c. 38, 6. 

^ So liamed from Rharus, grandfather of Triptolemus. 
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duced a harvest, and hence harley from this plain is 
employed at Eleusis for making sacrificial cakes. 
There (ivravda) the threshing-floor and altar of Trip- 
tolemus are shown. A dream has forbidden me to 
write of the things within the wall of the sacred edi- 
fice (evtoc tov rci^ouc tov lepov) ; to the uninitiated it 
is not permitted even to make inquiries concerning 
them." 

The plain Rharium seems to have been in the 
immediate vicinity of Eleusis, but on which side it 
would be diflEicult to determine : in some part of it, 
as appears from the preceding words of Pausanias, 
were the threshing-floor and altar of Triptolemus. 
Near Eleusis also was the monument of the Athe- 
nian Tellus, who, after putting to flight the Eleusinii 
near Eleusis, was buried where he fell, and honoured 
with a public monument \ 

The well Callichorum may have been that which 
is now seen not far from the foot of the northern 
side of the hill of Eleusis, within the bifurcation of 
two roads leading to Megara and to Eleutherae, for 
near it are the foundations of a wall and portico. 

To those who approached Eleusis from Athens, the 
sacred buildings standing on the eastern extremity 
of the height concealed the greater part of the 
town, and on a nearer approach presented a suc- 
cession of magnificent objects, well calculated to 
heighten the solemn grandeur of the ceremonies, and 

' Herod. 1. 80. Tellus was rich, had a fine family of sous and 
grandsons, died in the arms of victory, and had a monument 
erected to him at the public expense. For all these blessings, 
Solon cited Tellus, when Croesus asked him whom he thought 
the happiest of men. 
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the awe and reverence of the Mystge in their initia- 
tion. Even the want of symmetry in the position of 
the several buildings tended to the same effect, by 
rendering it difficult to catch a view of the inner 
buildings through the outer, or to comprehend their 
general plan, distribution, and extent; the conse- 
quence of which uncertamty would be, that ima- 
gination would exceed reality. In the plurality 
of enclosures, in the magnificence of the pylae or 
gateways, in the absence of any general symmetry of 
plan, in the small auxiliary temples, we recognise a 
great resemblance between the sacred buildings of 
Eleusis and the Egyptian Hiera of Thebes and Philae. 
And this resemblance is the more remarkable, as the 
Demeter of Attica was the Isis of Egypt ^ We can- 
not suppose, however, that the plan of all these 
buildings was even thought of, when the worship of 
Ceres was established at Eleusis. They were the 
progressive creation of successive ages, like those of 
the Acropolis of Athens, and hence of necessity asym- 
metric. The architecture of Greece having originated 
in national wants and means, totally different from 
those of Egypt, bears no essential resemblance to the 
Egyptian ; and the Athenians appear to have received 
little or nothing from Egypt, except a part of the 
mythology of Neith and Isis. 

The first object which strikes the traveller on 
approaching from Athens, is the remains of a very 
large pavement, terminating in some vast heaps of 
ruins, which the labours of the late mission of the 
Dilettanti have proved to have been a Propylseum of 

' Herod. 2, 59, 156. 
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very nearly the same plan and dimensions as that of 
the Acropolis of Athens. Before it, near the middle 
of a paved platform, were found the remains of a 
small temple, forty feet long and twenty broad, raised 
upon five steps, and consisting of a simple cella, with 
two columns between antae at either end. The situ- 
ation of this temple on the platform of the Propy- 
Iseum, seems to leave little doubt that it was the 
temple of Minerva Propylaea. The peribolus which 
abutted on the Propylaeum formed the exterior inclo- 
sure of the Hierum. At a distance of fifty feet from 
the Propylaeum was the north-eastern angle of the 
inner inclosure, which was in shape an irregular 
pentagon. Its entrance was at the angle just 
mentioned, where the rock was cut away both 
horizontally and vertically to receive another Propy- 
laeum, much smaller than the former, and which 
consisted of an opening thirty-two feet wide, between 
two parallel walls of fifty feet in length. Towards 
the inner extremity this opening was narrowed by 
transverse walls to a gateway of twelve feet in 
width, which was decorated with antae, opposed to 
two Ionic columns. Between the inner front of this 
Propylaeum and the site of the great temple lay, 
until the year 1801, the colossal bust of Pentelic 
marble, crowned with a basket, which is now depo- 
sited in the public library at Cambridge. It has 
been supposed to be a fragment of the statue of 
Ceres which was adored in the temple ; but, to judge 
from the position in which it was found, and from 
the unfinished appearance of the surface in those few 
parts where any original surface remains, the statue 
seems rather to have been that of a Cistophorus, 

VOL. II. M 
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serving for some architectural decoration, like the 
Caryatides of the Erechtheium, or the figures of the 
Persian stoa at Sparta, or the Titans of the temple 
of Jupiter at Agrigentum. Unfortunately we have 
no testimony to guide us to any thing like certainty 
on this question : such indeed has been the reli- 
gious silence of ancient authors with regard to the 
mystic temple, that we remain ignorant both of the 
material and dimensions of the statue of Ceres, and 
even whether the worship of any such statue formed 
a part of the mysteries. 

At Megalopolis there was a Hierum of the god- 
desses similar to that of Eleusis, which, besides the 
mystic adytum (ctiikoc)) contained within the sacred 
peribolus temples of Jupiter, Venus, and Core (Pro- 
serpine), vidth several statues as well in those tem- 
ples as in the open part of the Hierum ; but of this 
mystic tenjple Pausanias says only that it was of 
large dimensions, and that the mysteries were cele- 
brated in it ^ 

The north-western side of the pentagonal enclo- 
sure of the Hierum of Eleusis was formed by a per- 
pendicular excavation in the rock of the Acropolis, 
which left a platform thirty-six feet vnde between 
the perpendicular rock and the back of the temple. 

The /ivarcicoc <r»?icoc or reXeaTYipioVf or temple itself, 
the largest ever erected by the Greeks in honour of 
the idols of their superstition, is described by Strabo 
as capable of containing as many persons as a 
theatre ^ It was one of the edifices designed in the 

' Pausan. A read. 31, 4. 

' Elr' *E\£u^ic TToXic, ev ^ TO TfJQ ^rifxriTpOQ lepoy rfjc 'EXevai^ 
Wac* Koi 6 fAVfTTiKog (Ti^K'oc, oy icarc<rkewa(yc»'*'Iicri»'Oc, 6)(\oy dearpov 

11 
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administration of Pericles by the architect of the 
Parthenon ^ but was probably executed in part only 
before the Peloponnesian war, as three successive 
artists were employed in building it S and its portico 
was not constructed until the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, when Philo was the fourth or fifth architect 
of this temple. When complete, it ranked as one of 
the four finest examples of Greek architecture in mar- 
ble '. It faced the south-east, and consisted (if the 
mission is correct in its conclusion) of a cella 166 feet 
square within. Unfortunately the centre of the mo- 
dern village occupies the exact site of this building, 
and some of the cottages are built upon a slope formed 
by its ruins, in consequence of which the mission 
could not succeed in obtaining all the details, which 
a more complete excavation of the ruins would pro- 
bably give. Comparing, however, the fragments 
which they found with the description of Plutarch, 
they thought themselves warranted in concluding 
that the roof of the cella was covered vdth tiles of 
marble like the temples of Athens ; that it was sup- 
ported by twenty-eight Doric columns, of a diameter 

Bi^aodaL ^vvcifjieyoy, oj Kai tov IlapdevSfva kicoititre tov iv *Aifpo- 
TToXci rjf 'A0i/v^, TLepiKkiovQ iTntrraTovvroQ rwv epyuty, Strabo, 
p. 395. 

* TO S* £V 'EXcvortvi TtKetrH^pLov fiplfiLTO fJLEy KopoiPoQ olKo^Ofie7y 
Kal TOVQ €7r* eBdipovg Kioyag edriKty oIjtoq koI ro«c eirKrrvXioig 
iwil^ev^ey' awodayoyroc Be tovtov, MerayiyriQ 6 ISviriTioc to 
Sidi^wfia Kol TOVQ &yb> Kioyaq CTTcVriyo'c, to Be oiraioy iirl tov 
avaKTopov iBieyoKXfiQ 6 XoXapyevg kKopvipiaae. Plutarch. Pe- 
ricl. 13. To reconcile these facts with the words of Strabo oy 
KaTEtTKevaorey "Iicrtyioc, we must suppose that it was designed only 
by Ictinus. 

* Vitruv. in praef. 1. 7. 

m2 
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(measured under the capital) of three feet two 
inches; that the columns were disposed in two 
double rows across the cella, one near the front, the 
other near the back ; and that they were surmounted 
by ranges of smaller columns, as in the Parthenon, 
and as we still see exemplified in one of the existing 
temples at Paestum. The cella was fronted with a 
magnificent portico of twelve Doric columns, mea- 
suring six feet and a half at the lower diameter of 
the shaft, but fluted only in a narrow ring at the top 
and bottom. The platform at the back of the temple 
was twenty feet above the level of the pavement of 
the portico. An ascent of steps led up to this plat- 
form on the outside of the north-western angle of 
the temple, not far from where another flight of 
steps ascended from the platform to a portal adorned 
with two columns, which perhaps formed a small 
propylaeum communicating from the Hierum to the 
Acropolis. 

The mission was not able to discover any remains 
which they could ascribe to the temple of Triptole- 
mus, or to that of Neptune, These buildings stood 
probably between the outer and inner enclosure of 
the Hierum, for the latter appears to have been 
that wall of the sanctuary {to ruyoq tov 'le/ooS) 
which Pausanias mentions, and into which none 
but the initiated or the mystse were allowed to 
enter* 
Amphiaie The peuiusula of Skarmanga on the eastern shore 
dLjuss^ of the bay of Eleusis has already been noticed : 
adjacent to it, are two islands now called the 
Kyradhes (aJ KvpaScc) or Megali and Mikri Kyra, 
These seem to answer to the promontory Amphiaie 



^^^Km ^^^^^^^^mm~ I " iiB^ ^m mIi W  ^^^m^^^wf in <• i ii imiI i ii^Ii'^*^* i ^i^^^i^m^**! _ 0i-~-^^^ ,- «mi~^'"~*~wM'w iiaP"TM~irf~« - ,- y^Ti^^^f^_ l_ '■" _ ■_. .--^— - -. -^^«^ ^r _ i i n"; .ii i _J^^iJ^__J 
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and the two PharmamsscB of Strabo, the larger of 
which islands contained the tomb of Circe \ It is 
to be observed, however, that the only quarry on this 
coast is not ncftr Skarraanga, but nearly opposite 
to the centre of the bay of Salamis, and that the 
channel, instead of being about two stades in 
breadth, is in no part less than a mile : at the 
TTopOjuoc, the mm^ doubtless as the modem ferry, 
it is still wider. The geographer has likewise 
omitted to naticter an island near the coast of Scda- 
misy which is larger than either of the Kyradhes, 
and is now called Aghyra ('Ayvpo), as well as 
another in the Bay of Ambelakia, named Arpathoni 
('ApTraflwvij). These perhaps are ancient names. 

Among the pine-trees which cover the peninsula 
of Skarmanga rises a large artificial tumulus, and 
to the south of the Cape, in a small level, are the 
foundations of several extensive Hellenic buildings. 
If these mark the site of a demus, it was possibly 
Otryne ; for this was a maritime demus ' and of some 
importance, as appears from Demosthenes, in his ora- 



* Eira TO Opidtriov ttc^iov, Kai ofiwyvfJiog alyiaXog Kal Bfjfwg' 
£i6' // UKpa f/ 'AfjLipidXrf, Koi to virepKelfievor XaTOjxiov koX 6 etc 
^aXajjuya nopOfiog, otjov ^iorahiog, ov Bia'^ovy kirtiparo pSHpirfg, 
t(^dri Be ii vaviia)(ia yevofievriy Kal jjf <f>vyrj Ttov Tteptrwv, 'EijrravOa 
Be Kal al ^apfxaKovtraai Bvo vriaiai tSv ev r^ fxelCovi KipK-qg Td<pog 
hUvvTai* Strabo, p. 395. V. et Stephan. in ^apjxaKovaaa, 

* Antiphaues (ap. Athen. 7, 17. p» 309 E.) represents a vendor 
of the fishes named Kwfiioi as contrasting the Phaleric with those 
of Otryne, the former having been the most esteemed of any : 

irpooTiQrijxi^ (jiriffif aoi 
Tuv Btjfxov avTUfV elal yap (baXr)piKoi' 
"AWot ^ eirwXovi'f utg eoiK% *OrpvyiKovg, 
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tion against Leochares, the subject which gives some 
reason likewise to suspect that Otryne was not far 
from Eleusis. That it was on the south-western shore 
of Attica, is rendered probable by the words of Anti- 
phanes just cited, and it seems not to have been in 
Paralia^ 

Among the many beautiful bays which adorn the 
winding shores of Greece, there is none more re- 
markable than that of Eleusis. Formed on the 
eastern, northern, and western sides by a noble 
sweep of the Attic coast, it is closed on the south 
by the northern shore of the island of Sahmis, 
which, being separated only from the main land at 
either end by a narrow tortuous channel, has the 
appearance of being a continuation of the mountains 
of Attica which surround the other sides of the 
amphitheatre ; and thus the Bay in every direction 
resembles a beautiful lake. For modern purposes, 
however, the bay of Salamis is more useful as a 
harbour. 
Salamis. Salamis was anciently called Cychreia and Sciras ; 
the former name derived from a native, one of th6 
reputed sons of Neptune, the latter from a prophet, 
who coming from Dodona to Athens, in the reign of 
Erechtheus the second, was slain, together with that 
monarch, in fighting against Eumolpus and the Thra- 
cians who were in possession of Eleusis ^. The island 
was, however, known by the name of Salamis at a 

* See above, p. 53 seq. 

* . . . aicrac afi(lii Kvxp£tag. iEschyl. Pers. v. 568. Strabo, 
p. 393. Pausan. Attic. 1, 4. 36, 1. 3. Philochor. ap. Plutarch. 
Thes. 17. There was a hill in Salamis called 6 Kirxpeioc irdyoQ. 
Sophocl. ap. Stephan. in Kvxpctoc. 
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very early period ; for Homer indicates no other : 
according to Pausanias, who follows probably the 
Athenian tradition, Salamis was the name of the mo- 
ther of Asopus. At the time of the Trojan war, the 
island had recently become the possession of one of 
the iEacidse, or sons of iEkcus, who colonized it from 
-3Eigina. Although not undeserving of the character 
bestowed upon it by its native poet \ (for the more 
fertile districts of Salamis are well suited to the 
olive, and its honey is abundant and excellent), such 
is the general scantiness of its productive soil, that 
nothing but a share in the commerce which made 
iEgina one of the richest of the republics of Greece, 
could have given Salamis the means of contribut- 
ing twelve ships to the Grecian expedition against 
Troy \ 

That Salamis preserved its independence for some 
time after the Trojan war, was perhaps an effect in a 
great degree of the balance of power which existed 
at that period between Athens, Megara, andjEgina; 
but it fell into its more natural condition of a 
dependency upon Attica, as soon as the Athenian 
Constitution and power began to be well established 
under Solon and Peisistratus. A contest for the 

* Me\iff(TOTp6<l>ov SoXa/iivoc 

^£1 fiaffiXiv TeXa fiiitVf vdtrov 

HepiKvfwvoe olicr}ffaQ eBpav, 

*H rac eTriKEKkifxiyaQ 

"Ox^O'C Ispoifftv eXaiag 

npioToy e^Ei^e icXa^ov, yXavKciQ ^ABdrag 

Ovpdyiov OTti^avoVj 

Anrapaifft KoafJLoy 'Adiivaig, Euripid. Troad. v. 794. 
^ Horn. II. B. 557. 
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island, between the Athenians and Megarenses, is 
said to have been supported about this time by such 
arguments, as have little influence, unless when 
urged by the stronger party. The Athenians asserted 
that the island had been ceded to them by Philseus, 
son of Eurysaces son of Ajax, when he became an 
Athenian citizen ^ ; and they quoted a verse of 
Homer, which proved that the Salaminii were under 
the command of the Athenians at the siege of 
Troy, although the fact is contradicted by other 
passages in Homer, and the verse itself is strongly 
suspected to have been an interpolation of Solon 
and Peisistratus themselves ^ From this time, Sa- 
lamis was an Attic demus, and so continued until 
the year 317 B. c, five years after the occupation of 
Munychia by the Macedonians, when soon after 
having successfully stood a siege by Cassander, 
the Salaminii were induced at length to receive 
his garrison ^ For this defection they were ex- 
pelled from the island, and their lands were given 
to Athenian cleruchi, when the Athenians, after an 
interval of more than ninety years, regained possession 
of Salamis by purchase from the Macedonians, toge- 
ther with Munychia and Sunium *. From that time 
Salamis probably continued to be a ttoAic dependent 
upon Athens, like Eleutherae, Oropus, and Mgina. ^. 
In the time of the Antonines, there remained a ruined 
agora, containing a temple of Ajax with a statue 

* Pausan. Attic. 85. 2. ' Strabo, p. 393, 394. 
' Diodor. 18, 69. Poly sen. 4, 11. § 2. 

* See Topography of Athens, p. 407. 

* By the grammarians, Salamis is generally styled a TroXtc : 
by none of them a Efjfxog, 
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of the hero in ebony; on one side of the city a 
temple of Diana, and on the other the trophy erected 
in honour of the victory gained over the Persians. 
There was likewise a temple of Cychreus, who was 
said to have appeared among the ships during the 
battle of Salamis in the form of a serpent : and 
near the port a stone was pointed out to strangers, 
upon which Telamon seated himself when his sons 
departed for Aulis on the expedition to Troy ^ 

According to Strabo, the city of Salamis of his 
time was in a gulf near a peninsula, over against the 
coast of Attica, the ancient city of Telamon and Ajax 
having stood on the side of the island towards 
iEgina and the south ; perhaps in that part of the coast 
which faces the south-west, where are some remains 
of Hellenic walls near a small port, and where the 
only rivulet in the island, may answer to his Bo- 
carus, or Bocalias *. This position may have been 

* "EffTi ^e ayopug re en ipeiiria^ koX vaoQ Atavroc' ^yaX/ia ^e 
i{ kj^ivov iiiXov* Biafiivovai Be ical ec rd^e rf Aiavrt Trapa 'AOj/-* 
vaioiQ Ti^aXy avn^ re Kal ^vpvffajcei* Kal yap 'Evpvffd.KovQ pwfiOQ 
etniv ev ^Adtivaig, AelKyvrai Be \idoQ ev 2)a\a/i7vi ov iroppio tov 
XifiiyoQ' M TOVTOv KaOrifievov^TeXafiwva bpq.v Xiyovaiv ec riyv vavy 
aTroTrXedvTiiiv oi riav waiBwy es AvXlBa em tov koivov tSv 'EWi^vwv 
oToXoy, Fausan. Attic. 35, 2. *l^v 2aXa/xcvt ^e . • • • . . tovtg 
fxev ^AprifxiBoQ e<mv lepov, tovto Be rpoiraiov effrrjKev Axo ttjq viktiq 
fjv QefjLKTTOKXfjg 6 '^eoKXeovg airiog eyevero yevetrQai toIq "EXXiycri, 
Kat Kvxpcwc earXv lepov* vavyLa'^ovvrtav Be 'Adrjyaitav irpog Mr/^ot/^, 
BpaKovra ev ralg vaval Xeyerai (^avTJvaC tovtov 6 Oeog c^pi/o'ci' 
^Adrfvaloig Kv\pea elvai rov ijpbta, Fausan. Attic. 36, 1. Fau- 
sanias has not noticed the statue of Solon, represented with his 
hand in his mantle, which was erected in the agora of Salamis 
more than two centuries after his death. Demosth. de Falsa Leg. 
p. 420. iEschin. in Timarch. p. 52, Reiske, 

^ £7ra ^aXafilg e/S^o^^fcovrci ttvv oraBliav ovcra to fifjuogy oi B* 
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chosen by the jEginetan colony as more secure from 
the Athenians, and the most convenient place in the 
island for communicating with JEgina. When Sala- 
mis had become a demus of Attica, a situation was 
naturally preferred opposite to the Attic coast, pos- 
sessing a good harbour, and where the iropO/ioc ^ or 
ferry was narrow and well sheltered, at the same time 
that the great Salaminian bay, looking towards Co- 
rinth and the west, was close at hand. At the head 
of this bay stands the village Kuliiri ^, from which the 
island takes its modem name, and which, together 
with the subordinate villages called Mulki (farm) and 
Ambelakia (vineyards), and the Convent of Fanaro- 
meni, contains all the present population of the 
island. The peninsula alluded to by Strabo is the 
narrow rocky point which shelters the bay of Ambe- 

oy^OYiKovrd <j>a<ny' e^ei S* oyuavvfiov ir6\iv^ rriv fiey apj(alay iptffioy 
irpog Aiyivav rerpafifjiiyriy, Koi irpog Ndrov, Kaddwep Kal Altr^vXag 
eiptjKey, 

Aiyt^a 5* avTfi irpdg Norov Ktirai iryodg' 
TT^y Be yvy kv koKtt^ Keifxiyriy iirl \tppoyr\troELhovQ tottov avydirToy^ 
Tog irpog rffy 'ArTiiciiy* ''EkoXeito B* eripoig oyofxatri to waXaiop' 

Kal yap ^ipag kcu Kv\p£ia hiro riyofv ffpwioy . *Qi/o- 

fiaaOri Be Kal HiTvovatra and tov ^t/rov. Strabo, p. 393. "ButKopog 
B* IffTiy ky SaXa/iij't irorafiogf 6 yvy 3wKa\lag KaXovfieyog. Strabo, 
p. 394. Lycophron alludes to the river Bocarus, as well as to 
the rocks of Mount Cychreus. Kvxpfjog avrpoiv B(oKapov re 
yafiarwy. Lycoph. v. 451. In the text of Strabo (p. 424) 
mention is made of a river Cephissus in Salamis ; but as it 
occurs in an enumeration of various rivers of that name, and 
immediately follows the Athenian Cephissus, without any mention 
occurring of the Eleusinian Cephissus, we ought perhaps to read 
ky ''EXevff'iyi instead of ky ^aXafiiyi, 

* iEschin. c. Ctesiph. p. 545, Reiske. Strabo, p. 395. 

* KovXovpi, from the Hellenic KoXXvpa^ is said to be derived from 
the resemblance of the bay to the Athenian cakes of that name. 
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lakia on the east, and is now called the Cape of St. 
Barbara ('Ayia Bap^apa) \ It forms, together with 
the western cape of Port PJioron, the eastern entrance 
of the strait. And it is doubtless the Silenise of iEschy- 
lus, which, according to Timoxenus, was afterwards 
called Tropaea *, because the trophy erected to the 
immortal memory of the Salaminian victory ' was 
there erected. We may infer perhaps from Pausanias 
that the temple of Cychreus was not far from this 
promontory : the temple of Diana he shows to have 
been near the opposite side of the bay of Ambelakia. 

The walls of the city of Salamis may still be traced 
on a part of Cape TropcBa^ and in several parts of the 
plain which borders the bay of Ambelakia : and here, 
as well as in the walls and churches both of Ambela- 
kia and Kuluri, are seen many fragments of ancient 
workmanship. 

Herodotus, in his relation of the battle of Salamis, Sciradium. 
states, that he had been informed by the Athenians 
that Adeimantus, the Corinthian commander, fled at 
the first onset, followed by all the Corinthian galleys ; 
and that, when in retreating they arrived at the tem- 

* Chandler supposed the name to be Barbaro, and to have 
reference to the Persian war, but it was certainly derived from a 
church (perhaps on the site of the trophy) dedicated to the female 
martyr Barbara. 

* *ApT£fxfidpriQ Ee fivpiac lirirov (ipal^evg 
'2^TV<liXovg Trap' aKrdg ddveraL ^iXrfviutv. 

iEschyl. Pers. v. 300. 
Schol. . . . 'SiKrivlai alyiaXog ktrn Tfjg ^aXa fuvog Tfjg Xeyofieyrig 
Tpowaiag aKpag, wg Tino^tvog ev t^ irepl Xlfjtviov <j)rj<rL V. et 
Hesych. in ^iXrjviai, 

' Ante Salaminem ipsam Neptunus obruet quam Salaminii 
tropaei memoriam. Cicer. Tusc. Quaest. 1, 46. 
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pie of Minerva Sciras on the coast of Salamis, tfaej 
were met hj a boat, the persons on board of which 
reproached Adeimantns with his flight at the moment 
when the Greeks were victorious : that the Corinthi- 
ans returned upon hearing this intelligence, which the 
Athenians supposed to be supernatural, but Ihat thej 
did not arrive at the scene of action until the battle 
was over ^ Hence it is evident that the temple was 
to the westward of the citj and strait of Salamis : 
according to Plutarch, in alluding to the same story, 
it was at an extremity of the island (ircpi ra Xiiyovra 
r^c 2aXa/Li«viac) *. From Plutarch we also learn that 
at the promontory Sciradium there was a temple of 
Mars, erected by Solon in memory of his having there 
defeated the Megarenses, and where a periodical 
solemnity represented some of the circumstances of 
the action '. 

* Herodot. 8, 94. 

' As the Athenians disliked Adeimantus, who during the ope- 
rations by sea had been constantly opposed to their interests and 
wishes, and as the two nations were paiticularly hostile at the 
time when the history of Herodotus was written, the fact is very 
doubtful, and the more so as it was contradicted by the rest of 
Greece, as well as by the following epigram in honour of the 
Corinthians who fell in the battle, which the Athenians of sub- 
sequent ages allowed to remain at Salamis. 

^Cl Jevf, evv^pov ttot ivaio/jLiv &erTV KopivOovy 

^vy Be avdfiaroQ ydaoc ex^^ 2aXa/L(c£, 
*EydaBe ^oivlaaag vfjag Koi Heptrac e\oyr£c, 
Kai Mtfdovc lepav 'EXXa^a pvofxeOa, 

Ap. Plutarch, de Malign. Herodot. 
The dryness of Salamis, and the copious sources of Corinth, which 
are here contrasted, are peculiarities which must have been ob- 
served by every traveller. 
' Solon, 9. 
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As the Corinthians could not have retreated 
through the eastern opening of the Strait of Salamis, 
which was the centre of the scene of action, and as 
they would under any circumstances have preferred 
the more direct as well as more sheltered route to 
Corinth, through the Megaric strait, one can hardly 
doubt that Sciradium was the north-western promon- 
tory of Salamis, upon which now stands, on a narrow 
plain by the shore, the monastery of the " Virgin 
brought to light " (i^ Uavayla ^avapoyfievTi) ; SO called 
because a buried picture of the Virgin was here 
said to have been discovered in the earth, in con- 
sequence of a miraculous voice which issued from 
the place. The monastery stands on the site of a 
Hellenic building, of which many large squared 
blocks are still to be seen, together with some 
fragments of Doric columns, and it seems therefore 
to be one of the numerous examples still extant in 
Greece of Pagan temples converted into churches, 
and which still retain portions or fragments of the 
original buildings. 

On the summit of the hill which rises to the south- 
ward of the small level of Fanaromeni are the re- 
mains of a Hellenic fortress, constructed of a rude 
species of masonry. It bore probably the same name 
as the promontory. There are other similar remains 
on a height above the northern entrance of the Sala- 
minian strait. 

From a comparison of Strabo and other authors, Budorum. 
with the description which Thucydides has given of 
an enterprise of the Peloponnesians against the 
Peiraeeus at the end of the naval campaign in the 
Corinthian gulf, in the third year of the Peloponne- 
sian war, we learn that Budorus was the name of 
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the peninsular mountain which is included between 
the Megaric strait and the Bay of Koluri, and 
that here likewise was a fortress named Budorum ^. 
The western projection of this height forms one 
side of the western entrance of the Megaric strait 
of Salamis, and is only three miles distant from 
Nissea, the port of Megara. In the Peloponne- 
sian war the Athenians had a fortified post on the 
promontory, and three ships were stationed there to 
blockade the port of Megara. Thucydides describes 
it as the promontory opposite to Megara *. In the 
third year of the war, before the separation of the 
Peloponnesian fleet for the winter, it was resolved 
by the commanders, at the suggestion of the Mega- 
renses, to make an attempt upon the Peiraeeus, 
which, in consequence of the superiority of the 
Athenians at sea, was neither guarded nor closed 
with chains ^. 

* Thucyd. 2, 93, 94. Strabo, p. 446. Bov^wpoy aKpiariipiov, 
Stephan. in v. <^povpiov Bovdapoy, Ephorus ibid. Boi/^dpcov, 
Diodor. 12, 49. 

3 T^C 2aXa/L(ivoc to aKpwrfipioy to wpog Miyapa op&y* Koi (f^pov' 
pioy kv avTOv ^v, koI vtwv TpiQy <l>v\aKrl, tov [x^ itnrKtiy Meyapevai^ 
firiS' eKwXeiy firi^iy, Thucyd. 2, 93. 

Plutarch, relating the manner in which Solon expelled 
the Megarenses from Salamis, and obtained possession of the 
island, states that he moved from Athens with 500 Athenians, 
and a galley of thirty pair of oars, and anchored at a promontory 
of Salamis opposite to Euboea {wj^opfiltraadai r^ 2aXa/i7vt Kara 
XriXriy Tiya vpoQ Trjy ^vfioiay airofiXiTovaay. Solon. 9). From 
hence he marched to meet the Megarenses at the promontory 
Sciradium ; after having sent some chosen Athenians to seize the 
city, while he should be engaged with the"|[enemy. £v/3o(av 
is evidently erroneous ; perhaps we ought to read NtVaiav, the 
place where Solon anchored having been no other than Budorum. 

' ^Hv ^c hi^vXaKTOQ kqX aKKetdTog, Thucyd. ibid. 
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* 

Each seaman was ordered to take his oar, his 
cushion, and his thong ^ and to proceed on foot from 
Corinth to Nissea. Having arrived there in the 
night, they launched forty ships. They did not, how- 
ever, proceed to the Peirseeus, according to their first 
intention, because " the danger appeared too great ; 
and the wind is said to have been contrary :" instead 
of this they sailed to the promontory of Budorus, 
attacked the fortress, towed away the Athenian tri- 
remes empty, and proceeded to overrun the greater , 
part of the island, collecting prisoners and plunder. 
" When the fire-signals indicating the arrival of an 
enemy were seen at Athens, an alarm was raised, not 
inferior to any, which occurred throughout the war : 
in the city it was thought that the enemy had already 
entered Peirseeus; in Peirseeus, that the town of 
Salamis was taken, and that the enemy was on the 
point of entering the harbour of Peirseeus, which in 
fact there was nothing to prevent, if he had been 
sufficiently active, and the wind had not been con- 
trary. The Athenians marched out of the city at 
day-break with all their forces, proceeded to Peirseeus, 
launched their ships, and, embarking in great num- 
bers, sailed to Salamis, while a body of infantry 
remained for the defence of Peirseeus. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, as soon as they knew of the enemy's ap- 
proach, hastily collected their prisoners and booty, and 
sailed with the three triremes captured at Budorum ^ 

' T^v fcaiTTi^v, icai to vTrrfpiaioVf koL tov rpoTrufTfjpa. The virep- 
itrioy, also called voriKpavor, was a cushion or skin laid upon the 
aiXfia or bench, for the rower to sit upon. J. Poll. 1, 89. 10, 
40. Hesych. in v. Schol. Thucyd. 1. 1. See Appendix II. 

^ rag rpeig vavg ik tov "Qovhopov tov (ppovpiov. 
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I 

to Nisaea ; for they were afraid of the state of their 
own vessels, which, not having been launched for a 
long time, were unable to bear the sea. Having 
arrived at Megara, thej returned bj land to Corinth. i 

The Athenians, on their part, when thej found 
that the enemy had retired from Salamis returned 
home, and in consequence of this event took care 
that the Peirseeus should be guarded and fortified, 
as well by the closure of the ports as by other modes 
of defence '." 

* Thucyd. 2, 94. 
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SECTION VI. 1 

CATALOGUE OF THE DEMI. j 

DiODORUS the Periegetes, Nicandrus of Thyateira, 
and Dionysius son of Tryphon, seem to have been the 
authors from whom Harpocration, Stephanus, and 
the other grammarians, chiefly derived their infor- 
mation on the Attic demi. In some instances these 
writers may be corrected from the better authority 
of the monuments, both in the orthography of the 
demi, and as to the tribes to which they belonged ; 
but in general they are most remarkably confirmed 
by Attic inscriptions. 

Among the moderns, Sigonius, in his treatise " De 
Republica Atheniensium,'* was the first to give a list 
of the demi ; but he was not able to trace the names 
of more than 132 ^ In the year 1615 Meursius pub- 
lished his work " De Populis Attic8& ;'* which, as it 
contains, according to the author's usual and most 
laudable method, a copious collection of detailed cita- 
tions from the ancient authorities, is very usefril in 
the investigation of this subject ^ But Meursius, in 
his anxiety to complete the number of the demi 

* V. Gronov. Thes. Antiq. Graec. IV. ^ Ibid. 

VOL. II. N 
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to 174, included several names belonging only to 
capes, islets, or mountains, and which had never ranked 
among the demi. Spon, after returning from Greece 
in 1656 with a large collection of inscriptions, struck 
out thirteen objectionable names from the list of 
Meursius, and inserted others to make up the num- 
ber ^ but without having made, upon the whole, a 
more correct catalogue. 

In 1 745 Corsini, having applied a severer criticism 
to the subject, and being more desirous of obtaining 
true names than of completing the number, inserted 
in the first volume of his " Fasti Attici " a catalogue 
of 166 demi. 

Since that time Attica has been much more fre- 
quented by travellers and scholars than it was before ; 
numerous inscriptions have been copied, many in- 
scribed marbles have been placed in public and pri- 
vate collections of antiquities ; and the time there- 
fore seems to have arrived when a more correct list 
than any of those just mentioned may be attempted, 
and which, though it cannot yet be considered as 
complete, may at least be useful in facilitating the 
researches of future travellers. 

The following alphabetical catalogue contains in 
the first column the names of the Demi in their 
ethnic form, as engraved on the monuments and 
written according to the Attic orthography of the 
fourth century B. c. ^ More than one hundred and 



* Spon, Voyage, &c. II. p. 371 seq. 

' Although the archonship of Eucleides (b. c. 403-2) was 
the official period of the introduction of the four Ionic letters, 
the two long vowels, particularly H, had been for several years 
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thirty of these gentiles have been found in Attic 
inscriptions, and the number will probably be 
augmented. The remainder are from Greek authors 
of every age. In the second column are the tribes 
to which the Demi belonged, resting likewise for 
the most part on the evidence of inscriptions; 
where these fail, the ancient writers are followed. 
The third column names the authorities of both 
kinds; where these are numerous, some of the 
less important have been omitted, but enough will 
remain to show the relative importance of the Demi, 
for which this column is chiefly intended. 

Inscriptions are referred to according to the 
numbers in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum of 
Boeckh, unless when they have not yet found a place 
in that collection. 

In some few instances we are in possession of the 
name of the town or chief place of the demus, but are 
still ignorant of the exact form of the gentile adjective 
or demus itself. Thus we have kykaaa, aekkon, 
AEYKOHYPA, as the chief places of demi of which 
no author or monument has given the ethnic ter- 
mination. But examples of the reverse are out of 
all proportion more numerous, arising naturally from 



in common use. See Topography of Athens, p. 434. In 
a document of the year 408 b.c, we find *E^' Evicr^/Leovoc 
&fy)(pvToc and Kij^co^c^c* Ocpyaer^c Attice for Kij^Kriecc, Ilepya- 
esisf together with UpvrdveQ for UpyraveiQ, and GojcXe/^iyc for 
QwKXel^riCy according to the more ancient orthography. (*£0i7/i. 
*Ap\aio\, No. 80.) Such a trifling variation as the single or 
double K, A, P, 2, or as that arising from the undistinguishing 
use in later ages of I and EI, has not in general been adverted to 
in the catalogue. 

N 2 
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the demi having been corporations, which it was 
customary to designate by the gentile plural, while 
every individual citizen of the demus was distin- 
guished by the same word in the singular. Some of 
the Attic refinements in lapidary inscriptions may not 
be easily explained, on account of our imperfect know- 
ledge of their customs ; but we may remark, that 
when the name of the chief place of a demus was 
an oxytone ending in H, the demotic was generally 
designated by means of the adverbial termination 
OEN, as KE^AAH, KE^AAHGEN : in some other classes 
of nouns the second case, preceded by ek, or 
Ejsr, was employed, as ek koiahs, ejS? oioy, though 
in neither class to the general exclusion of ethnics 
plural. 

In epitaphs of daughters of citizens we find the 
demotic sometimes applied to the father's name, 
and sometimes (perhaps after the Other's death) 
to the daughter's ; in the former case evrATHP was 
generally, though not always, added. When the de- 
motic was attached to the daughter's name, the 
second case of the gentile. plural, preceded by ek or 
Eft was employed, as isiaqpa nPAXiTEAOYS ek 
*YAAsmN, and not isiaopa ^yaasia, which was 
the form reserved for foreign women, as eiphnh 
AiOAilPOY eaesaia. The Ceramenses seem to have 
been the only demus who employed the form ek 
kepameon for men as well as women, in order pro- 
bably to avoid the ambiguity of kepameys, a potter. 
When the female citizen had been the wife of a 
citizen, pynh was added to his name and demus, 
sometimes accompanied by his father's name. The 
following exemplifies an instance of a citizen mar- 
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ried to a citizen's daughter, apistonoh datponos 

DEPieOIAOY APXESTPATOY SOYNIEOS rYNH. And 

the following, that of a foreign woman married 
to an Attic citizen, aionysia aionysioy miahsia 

eEO^PASTOY TOY AHMOKAEOYS AEYK0N0Eil2 TYNH. 

Alliances of Attic citizens with foreign women 
appear to have been very common, and those of the 
daughters of Attic citizens with foreigners to have 
been extremely rare. 

When the two new tribes Antigonis and Deme- 
trias were established, it was necessary to remove 
into them many of the demi of the ten tribes, no 
new demi having been formed until the two new 
tribes assumed the names Ptolemais and Attalis, 
when no more than two demi were added, the 
AHOAAONiEis, named from the mother of Attains, 
and the bepenikiaai, in honour of the wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. When the thirteenth tribe, 
or Hadrianis, was formed, a new arrangement was 
again required. The monuments of those ages, 
therefore, are still less to be relied on in proof of 
the vicinity of demi, from the circumstance of their 
being arranged under the same tribe, than similar 
authorities of the time of the ten tribes. 

A grammarian remarks that the demi were named 
from their local peculiarities, or from the employ- 
ment of the natives, or from the names of the men 
or women who inhabited (or founded) them ^ The 

* oi yap Brjfioi twv ^Adriyaliay, ^ diro rwr roTrwv fj diro rCtv 
wapaKeifiiviay aifroig fj diro rwv ey avTviig (ftvrGty 1} diro ruty kv 
aifToig 'xtipOTexywy i) diro Twy ohriaayTbfy (phiffdyTioy ?) dyBpwy 
Tj yvyaiK&y, Etym. M. in 'EXfctf. 
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'A)(cpSovaiofy Barley BfiifauiCy Mup/oivovcriof^ Otov, Oivorf, 

MapaOwvm, may be mentioned as examples of the 
first of these three classes : the ' Afia^avreig^ KepafiHQy 
Aaicuccy ncOcic, ^piappioiy of the second, which was 
much the least numerous of the three : and of the 

third class the 'Ava^Xv<mo^ AaiSaXiSai, "EKaXccoCy 

OiridiVf <biXaiSau Many demi of the first and second 
classes pretended to a heroic origin, instead of 
acknowledging the true etymology of their demotic 
names. 
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DEMI. 

* ArrE AEis \ ArrE- 

AHGEN 

AFKYAEEIS, AFKY- 
AEI2, ArKYAHGEN 
♦ArNGYSIGI . . . 
(nomen * Ay vovg) 



TRIBES. 



Pandionis 



^geis. An- 

tiochis ? 
Acamantis, 

Demetrias, 



AUTHORITIES. 

Boeckh, 190, 193, &c.^ 'E.'A. 

24. Stephan. Hesych. Bek. 

p. 335 '. 
Bo. 115, 183, 549. Demosth. 

JEschin. Plutarch. Bek. p.338. 
B6.138,147,&c. Dem.^schin. 

Plut. Harpocrat. Steph. Hes. 



Attalis 
* APPYAHGEN *, APPY- Erechtheis 

AEIS KAGYHEPGEN 
♦APPYAHGEN, APPY- Erechtheis 

AEIS YDENEPGEN 
♦AZHNIEIS . . . 
('Afjyv/a) 



» AGMONEIS . . 
(^ AQpjovovy 'Adfiovla) 



Cecropis, At- 
talis 



Bo. 160, 293. *E. 'A. 9, 22, 

80 ^. Zonaras. Harp. Steph. 

Hes. Bek. p. 332. Harp. 

in "Ap^rjTTOQ, 

Hippothoontis, Bo. 172, 182, &c. Dem. 

Antiochis . ^schin. Strab. Harp. Hes. 

Steph. Bek. p. 348. 
Bo. 150, 194, &c. 'E. 'A. 23. 
Aristoph. et Schol. Dem. 
Isaeus, Dinarch. Pausan. Zo- 
nar. Harp. Steph. Suid. Bek. 
p. 349. 

* The asterisks indicate places, of which the situations are known, or at 
least concerning the position of which we have some information. 

* This and similar references are to the numbers in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum of Boeckh. 

* This and similar references are to the pages of the first volume of 
the Anecdota Graeca of Bekker. 

* Hesychius names an * Ay piavXrj, as well as an *Aypv\ij : Suidas 
an 'AypoiX^, and Harpocration also in some of the MSS. : in others it is 
'AypvX^. In Plutarch Themistocles is described as *Aypav\f]Bev, But 
Stephanus shows that 'AypavXj) was the same place as 'AypvX^, and so 
also undoubtedly were both 'AyptavX^ and 'Ay/uotX^. The inscription 
'E. 'A. 80. cited above proves that there were two demi Agryle of the same 
tribe, like the two Paeanias and the two Pergasae. 

* This and similar references are to the 'E^ij/icpic 'ApxaioXoytic^. 
Athens, quarto, 1837. 
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DEMI. TRIBES. 

*AiriAlEI2 . . . AnUochis 
(AtyiXia, AiytXoc) 



 aigaaiaai 

 ai;b:oneis 

(AiliiiWa) 



*AAAIEIS . . . . 

('AXaJ 'Apa^j|W&c) 
•AAAIEI2 . . . , 

('AXac Ai^bfvlSec) 
• AAIMOYSIOI . . 
('AXi/xovc) 



Leontisy An- 
tigonis, (or 
Deitaetrias) 

Cecropis 



Mgels 
Cecropis • 
Leonds . 



*AAOnEKEI2, AAO- Antiochis 
nEKHGEN 



AMAXANTEIS, 
AMAjSSfANTEIEIS 
('A/xa^avrcca) 

 AM^iTPonneEN 

• ANAnrPASIOI . 

CAvayvpovc) 



Hippothoontis 



Antiochis 



Erechtheis 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 140, 147, &c. Dem. Strab. 

Harp. Said. Steph. Sch.. 

Theocrit. 
Bo. 115, 150, &c. 'E. 'A. 1. 

Isae. Zonar. Harp. Suid.Hes. 

Steph. Bek. p. 355. 
Bo. 93, 111, &c. 'E. 'A. 42. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Nausicra- 

tes et Cratinus ap. Athen. 

Flat. Dem. Strab. ^lian.Zon. 

Harp. Steph. Said. Bek. p. 

358. 
Bo. 115, 183 \ Callimach. 

Strab. Steph. 
Bo. 172, 185. Dem. iBschin. 

in ep. Strab. Steph. 
Bo. 139, 140, &c. Aristoph. et 

Sch. Dent. Marcellinus in v. 
Thacyd. Strab. Faas. Steph. 
EtymologicumM agnam. Harp. 

Said. Bek. p. 376. 
Bo. 172, 281, &c. 'E. 'A. 9, 

124. Inscr. M. B. 285*. He- 

rodot. Dem.^schin.Lys.Flat. 

Plat. Diogen. Laert. Harp. 

Steph.Hes.Said. Bek. p. 381. 
Bo. 150, 581, &c. Harp. 

Steph. Hes. Bek. p. 348. 

Bo. 161, 471. -ffischin. Lys. 

Flat. Steph. Hes. 
Bo. Ill, 190, &c. Herodot. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Plato Com. 

et Archip. ap. Athen. Dem. 

iBschin. Strab. Pans. Harp. 

Steph. JEantis, Sch. Flat. 



^ *AXu(£(£ occurs in many other inscriptions, bat to which of the two 
'AXai it refers is uncertain. 

' Inscription, No. 285 of the British Maseam. 
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DEMI. 

ANAKAIEIS 
('Amicaia) 
* ANA^AYSTIOI 
('Ava^XvoToc) 



AnOAAONIEIS - . 
♦APA^HNIOI . . . 

ATHNEI2 . . . . 

{'Arnvrf) 
AYPIAAl .... 
♦A^IANAIOI . . . 
("A^i^va, 'A^/^vaO 



♦AXAPNEIS . . . 
('Axapva, "Axapval) 



TRIBES. 

Hippothoontis 
Antiochis 



Attalis 
^geis 



Antiochis, At- 
talis 

Hippothoontis ? 

Mantis, Leon- 
tis, Hadrianis 



CEneis 



AXEPAOYSIOl . . 

('Axep^ovc) 



Hippothoontis 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 586. Diogen. Harp. Steph. 

Suid. Bek. p. 348. 
Bo. 137, 150, &c. Herodot. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Xen. Dem. 

^schin. Scylax, Strab. Pans. 

Steph. Harp. Suid. 
Bo. 275. Steph. Hes. 
Bo. 115, 150, &c. 'E. 'A.98, 

119. Dem. Isse. Strab. Harp. 

Steph. Suid. Bek. p. 338. 
Bo. 172, 593. 'E. 'A. 17, 18. 

Steph. 
Bo. 594, 595. Bek. p. 348 ? 
Bo. 142, 147, &c. 'E. 'A. 18, 

113. Herodot. Dem. ^schin. 

Isac. Din. Pint. Strab. Paus. 

Harp, in Ovpytavi^ai, Sch. 

Plat. 
Bo. 138,142, &c. *E.'A. 18, 

&c, Thuc. Aristoph. et Sch. 

Dem. ^schin. Isse. Lycurg. 

Steph. Etym. M. in Apvaxap- 
rtv, Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 81. 'E. A. 20. Aristoph 

^schin. Bek. p. 348. Mar- 

cellin. vit. Thuc« *Axpa5ov- 
aioiy Steph. Sch. Aristoph.^ 



 BATHeEN * 



BEPENEIKIAAI, 
BEPNEIKIAAI 



Mgeh 



Ptolemais 



Bo. 141, 183. 'E. 'A. 15. 

Inscr. M. B. 285. laocr. Vit. 

X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Steph. 

Hes. 
Bo. 275, 303, &c. Steph. Hes. 



* 'Axpac* o KopiroQ rijc axip^ov» Bek. p. 475. 

* An inscription lately discovered at Athens renders probable that this 
demus was in the Mesogaea. See Bullettino dell' Istituto di Correspon- 
denza Archeologica. Roma, Apr. 1840, p. 68. 
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• BHSAIEIS, BHSEEIS 
(Bifea) 
BOYTAAAI . . . 
(JBovreia) 



• BPAYPONIOI 

(Bpavpwy) 

• rAPrHTTIOI 

(TapyriTTog) 



TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 

Antiochi8,Ua- Bo. 172, 190, &c. '£. 'A. 23. 

drianis Xen. Isae. Harp. Suid. 

GBneis, Mgeis Bo. 147» 150. Inscr. ap. Mueller 

de Muniment. Att. ^schin. 
Harp. Suid. Etym. M. 

Herodot. Euripid. Plut. Din. 

Strab. Paus. Steph. Hes. 



Mgeis 



♦AAIAAAIAAI . . . Cecropis 



• AEIPAAIOTAI 

(Ae/pa^ec) 
•AEKEAEEIS, AEKE- 
AEI2! (AciceXcio) 



Leontis . . 
Hippothoontis 



♦AIOMEIEIS . . . JEgeis , 
(Aco/icia) 

• EIKAPIEIS, IKAPIEI2 iEgeis 
('Iifapea) 

EITEAIOI, ITEAIOI Antiochis, 
Clrea) 



♦EKAAEIOI . . . Leontis . . 

(EKdXrj) 

* EAAIOYHIOI, EAE- Hippothoontis, 

OYSIOI ('EXatovc) Hadrianis 



EAEIOI . . . . 

• EAEYSINIOI . . 

('EXcvc/c) 
EniEIKIAAI, EHEI- 
KIAAI 

* EniKH^HSIOI . . 



Hippothoontis 
Cecropis 
(Eneis . . 



Bo. 183, 227, &c. 'E. *A. 1 19. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. Athen. 
Diogen. Strab. Paus. Steph. 
Hes. 

Sch. Sophoclis. Diodor. Sic. 

Steph. 
Bo. 181, 276, &c. Plut. Harp. 

Suid. Steph. Bek. p. 240. 
Bo. 150, 1 72, 224. Herodot. 

Thuc. Dem. ^schin. Lysias. 

Steph. Bek. p. 240. 
Bo. 275. Aristoph. et Sch. 
Steph. Suid. .Bek. p. 240. 

Bo. 117, 147, &c. 'E.'A. 119. 

Dem. Lys. Athen. Harp. 

Steph. Hes. 
Bo. 172, 174, &c. 'E. 'A. 20. 

Acamantis^Hax^. Steph. Suid. 

Hes. Phot. 
Dem. Plut. Steph. Hes. Bek. 

p. 247. 

Bo. 150, 172, &c. Diod. Perieg. 
ap. Steph. 'EXaieIc, Dionys. 

Tryph.ap. Steph. Bek. p.249. 

Bo. 138. 

B6. 113, 150, &c. 'E.'A. 98. 

Dem. Isae. Strab. Steph. 
Bo. 190, 191, &c. Steph. 

Ins. ap. Dobree Advers. Dio- 
gen. Steph. 
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DBHl. 

EPEIKAIEI2J, EPI- 
KEEI2 {*EpUeia) 
♦EPMEIOI . . . . 
("Ep/ioc, "EpfAoi) 
EPOIAAAI, EPOIAAI 



TRIBES. 

^geis 

Acamantis 

Antiochis 



EPXIEIS .... JEgeis 
CEpx"a) 



ESTIAIO0EN . . ^geis 
('Ecrr/aia, 'I<rr/ato) 

♦EYDYPIAAI . . . Leontis . 

EYONYMEIS . . Erechtheis 



 EXEAIAAI 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 115, 190, &c. Inscr. M.B. 

285. Steph. Suid. 
Bo. 138, 158, &c. 'E.'A.20. 

Plut. Steph.Haip.Suid.Phot. 
Bo. 116, 172. Dem. Plat. ap. 

Diogen. HvppotJioonixs^ Harp. 

Steph. Hes. Phot. 
Bo. 115,147, &c. 'E. 'A. 1, &c. 

Plat. Dem. ^schin. Isse. Din. 

Diogen. Dionys. Harp. Hes. 

*Ep;(ca^ac, Phot* 

Bo. 1 15, 281, 629. l<ma«Tc, 

Dem. Strab. Phot, in *I<n-£a. 
Bo. 142, 248, &c. Steph. 

Etym. M. 
Bo. 142, 147, &c. 'E. 'A. 

26, &c. Dem. iEschin. Plat. 

et Theophr. ap. Diogen. Vit. 

X. Rhet. in Lycurg. Harp. 

Steph. Hes. 
Steph. Etym. M. Hes. 



HPESIAAI 



... 



Acamantis 



*H*AISTIAAA1 . . Acamantis 
('H0ai<rria) 



Bo. 191, 192. Plat. Diogen. 
Ei/>£0'/3ai, Steph. Bek. p. 246. 
Isse. Diogen. Steph. 



0HMAKEIS . . . 

(QrifiaKoCf Qrjfiaxoi) 
 eOPEIS, 0OPA0EN 

(Bopai) 
•0OPIKIOI . . . 

(Qopucdg) 



* 0PIASIOI 
(0p/«) 



... 



Erechtheis, 

Ptolemais, 
Antiochis 

Acamantis 



iCneis 



Bo. 638, 639, 640. Andocid. 
Harp. Steph. Phot. 
Bo. 172. Strab. Harp. Steph. 
Etym. M. Phot. 
Bo. 111,148, &c. 'E.'A.58. 
Ins. M. B. 285. Herodot. 
Thuc. Dem. Strab. Harp. 
Steph. Hes. Phot. Etym. M. 
Sch. Sophocl. 
Bo. 105, 181, &c. Herodot. 
Thuc. Dem. Isse. Strab. 
Steph. Phot. 
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DEMI. 

 0YMAITAAA1 



 GYPrONIAAI 



TRIBES. AUTHORITIES. 

Hippothoontis Bo. 148. Aristoph. et Sch. 

Steph. Phot. Qv/JLoirdoaif 
Dem. Harp. Suid. Hes. J. Poll. 
^antisyPtole- Harp. Suid. Phot. 
mais 



innOTAMAAAI . . (Eneis 
*I$I2TIAAAI . . Acamantis 



laNIAAI .... Mgeis . . 



KEIPIAAAI 



... 



♦EK KEPAMEON 



 KE^AAHGEN 



EK RHAON 



KHTTIOI . . . 
(Kiyrroc, KriTTOi) 

 KH^ISIEIU . . 
(Ki/^io'ta) 



KIKYNNEIS 
(KiKvyya) 
KOeOKIAAI 



 EK KOIAHS . . 



Hippothoontis 



Acamantis 



Acamantis 



. • • 



Erechtheis 
Leontis • . 



Erechtheis 



... 



. • • 



Acamantis, 
Cecropis ? 
(Eneis • • 



Hippothoontis 



Steph. Phot. 

Bo. 295. Inscr. M. B. 285. 

Ins. ined. y. sup. p. 45, d. 4. 

Hes. in *l0i0Tio£, 'I^iaVrac. 
Bo. 115, 183, 295. Inscr. M. 

B. 285. Steph. Hes. Phot. 

Bo. 295, 773. 'E. 'A. 124. 

Ins. M. B. 285. Dem. Harp. 

Steph. Suid. Hes. jEgeis, Bek. 

p. 219. 
Bo. 150, 191, &c. 'E.'A. 9, 

98. Dem. ^schin. Harp. 

Suid. Phot. Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 151, 191; &c. 'E.*A. 23. 

Aristoph. et Sch. Dem. Pans. 

Harp. Suid. Phot. 
Bo. 275, 305. Inscr. ap. Mu- 
eller Munim. Att. Dem. 
Bo. 111. 'E. 'A. 58, 98. Diod. 

Perieg. ap. Harp. Suid. in 

Ev)3ov\oc. Phot. 
Bo. 116, 160, &c. 'E. 'A. 29, 

&c. Dem. ^schin. Lys. Isae. 

Plut. Plat. ap. Diogen. Strab. 

Philostrat. Harp. Phot. 
Bo. 172, 191, &c. *E.'A. 42. 
Aristoph. et Sch. Lys. Hes. 
Bo. 151. 'K'A. 28,30. Dem. 

^schin. in ep. Vit. X. Rhet. 

in ^schin. Phot. 
Bo. 158, 275, &c. 'E. 'A. 9. 

Dem. ^schin. Din. 
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DEMI. 

*KOAAYTEIS . . . 

(KoXKvtoq) 
•KOAONEIS, EK KO- 

AONOY, KOAQNH- 

eEN 

KON0YAIAAI . . 

(KoySvXri) 
KOnPEIOI . . . 
♦KOPYAAAAEIS . . 

(Kopv^aXKog) 
KPIQEIS .... 

(Kpcc!;a) 



TR1BB8. 

iBgeis 

Antiochis, 
Mgeh 



Pandionis, 
Ptolemais 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis, 
Attalis ? 

Antiochis 



• KPOniAAI 

(Kpwvia) 

* KYAAGHNAIEIS 

(Kv^adyyaioyy 



. • • 



Leontis 
Pandionis 



KYAANTIAAI . . JEgeis, Ptole- 



mais 



♦KY0HPIOI, KYGHP- Pandionis 
PIOI (Kvdripog) 
KYKAAA, Gent. Desid. JEantis 
KYPTEIAAl . . . Acamantis . 

•AAKIEIS, AAKKIA- (Eneis . 
AAI (Aaic/a) 

♦AAMOTPEIS KAG- Erechtheis • 

YHEPOEN 
•AAMHTPEIS YDEN- Erechtheis 

EP0EN, or HAPA- 

AIOI (AafjLirrpal)^ 

^ According to Hesychius, the two Lamptrae formed one demus ; but 
Photius says, Aa/X7rrpeic* ^itraol ^rjfMoi Tfjg 'Epex^iji^oc : and the Aa/iTirpcvc 
cyoiye twv fcaroi of Aristophanes (ap. Harp, in v.) as well as the example 
of Agryle, Paeania, and Pergase, favour the conclusion that they were sepa- 
rate demi. 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 115, 139, &c. 'E.'A. 9, 

&c. Dem* ^schin. Din. Harp. 
Bo. 115, 172, &c. Inscr. M.B. 

285. Dem. u^schin. Andro- 
tion ap. Sch. Aristid. KoXoivc- 
arcUf Schol. Soph. 
Bo. 199. Aristoph. et Sch. 

Phot. KoydvXeigt Aristoph. 
Bo. 172, 281. Aristoph. Suid. 
Bo. 172, 194. Theophr. ap. 

Athen. Strab. Steph. 
Bo. 665. 'E. 'A. 97. Ari- 
stoph. et Sch. Dem. Harp. 
Steph. Phot. Hes. 

Bo. 298, 466, 666. Steph. 

Sch. Aristoph. 
Bo. 141, 147, &c. •E.'A. 9, 

&c, Dem. ^schin. Aristoph. 

Plat. Vit. X. Rhet. in Andoc. 

Harp.Steph. Suid. Hes. Phot. 

Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 115, 147, 183. Dem. Din. 

Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. Hes. 
Bo. 128, 213,275. Harp.Steph. 

Suid. Phot. 
Hes. 
Bo. 192. Kvpna^ae, Hes. 

Bo. 141, 268. 'E. 'A. 9, &c. 
Dem. Plut. Paus. Steph. Hes. 
Phot. 

Bo. 101, 125, &c. 'E. 'A. 94, 
98. Dem. Isae. Lys. Strab. 
Paus. Harp. Hes. Phot. 
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AEKKON, Gent Desid. Antiochis 
AEYKONOEIS, AEY- Leontis 
K0N0IEI2 
(^AevK6voiov) 



AEYROnYPAQent.desid. Antiochis 
A0Y2IEI2 • . . CEneis . 
(Aova/a) 

•MAPAeONIOl . . -ffiantis . 
(Mapaduty) 



• • 



• MEAAINEIS 

(MeXaiyal) 
« MEAITEIS 
(MeX/rij) 

 MYPPINOYSIOI 

(Mvfipivovo) 



a • • 



• • • 



OHBEN 



OIH0EN 



* OINAIOI ' 
(Olvori) 



Antiochis 

Cecropis 

Pandionis 



♦XYDETAmNES . . Cecropis . . 
(iBlvTriTrj) 



OABEN, OAGEN . Pandionis, 

Hadrianis 



• • • 



CEneis 



Pandionis 



♦OINAIOI .... iEantis . . 
(Oiyorj) 



Hippo thoontis 



' One of the Oivaloi was transferred to 



AUTHORITIES. 

Has. 

Bo. 108,270, &c, 'E. 'A. 124. 

Aristoph. Dem. Phryn. ap. 

Sch. Aristoph. Plat. Harp. 

Siiid. Phot. Vit. X. Rhet. in 

Din. 
Hes. 
Dem. Isae. Harp. Staph. Suid. 

Hes. Phot. 

Bo. 117, 147, &c. 'E. 'A. 50. 
Herodot. Aristoph. Pindar, 
Aristot. Philost. Pint. Strah. 
Phot. Leontis f Steph. 

Callim. Statins. Steph. 

Bo. 85, 172, &c. 'E. A. 9, 100. 

Harp. Suid. Phot. Sch. Aristid. 
Bo. 115, 193, &c. 'E.'A. 26. 

Dem. ^schin. Lys. Plut. 

Strah. Paus. Steph. Suid. Sch. 

Aristoph. 

Bo. 158, 172, &c. Psephism. 
ap. Diogen. Plat. ap. Diog. 
Dem. Lycurg. Strah. Steph. 
Harp. Hes. Phot. J. Poll. 
tEiviriTioiy Plut. 

Bo. 184, 199, &c. Steph. 

Hes. Etym.M. 'OeIc» Dionys. 

Tryph. ap. Steph. 
Bo. 223, 470, 740. 'E. 'A. 9, 

113. Steph. in •'Oa. 
Philochor. et Diod. Perieg. ap. 

Harp. Sch. Sophocl. 
Bo. 172. Philoch. ap. Sch. 

Sophocl. Strah. Harp. Steph. 

Phot, in Olvori. 
Bo. 172. Philoch. 1. 1. He- 
rodot. Thuc. Harp. Phot, 
in Olvoti, 

the Attalis, and the other to the 
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DEMI. 

*Et3l OIOY . . . . 

(Olov AciCEXecicdv) 
*E^ OIOY" . . . . 

(Olov KepafieiK6y) 
♦OTPYNEIS . . . 

* HAIANIEIS, KABY- 

nEPOEN 
♦HAIANIEIS, YHEN- 
EPGEN (IlaioWo) 

* HAIONIAAI . . 



♦HAAAHNEIS . 
(IlaXX^vf;) 



DAMBOTAAAI 



TRIBES. 

Hippothoontis 
Leontis • • 
iEgeis • • 

Pandionis 

Fandionis 

Leontis 



. Antiochis 



Erechtheis 



*nEIPAIEI2 . . . Hippothoontis 



* EENTEAEIS, HEN- Antiochis 

TEAH0EN 
nEPrASHGEN, nEr- Erechtheis 

TASEIS KAeYHEPGEN 

* nEPFASHGEN, HEP- Erechtheis 

TASEIS YHENEPGEN 



A0TBORITIES. 

Ba. 172« Diod. Perieg. ap. 

Harp. Suid. 
Bo. 275, 281, 287. Diod. 

Perieg. ap. Harp. Steph* Suid. 
Bo. 115. Dem. Andphanes 
ap. Athen. 

Bo. 142, 150, &c. 'E. 'A. 82, 

98. Herodot. Plat. Dem. ^s- 

chin. Lys.. Isae. Plut. Harp. 

Suid. Phot. 
Bo. 183, 270, 275. Aristoph. 

Harp. Suid. Phot, in Ilai- 

avielg. 
Bo. 138, 158, &c. 'E. 'A. 

23, 50. Aristoph. et Sch. 

Herodot. Eurip. Theophr. ap. 

Diogen. Pseph. in Vit. X. 

Rhet. Dem. Andocid. Harp. 

Steph. Phot. 
Bo. 285, 293. p. 908. Dem. 

Harp. Steph. Suid. 
Bo. 101, 108, &c. 'E. 'A. 9. 

Dem. ^schin. Strah. Pans. 
Steph. J. Poll. 

Plut. Lucian. Steph. 

Bo. 141,281. *E.'A. 15,121, 
&c. Aristoph. et Sch. Athen. 
Philoch. ap. Dionys. Harp. 
Steph. Suid. Phot. 



Ptolemais. V. Hesych. in OJvai (1. Olvaioi) with the corrections of 
Scaliger. 

^ Demosthenes (in Macart.) mentions some citizens i£ Otov, but to 
which of the two demi he refers is uncertain. There are several 
inscriptions in which both the OINAIOI and the E^ OIOY occur 
without any indication of tribe, and consequently without any certainty 
as to the particular demus. 
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DRMI. 




TRIBES. 


AUTHORITIES. 


DEPieOIAAI 


• • 


(Eneis . . 


Bo. 122, 155» &c. Dem. 
iBschin. Plut. Harp. Steph. 
Said. Phot. Apostolios. 


• nEPPIAAI, DEPSI- 


iEantis, An- 


Nicand. Thyat. ap. Harp, in 


AAI 




tiochis 


Qvpyiarihu, Steph. Hes. 


• flHAHKES 


• • 


Leontis • • 


Bo. 102. ^schin. Harp. Steph. 
Phot. 


niGEIS • . 


• • 


Cecropis 


Bo. No. 151, 172, &c. 'E. 'A. 


{UiOoc) 






26. Steph. airdeic, Aristot. 
Plat. Dem. Isse. Harp. Phot. 


* HAOGEIEIS, nAO- 


^geis . . 


Bo. 82, 115, &c. Dem. Isas. 


eEIS (UX^Beia) 


« 


Harp. Steph. Said. Phot. 


nopioi . . . 




Acamantis, . 


Bo. 275. 755. 'E. 'A. 26. 


(IIopoc) 




Attalis ? 


Harp. Hes. Said. Phot. Uo- 
pietc, Hes. 


• nOTAMIOI • 




Leontis . • 


Bo. 756. 'E. 'A. 133. Isae. 


(Jlorafioi) 






Strah. Pans. Plat. Diogen. 
Harp. Phot. Etym. M. in 


* nPASIEIS 




Fandionis 


Bo. 190, 193, &c. Thuc. 


(Ilpa0r/ac) 






Strah. Pans. Steph. 


* nPOBAAISIOI 




Pandionis 


Bo. 122, 148, &c. Dem. Vit. 


{UpofioKiyBoc) 






X. Rhet. in ^schin. Strab. 
Steph. 


* nPOSHAATIOI 




Acamantis 


Bo. 141, 200. Inscr. ined. 


(IlpoflrjraXro) 






V. sup. p. 73, n. 1. 'E. 'A. 15, 



23. Eupolis ap. Athen. Dem. 
Isae. Lys. ap. Harp. Steph. 
Said. Phot. Etym. M. in 
Apva^apvev. 



nXEAEASIOI 
(OrcXca) 


. . CEneis 


. Bo. 760. Steph. Eustath. 
ad 11. B. 


PAKIAAI . . 
* PAMNOYSIOI 


. . Acamantis 
. ^ iEantis 


. Phot. 

. Bo. 124, 172, &c. •E.'A. 98, 

&c. Plat. Dem. ^schin. 

Lys. Plut. Athen. Strah. 

Pans. Steph. Sch. Aristoph. 
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DEMI. 

• SAAAMINIOI 

(2!aXa/i/c) 
♦SHMAXIAAI . 

* SKAMBQNIAAI 



TRIBES. 



Antiochis 



Leontis 



AUTHORITIES. 

Bo. 108, 762, 763 \ Dem. 

^schin. Fhilostr. in Heroic. 

Bo. 297. Steph. Hes. Phot. 

Bo. 70, 158, 180. 'E. 'A. 9, 
20. Aristoph. et Sch. Plut. 
Paus. Harp. Hes. Phot. Sch. 
Aristid. 



♦SOYNIEIS . . . 


Leontie, Atta- 


Bo. 124, 180, &c. 'E. 'A. 79. 


(2ovvcov) 


lis 


Sophocl. Herodot. Dem. 
^schin. Lys. Steph. Phot. 


snopriAioi . . 




Steph. 


(STTopytXoc) 






♦2TEIP1EIS ... 


Pandionis 


Bo. 158, 190, &c. 'E. 'A. 106. 


(Sr«tpta) 




Xen. Plut. Diod. Sic.^schin. 
Lys. Lucian. Strab. Paus. 
Harp. Steph. Phot. Suid. 
Hes. Sch. Aristoph. 


2YBPIAAI ♦. . . 


Erechtheis 


Bo. 281, 293, 306. Steph. 
Phot. Hes. in 2v/3pia(r/iO£. 


SYnAAH'lTIOl, SY. 


Cecropis 


Pseph. ap. Diogen. Isae. 


nAAH'lTEIS 




Steph. Hes. Phot. 


(SvTraXiyTToc) 






* S^ENAAAEIS . . 


Hippothoontis 


Herodot. Steph. Hes. 


i^eyMXri) 






•S^HTTIOI . . . 


Acamantis 


Bo. 147, 191, &c. 'E. *A. 


(S^i;rr<5c) 




50. Inscr. M. B. 285. Ari- 



TAPSEIS . 
TEiePASIOI 

(T%ac) 



. Ptolemais ? 
. ^geis 



. . 



stoph. et Sch. Plat. Dem. 
^schin. Lys. Isae. Athen. 
Diod. Sic. Harp. Steph. 
Phot. Sch. Eurip. 

Bo. 294. 774. 

Bo. 115, 775. Aristoph. et 

Sch. Theopompus ap. Athen. 

Steph. Phot. 



^ The first of these inscriptions was not of the time when Salamis was 
a demus : nor is it certain that either of the two others was. See above, 
p. 168. 
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* TITAKIAAI . . . iEantis, Anti- 

ochus 



• TPIKOPEYSIOI, 


Mantis . 


TPIK0PY2I0I 




(TpiKdpvdo^, TpiicSpiydof:) 


 TPINEMEIEIS, 


'IP I- Cecropis 


NEMEIS 




(Tpivifieia) 




TVPMEIAAI • 


. . (EneistAttalis 


YBAAAI . . 


. . Leontis . . 


(-Y/3a) 




* ^AAHPEIS . 


• • i£aiitis • • 


(^aXripoy) 




^HFAIEIS 


. • JEantis, j^geis 


i^riyala) 




^HPAIEIS * . 


. • Pandionis 


(^riyala) 




* OHrOYSIOI . 


. . Erechtheis 


(Oiyyovc) 




* OIAAIAAI 


• • ^geis * 


 ^AYEIS . . 


. . Cecropis, Pto- 


($\ve^a) 


lemais 


OPEAPPIOI .. 


. . Leontis . . 


(^pififipoi) 





AUTHORITIES. 

Harp. Steph. Suid. Phot. 

Nicand. ap. Harp, in Qvpyw- 

vlBai. 

Bo. Ill, 172, &e, Aristoph. 

etSch.Diod. Sic. Strab. Staph. 

Bo. 115, 275. Strab. Staph. 
Callim. ap. Stepb. 

Bo. 194. 778. Stepb. Suid. 
Phot. 

Bo. 353, 375, &c. Theophr. 
Diogen. Stepb. Said. Phot. 
Etym. M. 

Bo. 150, 172, &c. Dem. Strab. 

Stepb. AntiochiSf Harp. 

Suid. Pbot. 
Bo. U5, 183. Harp. Stepb. 

Etym. M. 
Stepb. 

Bo. 275. Andocid. Lys. ap. 

Harp. Stepb. Harp. Suid. 

Pbot. Etym. M. 
Bo. Ill, 115, &c. Plat. Plot. 

Stepb. Scb. Aristopb. Said. 

in 'Apicroc. 
Bo. 147, 172, &c. 'E. 'A. 15, 

&c. Aristopb. et Scb. Dem. 

Isae. Plut. Paus. Harp. Stepb. 

Suid. Pbot. Etym. M. 
Bd. 112,142, &c. 'E. 'A. 18, 

113. Dem. Lys. Isae. Plut. 

Diogen. Harp. Stepb. Hes. 

Etym. M. 



^ One of tbe ^yaieiQ belonged in later times to tbe Hadrianis. Bo. 275. 
These names occur repeatedly in inscriptions without any means of dis- 
tinguishing them. 
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OF THE DEMI. 1^5 


DEMI. 


TRIBES. 


AUT»0R1TIES. 


♦WAA2I0I . . . 


(Eneis 


. Bo. 186, 190, &:c. Aristoph. 


WPN 


Antiochis 


et Seh» Fseph. ap. Dem. 
Lj's. Xan. Plod. Sic. Harp. 
Steph. Etym. M. 
. Bo. 275. 


X* 


Erechtheis 


. Bo. 281. 


XOAAPFEIS . . . 


Acamantis 


. Bo, 147, 191, &c. 'E. 'A. 


(XoXapyoc, Xo\apyox< 
XoXapyia) 


r 


20, 50. Aristoph. et Sch. 
Plat. Dem. ^schin. Isae. 
Lycurg. Plut. Harp. Steph. 
Hes. Sch. Aristid. 


♦XOAAEIAAI . . . 


Leontis . 


. Bo. 101, 271, &c. Aristoph. 
et Sch. Plat ap. Diogen. 
Dem. Lys. Harp. Steph. 
Said. JEgeis, Sch. Aristoph. 


*^AOI(AAI) . . . 

. . . eoNioi . 


Mantis . 
Leontis . 


. Bo. 275. Strabo. 
. Bo. 281. 



Some of the following were probably Demi, and may 
hereafter receive confirmation from monumental documents ; 
others are more than doubtful : 



DEMI. 



TRIBES. 



AFPIAAAI. Hippothoontis. 

*A^9}via fcai *A/ia^vr£ia icai 'A^^aica/a, ert Se ^A^ephovg koi ^AypidSai 
^rifior ravra navra 'iTnrodoutvTihQ (Bekker. Anecd. Gr. p. 348). 
There is some reason to suspect that'AypmSai is an error for Avp/^ac. 

^ No more than the tribe and the initial letter of this demus are in the 
inscription : it was perhaps Xaortelc* of which we have the following 
notice from Hesychios, Xoorid* toy dw^ ^rifiov, XatniEig yap ^flfAog. 
And again, Xa^rtclc* orofAa h-nyiOM, 

2 * 
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Comparing an inscription copied by Spon at Eleusis 
(^OyatriKXeta Atifitirplov Avplcov Bvyarrip. Bo. 594), i¥ith 
another copied at Athens by Fourmont ( . . . . iinrnv 
OpatruKXiovQ AhplBov dvyaripa 6 iivTip *AXc{c(i)v 'A^iyvccvc 
Kai oi vol. Bo. 595), the alliance of a man of Azenia with 
a woman of the Auridse seems natural, if the Auridae like 
the Azenienses belonged to the Hippothoontis. The simi- 
larity of termination in the names of the man and woman 
belonging to the demas Auridee is another circumstance 
in these inscriptions not unworthy of remark ; and we 
may almost suspect, comparing the two inscriptions with 
the article in the Lexicon^ that all the five demi were in 
the same vicinity. 

AiriAAEIS. 

Avtrlfiaxo^ Avmirirov Alyidkevc Demosth. c. Neser. p. 1387- 
This may be a textual error for A2yiXi£vc i but the differ- 
ence of derivation in the two words leaves the question 
still open. 

APriAlEIS. 

*Apyi\/a occurs only in Hesychius who omits AiyiXla. 
If it be an error for AlyOda, we must suppose the error 
to have occurred before the arrangement of the Lexicon. 
AlytXia belonged to the Antiochis, as appears from the 
concurrent testimony of Stephanus, Harpocration, and 
Suidas. Whereas *Apyi\ia is ascribed by Hesychius to the 
Attalis. This indeed may have been a change of tribe on 
the formation of the Attalis ; but the etymology of the 
two names furnishes a reason for supposing that they may 
have been different demi, as well as the fact, that on the 
coast of Thrace, adjacent to the Athenian colony of 
Amphipolis, there was a town named Argilus : and that 
it had been colonized by the Andrii, who were of Attic 
origin. Herodot. 7, 115. Thucyd. 4, 103. 7, 57. 

APMATEIS. 

Stephanus attests that the inhabitants of Harma near Phyle 
were thus called : and the addition of the gentile adjective 
to the name in his Lexicon, would leave the strongest 
reason for thinking that Harma was a demus, were not 
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that author generally so careful, when mentioning a demus, 
to state the fact of its having been so ; which certainly 
does not appear in our present Epitome of Stephanus ; for 
Corsini has justly remarked that Spon misunderstood the 
text in this particular. The words ^fjjjioQ l^^oiv if^povpioy 
oxvpoy apply not to Harma, but to Phyle : Eustathius 
(ad II. B. 499) has fallen into the same error. A part 
of the article in Stephanus was evidently taken from 
Strabo ; the words vepl ^vXrlv, Bfjfioy rfj^ 'Arnic^c, ofiopov 
T^ TavaypiK^, being found in both authors. Upon the 
whole the epitomiser has left the article in such confusion 
that it may fairly be suspected from the mention of the 
gentile *Ap/xarei)c, that Stephanus had in his original work 
stated Harma to have been a demus. 

BOmTIOI. 

Corsini adduces the following arguments, in favour of there 
having been a demus of this name ; — 1. Philostratus, in 
his life of Herodes, speaking of the earth-born Hercules 
('HpaicX^c y»?y€>'^c)> who is said to have appeared in the 
battle of Marathon, fighting against the Persians, says, 
that he was supposed to have been the son of the hero 
Marathon by a peasant woman (yvn) /3ovfcoXoc), and to have 
been bom in the Boeotian demus (iv r^ Boitorl^ ^i^)l 
he was worshipped (Philostratus adds) by the Mara- 
thonian and Boeotian peasants (yeiapyol Mapadutvioi Kai 
Boiu}Tioi), — 2. Demosthenes, in the oration against Lacri- 
tus, adduces among the names of some Attic witnesses, 
distinguished as usual by their demi, that of Kriftcrd^otpos 
Boioinoc : iff says Corsini, Cephisodorus, had been of the 
province Boeotia, Demosthenes would have described him 
by his particular city, and not vaguely as a Boeotian, 
which he thinks was quite contrary to Athenian customs. 
To these arguments we may perhaps add, that Bocoiroc and 
not BoibfTioQ was the usual ethnic adjective of the province. 
Corsini imagined, that the passage in Philostratus might 
possibly be explained by the proximity of Marathon to the 
province Boeotia ; but it is a mistake to suppose that 
Marathon is near the frontier of Boeotia. 
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rOPFYNH. 

^9fiMr^pu>y wwSytwy f axo ^fiov r^ 'Arrur^c cacorpay/£o- 

poQ, Said* in Fopyvuf. 
BapaBpoy opvyfid corcvy eic B 6 r^ 'IwoOowrnooc ^/m>c tovc 
cirl OavaVy carcurpcrovc lyiPaXKoy. Siiid. in BopaOpov. 

AAAAMATAI. 

Aaiafidrac ^^fio^ K&cpoirlSo^. Bekker Anecd. Gr. p. 240. 
Probably an error for AaiSaXi&u, this demus having been 
of the tribe Cecropis. 

£AAIIT£aNE2. 

Spon copied the following : 

XAIPE 
AeHNAEIC GEOKPITOY EAAHTEaN 
^AYCTOC AEONTOC MEIAHCIOC. 
Abont seventy years later Fonrmont transcribed it with 
the variations of EAADTEON and OAYCTOC. It has 
been supposed that the former of these two words may be 
corrected to £K AAMIITPEON ; bat there is some diffi- 
culty in believing that two such competent scholars should 
have omitted three letters in an inscription which Spon 
describes as " trds lisible." 

EAa 

This commencement of a demotic occurs in a fragment copied 
by Ciriaco d'Ancona (Bo. 116), which contains the names 
of four citizens. As one of these was an EPQIAH2, EAU 
is perhaps an error of the transcriber for EPQ. 

EAEEI2. 

'£X6Ci£* ^^/loc r^C 'AtTixfic, ktyof/Latrrai 3e aito tov ky airrj cXovc- 
Etym. M. in v. Perhaps the same as the EAEIOI. 

EHAKFEIS. 

UXwdiat CLTravrag rtXElv dpyvpioy eg ra iepa, rj eg JlXtadiag, 
fi h 'Evaiepcac, ^ eg 'ABrivalovg. Bo. C. I. G. No. 82. 

EniTPonHeEN. 

*Airc\Xo<^yrig ^arvpov '£irirp07r^6cy. An inscription copied 
by Fourmont. Bo. 626. 'ETrcrpoirifOcv is perhaps an 
error for 'Afi^trpoTijlOcv. 

1 
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EPETPIEIS. 

"'Evtoi ^ vir' ^Adrivaiioy airoiKiffdfivai ^curi Trlv*l(rriaiap airo tov 
Bijfiov TQy *l(maii(0Vf wg Koi iiiro 'Epcrptcwv rtjv 'Epirptav. 
Strabo, p. 445. 

*Ep€Tpiiag ^ 04 fAty Axo Majc/orrov rife Tpi^vX^ac airoiKi(T6fjvai 
(ftaffiy VT 'Epirpietic* ot Be awo rfji *AQfiviji9iy ^B^Tplac, fj 
yvv koTiy ayopd, Strabo, p. 447. 

As Histiaea was an Attic demus, it might naturally be in- 
ferred from these passages of Strabo that there was a demus 
named Eretria ; but as no other author alludes to it, we 
may rather believe that Strabo himself understood that, 
although the part of Athens occupied by the Agora of his 
time had, in the early age to which he refers, been the 
situation of a demus of Eretria, it had never formed one 
of the 170 or 174 demi znto*which all Attica was divided 

in a later age. 

) - 

EPEXeiEI2. 

'Epex^iO, Byfiog Trig 'Arfic^c Tfjg Atysji^oc, iitiro ^EptyBiiag tov 
^eyitrayTog AiffxriTpay' TerpatTv\\d(iiog he TOvg 'Epe^deag ^a- 
ffiy* 6 BiifA6rrig 'Epc^^ccvc. icai ^ItroKparrig *l£tpe)(Bitvg ijv to. 
TomKCLi *EpexOia^€y/Epe)filaZ€i*EpixBtdiny, Stephan. in v. 
Notwithstanding the precision of this article, it seems 
clear that EPXIEI2 of the tribe ^geis was the demus 
intended. We know that Isocrates was a demotes of 
Ercheia : there is no instance of a demus bearing the same 
name as a tribe ; and it is remarkable that the article 
occurs out of its order, and exactly where 'Epxtctc would 
have been. 

ePION. 

Qpla hrjfJLog Trjg OlyritSog ^vX^c, XiyeTat Kal Opiw ••«.... . 
awo de rov Opiai . . . Qpial Be ui fdayTtical ip^^i ....•• 
"EoTi Be Kal Brifiog Opi(ay diro QpiayTog, Stephan. in 
Gp/a. 

EIS lOYS. 

The Scholiast of Aristophanes (Ran. 504.) gives as examples 
of the mode of distinguishing an Attic citizen, the adjuncts 
eK MeXlTJjQf el 'Iov£, ejc KoXwyiov, Meursius proposes to 
read Olov for lovci but the emendation is rather violent. 
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KAAHBEN. 

o^vyerai . . • • ort ^fiov oyofia^ wc to Ucpyaa^ kcu KaX^. 

Stephan. in 'AyycX^. 
As Stephanus makes no mention of a demus under the 

word KoXif, the KahJi under 'AyyeXj) is perhaps a textual 

error for Kc^aX^: not for '£raXj|, on account of the 

difference of accent. 

EK KYN02APrOY2. 

Kvvdffapyec' yvfAvdvwy iv rj 'Amr^ koL Sfjfw^ awo AiofAov 

itf* 08 o xi*pos 'AO^Vfffft A&o/i€ca icaXecrac 6 Brifiortjc 

cal TO €K roTov cc Kvvooopyovc. Notwithstanding this 
testimony, there can he little doubt that Cynosaiges was 
not a demuSy but a part of the Diomenses. See Topo- 
graphy of Athens, p. 276. 

KYHPIOI. 

'Fori &fi\oyTOc NcoicXtovc EvjSovXoc Myrnndiov 

Kwrpiog cIt£v. Psephism. ap. Demosth. pro Cor. p. 249, 

Reiske. 
Koi KvpioQ SeyoxXfjc Kvwpiog rod Uvj^^v icX^pov Xaxeiv Trjv 

Xrj^iy 4£/cii(rev. Isae. pro Pyrrhi hered. p. 15, Reiske. 

Possibly an error in both places for K&trpiiog. 

KOAYnES. 

RoiXvTcc' ^ijfiOQ Ttjc AiyritBoQ, Suid. in v. As the KOAAY- 
TEIS belonged to the ^geis (V. Harpocration, and the 
Inscriptions, Bo. 115, 183), and the name does not occur 
in Suidas, there can be little doubt that Collytus was 
the demus intended by him. 

AHNAIEIS. 

Afiyatoc aywy £kioyv<Tov eari ^c koL Sfjfiog, Stephan. 

in V. 

AIMNAI. 

Aifxyai BfjfJLog 'ArTiKfJQ eySa Tifiarai ft "Aprefiig, Sch. Callim. 
H. in Del. 172. Diana was adored not in Limnae of 
Athens, but in Limnae ofMessenia. It appears, therefore, 
that the Scholiast has confounded them ; consequently his 
testimony as to the existence of an Athenian demus named 
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Limnae may be safely disregarded ; and that as to a demus 
of £nna, may be strongly suspected. 

EK MYPPINOYTTH23. 

iEgeis. Bo. 115, 297, 735. The difference of tribe gives 
reason to suspect that Myrrhinus, which in inscriptions 
as well as by authors is constantly ascribed to the Pan- 
dionis, was not the same demus as Myrrhinutta* 

HEAIEIS. 

^AfjLeiyiag 6 AiKeKevg Kal ^(nkkijc 6 HeBievSf ofxov wXioyregf 
&c. Plutarch. Themist. 14. 

The Uedisis were an ancient division of the Attic people 
inhabiting the plain of Athens (see above, p. 12) ; but 
at the time of the battle of Salamis it does not seem likely 
that any citizen should have been designated as Plutarch 
here names Sosicles, unless the JleSieig had also been a 
demus. 

S^ENAONIOI. 

The Uapdivoi *YaKivdl^st were said to have been six daugh- 
ters of Erechtheus, and to have been so called because 
they were slain in Mount Hyacinthus, which is above the 
Sphendonii, on the occasion of an invasion from Bceotia, 
(iE(r<l>ayid(rdri(rav Be iv rf *YaKlv6^ KaXovfiivf vdy^ virep 
Twv 2^ev^ov/aiv.) Suid. in Uapdivoi 'YaKivOi^ec. 

The Sphendonii, it would seem therefore, dwelt near the 
Boeotian frontier, which leads one to suspect that H^ev^o- 
yi(i)y is an error for ^£vBa\iu)v; for the situation of 
which demus see above, p. 123. 

^OPMISIOI. 

Ta fJLiKpov rrpoc rrJQ fifieripag rikiKiag yeyevrifiiya vvo Ke^aXov 
Tov priTopog Kal Qpdtrtavog tov *'Ep\iitog jcai 'HXc/ov (tov) 
4>opfJLnr(ov Kal kripiav iivdpwy hyaOiiy, Dinarch. c. Demosth. 
p. 30, Reiske. 

^PITTIOI. 

BovXo/xai .... Trpoc 'EpaaiicXca roy ^plrTioy $ wpog OiXo- 
crrparov tov XoXapyea oiKeitag e\€iv. Alciphron, £p. 1, 9. 
Possibly a textual error for ^ijrrioy. 
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XITONIOL 

JloTyuLy irovXvfuKaBpef iroXvirroXi, x^'P^ Xit^pti. CaUimach. 
H. m Dian. 225. Ubi Scholiastes : eofynjc TiXovfidj/tic rj 
*Aprc/ii^i kv T^ Xirwvp (cori hk ^fjnoc 'Arrurijc)- 

XcrwvTj' ovriac 4 "AprefiiQ Xcycrai, rai XiroiWa. *£^/- 
\apfJLOQ kv S^tyyi, " icai ro r^c Xirwv/iyc avX^aa7-o rt'c 
/ioi yueXoc*" Stephan. in v. Upon which Meorsius re- 
marks, — " Matilus iUe locus ; nam ut quid inter regio- 
num, urbium locorumque nomina, nudum deae unius 
cognomentum interserat ? Non hoc solet. Certe scripserit, 
XiriJvi;, IfjfWQ r^c 'Amic^Cj ^aX ovruig ^ "Aprc/iic." But 
unfortunately the Scholiast of Callimachus, upon whom 
his emendation is founded, is a most uncertain authority. 



APPENDIX I. 

THE BATTiE OF MARATHON. 

The first expedition sent by Dareius against Greece having 
been frustrated by violent storms, which destroyed the Per- 
sian ships in doubling the peninsula of Athos, and the 
Persian monarch still persisting in his designs, six hundred 
vessels of war, besides transports for cavalry, were coUected 
in the ports of Gilicia. According to a common practice of 
hereditary despots^ a prince of the royal family, Artapher- 
nes, son of the king^s half-brother of the same name, was 
placed at the head of the expedition, while the responsibility 
was given to Datis, a Mede, probably an experienced officer, 
who had served against the Greeks in Asia, and who was 
told by the king, in the usual Oriental style, that his head 
would be the forfeit if he failed in bringing back the Ere- 
trienses and Athenians as prisoners into Persia \ 

In the spring of the 490th year before the Christian sera, 
and the second after the failure of Mardonius, this new 
armament sailed to the westward from the coast of Gilicia. 

After having proceeded along the Asiatic shore as &r as 
Samus, the fleet, instead of coasting the northern extre- 
mity of the i!£]gean sea, as Mardonius had done, crossed 
directly through the islands which separate Ionia from 
Greece ; partly, as Herodotus conjectures, because the 

> AoLTw T6 apxovra clircy ijKHv ayovra 'Eper/Mla; nai 'A0f|vaiovc, li 
fiovXoiTo rrjv iavrov KC^aXiiv ixtw. Plat. Menexen. 10. 
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Persian commanders dreaded the passage of Mount Athos, 
and partly because they designed in the direct route to 
punish the Naxii for their former resistance, an intention 
which they carried into effect by burning the abandoned 
town. Sparing Delus for the sake of its native deities, and 
having even sacrificed to them by burning large quantities 
of incense upon the altars, the Persian commanders then 
proceeded to Euboea, and, landing at Garystus, ravaged the 
territory until the town submitted to them. They then 
entered the district of Eretria, but could not reduce the city 
until after having besieged the walls for six days ; when the 
place was delivered to them by the treachery of two of the 
leading citizens. A body of 4000 Athenians, who had been 
sent to the assistance of Eretria from the neighbouring ter- 
ritory of Ghalcis, which had been sixteen years in their pos- 
session \ withdrew themselves to Athens by the way of 
Oropus upon being informed of the disposition of the Ere- 
trienses to submit. Eretria was given up to plunder, and 
the temples were burnt, in retaliation for that which had 
been done thirteen years before at Sardeis by the Greeks of 
Ionia '. 

After a few days the Persians, having left the captive 
Eretrienses in the island of ^gileia, near the town of Styrse, 
which was a dependence of Eretria, crossed over with their 
fleet to the Attic coast. 

Hippias,4)he exiled king of Athens, under whose guidance 
the Persians had placed themselves, chose Marathon for the 

^ Since the victory gained by the Athenians over the Chalcidenaes^ in llie 
year b. c. 506. 

^ Among the reports relating to the battle of Marathon^ which obtained 
credit in later times, it was said that the Persians repeated on this occasion 
a process for collecting their captives, which they had adopted according to 
Herodotus (3, 149. 6, 31) in the islands of Samus, Chins, Lesbus, and Tene- 
dus. Strabo (p. 448) even cites Herodotus in proof of its having been 
employed at Eretria, but no such confirmation is found in the historian. 
This process {rh ffayrivevttv) consisted in a large body of troops joining hands 
from sea to sea, and sweeping the inhabitants before them like fish into a net. 
Herodotus remarks, that the Persians were unable to practise this method 
on the Asiatic continent ; it would have been equally inapplicable to Euboea. 
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place of debarkation on the Attic shore, on account of its 
vicinity to Eretria (not more than twenty miles distant), 
and as the most commodious place in Attica for the evolu- 
tions of cavalry \ Here he arranged the ships in the bay, 
and drew up the land-forces in the plain. 

The Athenians, upon receiving inteUigence of the arrival 
of the barbarians at Marathon, marched to meet them, 
having previously dispatched a messenger to Sparta, to 
demand assistance from the Lacedaemonians. Two thousand 
men were voted ; but as the Spartan law forbade the de- 
parture of their troops before the full moon, and it was then 
only the ninth day, the succours arrived too late to share in 
the victory. 

The democratic principles of the constitution of Athens 
pervaded its army : the (rrpaTnyoi^ or military commanders 
of the ten tribes, claiming the same privilege which the 
prytanse possessed in the civil government, had each the 
right of commanding the whole army in his turn. Miltiades, 
son of Gimon, son of Stesagoras, who was at the head of the 
tribe CEneis, was the tenth in rotation. 

Soon after the Athenians had encamped in a field con- 
secrated to Hercules at Marathon, the Plataeenses joined 
them with all their forces. The Athenian leaders meantime 
were divided in opinion as to the measures proper to be 
adopted. Five of them thought their numbers too small to 
venture an engagement with such a host as that opposed to 
them ; the other 'five, among whom was Miltiades, were 
desirous of attacking the enemy. The polemarch Gallima- 
chus of Aphidna, who had the casting vote, gave it by the 
persuasion of Miltiades in favour of battle. 

The four officers who had been of the same opinion as 
Miltiades, resigned to him their right of command ; but he 
refused to make use of it until his own day arrived in due 
course. He then drew out the Athenians, in such a 

^ As I rode across the plain with a peasant of Vranli, he remarked that it 
was a fine place for cayalry to fight in. He had heard that a great battle 
was once fought here, but this was all he knew. 
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manner that their front was equal to that of the Persians, 
having weakened the centre for the sake of strengthening | 

the wings. Callimachus was at the head of the JEsntia on 1 

the right, the Plateeenses were on the left \ The army- 
being thus arranged, and the victims presenting favourable 
appearances, the Athenians received the signal to engage, 
and rushed across the interval of eight stades which sepa- 
rated the two armies. *' The Persians,^'' says Herodotus, 
^' when they saw the enemy move forward, prepared to 
receive them, although they considered the Athenians as 
men deprived of their senses, and advancing to certain de- 
struction, thus rushing forward without cavalry or archers, 
and in so small a number. Such was the opinion of the 
Barbarians; but the Athenians, when they came to close 
combat, fought in a manner worthy of being recorded ; for 
they are the first of the Oreeks who have advanced to battle 
in running, and who have beheld without dread the dress 
and persons of the Medes : until this day, the G-reeks were 
terrified even at their name. The combat lasted a longtime. 
In the centre of the line, the Barbarians were victorious ; 
for here were drawn up the Persians themselves, and the 
Sacse, who, breaking the Greek line, drove them towards 
the interior country. At the two extremities, the Athe- 
nians and Platseenses had the advantage; but, without 
pursuing the Barbarians, they united the two wings, and, 
attacking those who had broken the Greek centre, defeated 
and followed them with slaughter, until the Athenians 
arriving at the sea-shore called for fire and attacked the 
ships. The polemarch Callimachus, after having conducted 
himself bravely, was slain in the action, together with one 
of the ten commanders, Stesileos, son of Thrasyleos. There 

* Tore Sk Tafftrqfikvtav tUv 'ABtivaifav iv rf MapaO&viykyiveTO ToiovSe rt. 
Tb ffTparowtdov k^iffovfiivov ti} Mij^uc^ <rrparow€^y^ to fdv avrou fiktrov 
kyiviTo kirl rd^iag dXiyag, Kal ravry jJv cL<T9evs(rTaTov t6 (fTQarovtSov Tb 
dk KspaQ iKarepov ippioTO irXriOti. Herod. 6^ 111. The historian does not 
mention to what tribe Callimachus belonged ; but Glauoias, an Athenian 
orator, showed from an elegy of ifischylus that the iSantis was on the right. 
Plutarch. Symp. 1. qu. 10. 
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also feU, among many other Athenians of note, Oynsegeirus, 
son of Euphorion, who, having seized one of the ships by 
the elevated part of the stem, lost his hand, which was cut 
off with a hatchet. The Athenians made themselves mafh 
ters of seven ships ; the Barbarians pushed off with the rest, 
and, after taking away the Eretrian prisoners from the 
island in which they had been left, sailed round Sunium, 
with the design of arriving at Athens before the Athenians. 
It is reported among the Athenians that this was a con- 
trivance of the Alcmseonidse, who raised a shield as a signal 
to the Persians in their ships \ The Athenians, however, 
marching with all possible speed to the succour of the city, 
reached it before the Barbarians, and, having moved from 
the Heracleium in Marathon, encamped in another Hera- 
cleium at Gynosarges '. The Barbarians having arrived near 
Phalerum, which was then the port of the Athenians, re- 
mained at anchor before that harbour, imtil they sailed 
back to Asia. In this battle at Marathon, there perished 
6400 Barbarians, and of the Athenians 192.''^ 

Such is the only description of this famous action by any 
author who was living at the time. It bears the strongest 



^ Herodotus (6, 121) disbelieved this accusation, and shows the improba- 
bility of it, as the Alcmeeonidse were strenuous HKForvpavvoi, He adds, 
*' It is certain, however, that the shield was raised : who raised it, I cannot 
say." The signal we must suppose to have been preconcerted, and to have 
been made from some point on Mount Brilessus, visible at once from Athens 
and from the Persian fleet. The shield was not an uncommon signal among 
the Greeks. Diodorus tells us that Demetrius, in the naval action in which 
he defeated Ptolemy at Salamis in Cyprus, raised a gilded shield as the 
signal for battle. Diodor. 20, 51. 

' Both these sanctuaries were of great celebrity, which induced Herodotus 
to mark the concurrence. When Archidamus, king of Sparta, marched 
through Attica in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, he abstained 
from injuring the Marathonia out of respect to Hercules the local deity, and 
because his ancestors, the Heracleidae, had here obtained a hospitable recep- 
tion, and had vanquished the enemy of their race. Diodor. 12, 45. Mara- 
thon was supposed also to be favoured by the gods, because it had been the 
dwelling of Titan, who alone among the giants refrained from warring 
against Jupiter. Philochorus ap. Suid. in TiTavida yijv. 
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marks of truth and fidelity, though it is too brief to be 
satisfitctory. Some additional facts we may receive from 
later writers without much difficulty, as having been derived 
fix>m authentic tradition, although neglected by Herodotus 
on account of their minor importance ; such are the circum- 
stances stated by Plutarch, that the Grecian centre was 
composed of the tribes Antiochis and Leontis, the former 
of which was commanded by Aristeides, and the latter 
accompanied by Themistocles : that Aristeides was the 
first to give up the conunand to Miltiades, and that when- . 
the rest of the army returned to Athens, he was left on 
the field of battle to take care of the spoil \ We may 
easily give credit also to the statement of Cornelius Nepos, 
that the Greeks had fortified their position against the 
enemy's horae, by the common expedient of felling and 
strewing trees on the vulnerable points ' ; and that by these 
artificial means on some parts, and by the mountains on the 
otiiers, their line was inaccessible to the Persian cavalry. 
The remark of Pausanias, that the Persians fell into the 
marsh and were slaughtered there in great numbers, was 
confirmed by an ancient picture in the Poecile, painted not 
long after the battle, in which the same incident was repre- 
sented ; and the observation is valuable, as it is thoroughly 
illustrated by the scene of action, from a view of which it 
clearly appears that such must have been almost inevitably 
the result, upon an occasion when the victory was so deci- 
sive, and the field so confined in comparison with the num- 
bers engaged. As soon as the Persian right gave way, a 
great part of them would naturally press through the pass 
at the foot of Mount Stavrokoraki, leading into the plain 
of Suli or Tricorythm; and unable to effect the passage 



' Aristid. 5. 

^ According to Frontinus, Hippias had experienced the efficacy of this 
mode of defence on a former occasion. '' Cleomenes Lacedsemonius adver* 
BUS Hippiam Athenienfeem, qui eqnitatu prsevalebat, phinitiem in qu& dimi- 
caturuB erat arboribus prostratis impedivit atque inviam equiti fecit»*' 
Stratag. 2, 2. 
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with sufficient rapidity, they would necessarily be driven in 
great numbers into the marsh. 

The following are some reflections, arising from a compa- 
rison of the narrative of Herodotus with the map of Attica, 
and with the topographical plan of the district of Marathon, 
which is annexed to these remarks. 

When Hippias, for the obvious reasons mentioned by 
Herodotus, and for others which may be inferred from the 
character and former history of Hippias \ made choice of 
the Bay of Marathon for the place of debarkation, he seems 
to have overlooked some less apparent obstacles to success, 
which in the end proved fatal to the expedition. The chief 
advantages of Marathon were, proximity to the part of 
Euboea of which the Persians were in possession, a bay 
sufficiently large to contain their immense fleet, a beach 
admitting of an easy and speedy disembarkation, and finally, 
a plain large enough to enable the Persians to draw out 
their cavalry, and to give their horses that refreshment, 
which must have been necessary to them after their long 
confinement at sea. This, indeed, was the most important 
of all ; for it was in great measure upon the number and 
superior quality of the Persian cavalry, and upon the total 
deficiency of the Athenians in that arm, that Hippias 
and the Persian commanders founded their confidence of 
success. 

No other part of the Attic coast afforded all the facilities 
which have just been mentioned. But the appearance of 
Marathon is deceitful. Though the plain presents from the 
sea the appearance of an uninterrupted width of six miles ; 
it is found upon landing to be contracted by the marshes at 



^ Hippias hftd accompanied his father, when a debarkation at Marathon 
had led to the reinstatement of Peisistratus in the tyranny ; and he now hoped 
to resume under Persian protection, like the Greek tyrants of the Asiatic 
cities, the reins of government which he had formerly held for eighteen 
years, after his father's death. Assisted by Persian gold, he might confi- 
dently reckon on a party at Athens, and hence doubtless the signals alluded 
to by Herodotus. 

VOL. II. P 
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either end, to a space not much greater than that of the 
united openings of the two vaDeys or branches of the plain 
which lead into the interior : so that it is in the power of a 
force drawn up before these two valleys to present almost as 
wide a front as that occupied by the invading army between 
the marshes. The invader, if defeated, has to fall back upon 
the shore and the marshes, while the defending force can 
retreat into two valleys, flanked and separated from one 
another by mountains inaccessible to cavalry, and in which 
the positions become stronger at every step, until they 
finally meet in one point at Stamata, near the upper part 
of the plain of Athens. With such inconveniences in the 
plain of Marathon itself, and with such obstacles to the 
advance of an invading aimy from thence towards Athens^ 
it would perhaps have been better for the Persians to have 
descended at the ports towards Sunium, notwithstanding 
the inconvenience, in reference to the Persian cavalry, of 
the barren hills which border that part of the coast. The 
longer passage by sea would have been of little importance 
at the season in which the invasion took place ^ ; and the 
harbours of Prasiae, Panormus, Sunium, and the others 
along that part of the coast, though each of them is small 
compared to the Bay of Marathon, would together have 
supplied sufficient accommodation to the three hundred 
ships of the Persians. The plain of Mesogma^ when they 
had once crossed the maritime hills, would have afforded 
them a much larger space for their cavalry than that of 
Marathon ; and from thence a level road would have con- 
ducted the invaders to Athens, without a single intermediate 
position, in which the Athenians could have fought with any 
good prospect of success. 

* Plutarch gives the sixth Boedromion, or the begiiming of September, 
as the date of the battle, but there are some reasons, founded on the time 
of the Spartan festiral the Cameia, and on the circumstance of the tribe 
i£antis, which was the ninth in the order of the tribes, having taken the 
right in the battle, for thinking that the event occurred about three weeks 
earlier in the year. See Thirlwall's History of Greece, II. Appendix 3. 
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There are three circumstances mentioned by the ancient 
authorities, and abeady alluded to, which explain the battle, 
and the previous position of the Athenians. 1. The Athe- 
nian camp was in a field sacred to Hercules. 2. Then- Une 
was lengthened on the day of the action, so as to present a 
front equal to that of the Persians. 3. The Barbarians, on 
being routed, were driven to the marsh and to the ships. 

As we can hardly doubt that the temenus of Hercules 
was in the demus of Marathon, Hercules having been the 
favourite deity of the Marathonii, it will follow that the 
Athenian camp was in the valley of Vrana ; and if it be 
allowed that the vestiges found at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki are those of the Herncldwm^ we may infer that the 
temenus of Hercules was in the adjacent part of the valley, 
and that the camp of the Athenians was near the opening 
of that valley into the plain. Herodotus has so particu- 
larly stated that their position was in the temenus of Her- 
cules, that we can hardly suppose that they occupied any 
part of the valley of QSnoe ; for it is impossible to imagine 
that the Heracleium of Marathon extended so far as that 
valley. 

Thus situated in the valley of Vrana, they were well 
covered from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by the 
trees which were strewn over the plain in their front, and 
by the mountains on either flank ; for the hill of Kotrdni, 
which was on their left, although not high, is extremely 
rugged, and would not admit of an advance of cavalry in 
presence of an enemy, except through the narrow passage 
leading from Marathdna to Vrana, in which afterwards 
stood the gate of Herodes ; and such a narrow passage 
might easily have been rendered impervious to a body of 
cavalry. 

On the day of action, the Athenians extended their line 
so that their front was equal to that of the Persians. But 
their numbers not being sufficient to occupy so long a line 
according to the usual dense order of the Greeks, they were 
under the necessity of weakening the centre, in order that 

t 2 
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the wings should be of the proper strength. At this 
juncture, their position probably extended from a little 
in front of the Heradeiwn at the foot of Mount Arga- 
liki to the bend of the river of Maiathdna below Seferi. 
The Persiaos were ei^t stades in front of them, their 
right resting on Mount Stavrokoraki, and their left 
extending to the marsh of Prdbalinthm^ which prevented 
them from having a front much greater than that of the 
Athenians. 

When the Athenians had extended and thus weakened 
their line, their best hope of success was in an immediate 
attack. Although Herodotus tells us that they ran across 
the space of eight stades, which separated their line from 
the Persian front {ip6fii^ tcvro Iq tovq Bap/3apoi;c)t it is 
difficult to believe that the whole distance was crossed at so 
rapid a pace as the Enghsh word expresses ; for one cannot 
conceive that a body of heavy-armed men, however strong, 
and however accustomed to running, would not be rendered 
less efficient for an immediate close engagement by such 
a movement over a space of more than sixteen hundred 
yards : it is more probable that they began by a quick step, 
which may have increased in rapidity as they approached 
the enemy. 

The centre of the Athenian line, where the tribes of 
Antiochis and Leontis met the Persians and Sacse, and 
were defeated by them, was the point at which the Athe- 
nians suffered the greatest loss. According to the position 
which has just been ascribed to the two armies, this loss 
would have occurred precisely where we find the tumulus 
raised over the Athenian slain. 

While the Persians and Sacse were pursuing the Athe- 
nian centre towards the hill of Kotrdni, the Persian left, 
after a contest, in which the Athenians lost their polemarch 
Gallimachus, was turned, and obliged to retreat to the 
shore. Nearly at the same time the Persian right was also 
defeated, and was forced to fall back towards the narrow 
pass leading into the plain of Tricorythus, Here, terror 

1 
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and the weight of their own numbers forced them into the 
marsh, and seem to have been the principal causes of their 
destruction ; for we are told by Herodotus that the two 
Grecian wings desisted from the pursuit of the Persians 
opposed to them, and returned towards the middle of the 
field to the aid of their own centre. When they had 
defeated the Persians and Sacse, before whom that centre 
was retreating, the confusion became general in the 
enemy'^s line, and the Athenians pursued the Persian centre, 
which comprised the best of their infantry, as far as the 
sea. 

The Athenians endeavoured to set fire to the Persian ships; 
but they appear not to have met with much success in this 
attempt, for they had not captured more than seven, when 
Oynaegeirus was slain in seizing an eighth. We may 
deduce from these circumstances, that one line at least of 
the Persian fleet * was drawn up on the beach ; and this 
may account for the facility with which the great body of 
the Barbarians embarked in safety ; for as soon as they 
arrived on the shore, they had only to leap into their ships 
and push off: so that while the Athenians were engaged in 
the slaughter and pursuit of those immediately opposed to 
them, great numbers of the enemy were escaping through 
the pass of Mdcaria^ or along the sand-hills (now covered 
with pine-trees) which separate the great marsh from the 
sea, or to the shore to the southward of the marsh of Pro- 
balinthus. By the time the Athenians had reached the 
bay, and had seized the seven ships, the Persians had pro- 
bably embarked in all those nearest to the shore, and thus 
rendered ineffectual the attempt of the Athenians to bum 
them, or to seize more than seven. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of the battle of 
Marathon is, that the two parties should have remained 
nine days in the presence of each other without coming to 
action. That such was the fact is manifest from Herodo- 



^ Perhaps one rank only was on the beach, and the others were anchored 
behind them. 
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tus, who infonns us that Mfltiades was the tenth com- 
mander, and that the engagement did not take place until 
it was his turn to command : and it is confirmed by the 
time of the arrival in Attica of the 2000 Lacedaemonians 
sent from Sparta to assist the Athenians. The Hemero- 
drome or foot-messenger Pheidippides, who started from 
Athens on the arrival of the Persians at Marathon, but 
before the departure of the Athenians from the city, 
reached Sparta in two days \ and communicated his mes- 
sage to the government on the ninth day of the moon. 
The Lacedsemonians marched after the full moon, that 
is to say, on the 15th day of the moon, and arrived 
on the third day in Attica', when they heard of the 
result of the battle ; but, continuing their march for the 
sake of gratifying their own curiosity, they arrived at 
Marathon on the day after the battle', being the 18th 
of the moon. Hence, if we suppose the Athenians to 
have marched to Marathon the same day they despatched 
Pheidippides to Sparta, as the narrative of Herodotus 
appears to indicate % it is evident that nine complete 
days had elapsed between the day on which the Athe- 
nians arrived in presence of the enemy and the day of 
battle. 



1 The distance by the road was 1140 stades (Plin. H. N. 7, 20) or 1200 
(Isocrat. in Orat. Paneg. 24), equal to about 150 miles ; which gives a rate 
of walking for Pheidippides of more than three miles an hour for 48 hours. 
Pliny adds, that Pheidippides was greatly exceeded by Anystis a Lacedae- 
monian, and by Philonides, the courier of Alexander the Great, both of 
whom ran in one day 1200 stades, from Elis to Sicyon. The Ue^odpofioi, or 
Greek foot-messengers of the present day, are not unworthy descendants of 
the Hemerodromes of antiquity, and sometimes perform very extraordinary 
journeys. 

^ It was impossible they should have performed the march in less than 
three entire days. Isocrates expressly remarks (ibid.) that they were 
three days and three nights on the march. 

* ry vffTipaiq, rrjg fidxvc cl^ikovto. Plat. Menex. 10. 

* *K9fivcdoi Sh btQ IwvOovTo ravraf l^rjBeov Kal ai/TOi kg rbv Mapad&va 

Kai Trpwra fitv, bovteq Iti kv r<j* dffTt'ij ol (Trparriyoi aTrofrefAvovin 

EQ 29rapr}}v KiipvKa ^tidiwTridfiVf &c. Herod. 6, 103. 105. 
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That Miltiades should have abstained from engaging, 
seyeral days after the other generals had given him the. 
power by resigning their right of command, may be 
accounted for, by his wish to give time for the arrival of 
the Lacedaemonian succours, or perhaps by a secret 
jealousy lest some part of his glory in case of success 
should be shared by the commander on whose day he 
should fight ; but it is not so easy to explain the inactivity 
of the Persians during the same time. It is even difficult 
to conceive how it happened, that with such numbers as 
ancient authors have ascribed to them, and straitened for 
room as they must have been in the plain of Marathon, 
they did not spread on every side, until they had gra- 
dually occupied all the hills around the plain, had ascer- 
tained the weakness of their adversaries, and had found the 
means of surrounding and attacking them on the flanks and 
rear. But it is clear from Herodotus that no such conse-. 
quences took place ; that the invaders did not even venture 
to penetrate into the valley of Marathdna, which was open 
to them ; but that they remained irresolute in their mari- 
time position, until thie Athenians attacked them. Thus 
alone can be explained the fact, that although, according to 
Herodotus, it was in great measure for the sake of the 
cavalry that the landing was effected at Marathon, no such 
advantages were derived from them as occurred at Plataea, 
and no further mention of them is made by the historian. 
They neither attempted to annoy the Greeks in the He- 
racleium, nor acted against them on the day of battle, 
nor suffered on that occasion. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the space being insufficient for them in the 
plain of Marathon within the marshes, they were placed in 
some neighbouring plain, without any means of passing either 
those barriers or the mountains, and that on the day of action 
they were not even within sight of it *. In the previous 

^ The absence of the Persian cavalry on this occasion gave rise to the 
Athenian proverb, "The horsemen are away." (Xoipic 'MTTrtTc. Suid. 
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interval they might have overrun all Attica, as Athens had 
then no more than 100 horsemen ; but they could not have 
taken the walled city, and probably having no orders from 
their despotic commanders, they remained motionless in the 
cantonments assigned to them. 

Nor were the Persian archers much more useful on this 
occasion than the cavafay. It seems surprising that these 
light-armed forces had not during the days previous to the 
battle occupied the hills overhanging the position of the 
Athenians, and harassed them from thence by incessant 
attacks. But no such use was made by the Persian com- 
manders of these troops, who appear to have remained on 
board the ships or in the immediate vicinity of the shore, 
and on the day of action to have been little better than 
an embarrassment to the regular line ; the far greater part 
of them having been too distant from the enemy to act 
with any effect, and those even who were nearest to the 
field having had time only to make a few discharges during 
the advance of the Athenians, whose rapid movement had 
the advantage of avoiding a long exposure to the distant 
missiles of the enemy \ 

To those perhaps who have witnessed the dilatory pro- 
ceedings, and the want of enterprise, and combination in the 
armies of Oriental nations, whose customs have been nearly 
the same in all ages, the result of the day of Marathon 
may not appear very incredible with any conceivable dis- 
proportion of forces : but when taken in union with the small 
dimensions of the scene of action, it may serve to support a 
suspicion, that the numbers of the Persians at Marathon 
have been greatly exaggerated. 

At the end of a century after the battle, it was believed, 
or at least asserted by the Athenians, that half a miUion of 



in y.) It was said that some of the lonians mounted upon trees and made 
signals to the Athenians that the cavaby was absent. (cJ^ c2ev x^P^C 

Ot IvTCflQ,) 

' Such appears to have been the idea of Trogus Pompeius, as to the inten- 
tion of the Ath^an movement. ^ Magna igitur in pugnam euntibus alacri- 
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Persians had been opposed to them on this occasion. We 
find this statement in Plato and in Lysias ' ; and the num- 
bers, thus established in popular opinion, were not likely to 
be diminished in after ages. In fact, it was commonly 
asserted in those times, that 300,000 Persians were actually 
destroyed at Marathon \ Trogus Pompeius added 100,000 ' 
to the half million of Plato and Lysias. The most mode- 
rate are Plutarch * and Cornelius Nepos * : according to the 
former, the entire armament amounted to 300,000; the 
latter reckoned the Persian infantry at 200,000, and their 
cavalry at 10,000. 

Nothing can tend more strongly to excite suspicion as to 
the accuracy of these numbers than the silence of Herodo- 
tus, who, when confidently stating the amount of slain on 
either side, pretends not to enumerate the respective forces. 
Some estimate of the strength of the Persian host may 
however be derived from some circumstances mentioned by 
the same historian in describing this armament and that of 
Xerxes. 

He relates that the army of Datis was conveyed from the 
coast of Gilicia in 600 triremes, besides iinray(i)ya rrXoia or 
horse-transports *. Now it appears, upon comparing toge- 

« 

tas animoram fuit, aded ut cum nuUe passus inter duos acies easent, citato 
cursu antejctetum aagUta/rum ad hoetem venerint : nee audacise ejus eventus 
deficit." Justin. 2, 9. 

' Plat. Menex. 10. Lya. Orat. funeb. p. 82, Reiske. 

' Pausan. Messen. 25. 2. ' Justin. 2, 9. 

* Plutarch. Paral. Gr. et Rom. 1. * Com. Nep. Miltiad. 6. 

• . . . . ai iTrxraywyoi vitQ *'&fj^aK6iiivoi U to^q ittitovc %q 

ravTOQy Kal rov inZJbv (rrparbv iopiPdffavreQ kg rdg veag, lirXiov e^uKo- 
triyffi rpii^petri Ig t^v *liaviriv. Herodot. 6, 95. Plato (Menex. 10) seems 
to say, that there were 300 ships, besides those which brought the army : 
^aptiog . . . Trkiiyj/ag fivpiddag fiiv vivrriKOVTa tv re irkoloig Kal vavv^j vavg 
re TpiaKoaiagy Adriv re dpxovra, &c. But his numbers, even if they were 
more precise, would not be worth any consideration, compared with those of 
Herodotus, who clearly indicates two kinds of ships only ; those which 
received the horses, and the triremes in which the infantry was embarked. 
The word vavg, when used by the Greek historians without any other 
designation, always means a trireme. 
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ther several other passages in his history, that the Asiatics 
in the service of Persia made use of nearly the same kind of 
vessels as the Greeks, which indeed is sufficiently indicated 
by the expressions trireme, penteconter, and vessels of thirty 
oars, applied indiscriminately by Herodotus to the Greek 
and Barbarian ships \ The penteconter, which had a single 
row of oars, was rowed, as the name indicates, by fifty men ; 
the trireme, which had three ranges of oars, by 150 '. In 
each trireme of the fleet of Xerxes there were thirty select 
Persians, in addition to the 150 rowers and fifty combatants 
of the people to whom the vessel belonged, and who were 
dressed and armed according to the custom of their respec- 
tive nations '. 

The expedition of Datis, however, differed in its circum- 
stances from that of Xerxes, as well as from that of Mardo- 
nius * : in these the main body of the forces marched by 
land, and the thirty chosen men were placed in each ship of 
the fleet of Xerxes, according to a practice common both to 
Greeks and Persians, when their ships sailed with the expec- 
tation of coming to action, whereas Datis and Artaphemes, 
having to convey all their army by sea, would naturally place 
in each ship as many of their best troops as possible. We 
find however that the Greeks never embarked more than 
fifty land soldiers on board a trireme, even when intending 
to land upon an enemy's coast ' ; it is probable therefore 

> Herodot. 7, 89. 184. 

> See M^m. de I'Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, xxxviii. p. 578. 
s Herodot. 7, 96^ 184. 

* Three hundred ships and more than 20,000 men of the expedition of 
Mardonius perished in doubling Mount Athos (Herodot. 6, 44). If these 
ships were triremes, and manned like those of Xerxes, five-sevenths of 
those embarked in them escaped to the shore. 

' In the Chian vessels which fought the Persians in the Ionic msurrec- 
tion agamst Dareius, forty of their best land troops were embarked as 
epibatse in each trireme (Herodot. 6, 15). In the expedition of the Corin- 
thians against the Corcyraei, four years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 2000 hoplitse were embarked in seventy-five ships (Thucyd. 
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that the vessek were not capable of containing a greater 
number beyond their complement of 200. Admitting 
fifty to have been embarked in each of the triremes of 
Datis, there will result a total of about 30,000 for the 
whole fleet. These were probably for the most part Per- 
sians, Sacse, or such other forces of the interior parts of the 
empire, as were best fitted by their armour and appoint- 
ments for close combat. 

As to the Ught troops, we may reckon under this head 
the entire complement of rowers in the triremes and horse- 
transports, all of whom were suppUed by the maritime 
states subject to Dareius * ; for Herodotus in describing 
the armament of Xerxes, reckons the whole amount of 
the ships' companies among the to iiaxifiov^ or fighting 
part of the expedition * ; whence it may be inferred that 
the greater part of them, if not all, were archers, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Greeks in the time of the Tro- 
jan war *. The total amount of the rowers of the whole 

1, 29). The first armament sent against Potideea, in the year preceding the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, consisted of 1000 hoplitse in thirty- 
ships (Thncyd. 1, 67). Soon after which were sent 2000 hoplitae in forty 
ships (Thucyd. 1, 61). In the expedition to the coasts of the Peloponnesus, 
under Pericles, in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, 4000 hoplitse 
were embarked in 100 ships, and 300 horse in cavalry transports (Thucyd. 

2, 56). In another expedition, commanded by Nicias, in the seventh year, 
2000 hoplitse were embarked in eighty ships, and 200 cavalry in trans- 
ports. (Thucyd. 4, 42.) 

» Herodot. 6, 48. 95. a Herodot. 7, 184 seq. 

' .... kpkrai 5* kv kKatrry invTriKovTa 

Horn. II. B. 720. 

In like manner iEschylus, in the beginning of the Persae, describing the 

several nations in the armament of Xerxes, says, " The wealthy Babylon 

sends forth a miscellaneous multitude, skilled in ships and in the art of 

drawing the bow.'* 

BaPvkbtv 

A* i| rroXvxpvf^og irafifiiKTOv 5%Xoi/ 

HBfAnet (TvpdtiVy va&v r iwoxovg 

Kai to^ov\k(^ Xi^fiaTi 'jtiotovq, 

Pers. 52. 

From Thucydidesi who in his first book has given us the most authentic 



\ 
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annament, therefore, will represent the strength of the light 
troops. Of the amount of cavalry we have no means of 
judging ; but considering on the one hand the difficulty of 
conveying a great number of horses to so great a distance, 
and on the other the high proportion of cavalry in Oriental 
armies, and the hope of success derived by the Persians 
from their superiority over the Greeks in this arm, we may 
not be very &r from the truth, in stating them at something 
more than a tenth of the regular inEsmtry \ or between three 
and four thousand, with an attendant to each. These seven 
thousand would probably require not less than three hun- 
dred cavalry transports. 

The nominal strength of the armament at its outset may 
be computed, therefore, nearly as follows : 

Regular infantry, 50 in each of the 600 triremes 30,000 

Cavalry 7,000 

Bowers of 600 triremes, who were also archers 

on shore 90,000 

Seamen of the triremes ........ 30,000 

Seamen of the cavalry transports ..... 20,000 



177,000 

account extant of the progress of nautical affairs among the Greeks, it 
appears that the Corinthians constructed the first triremes about 300 years 
before the Peloponnesian war ; but so tardy was the advancement of those 
states which afterwards became the leading naval powers, that it was not 
until a short time before the Persian war that the Athenians had any tri- 
remes ; and they were not completely decked even at the battle of Salamis. 
When the Greek navies were brought to perfection, there were distinct 
classes of rowers {kpkrai or coTriyXarai), of marines (kvifiaTai), and of 
navigators {vavrai). In the triremes the three classes of rowers were 
named according to the upper, middle, and lower ranges of their oars ; and 
the vavrai were divided into ap/tiei/torai, sailors, (rxo(voj3arai, men to 
manage the sails, to mount the ropes, &c. But at the time of the Persian 
war these refinements were not yet in use even among the most skilful of 
the Greeks. 

^ In the maritime as well as the terrestrial expeditions of the Greeks, 
when their armies were most regular, a tenth was the ordinary proportion 
of cavalry hoplitse. 
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It is curious that this calculation of the entire force of 
the Persian armament is not much short of the number 
which an epigram, attached to the picture of the Battle of 
Marathon in the Poecile ^ asserts to have been slain at 
Marathon. The picture was painted about forty years 
after the battle, but the epigram may have been of much 
later date. The Persians killed are there stated at twenty 
myriads. Now as we know from Herodotus that the Bar- 
barians who fell were not so many as 7000, it becomes a 
natural suspicion, that, between the date of the battle and 
that of the epigram, Athenian vanity had confounded the 
whole amount of the Persian forces with the numbers slain. 

If we are warranted in reckoning the Persian host at 
about 177,000 on its departure from Asia, we shaU be 
equally so in allowing a considerable diminution for those 
deficiencies which occur in all distant military expeditions 
by sea, and from which an armament collected from a great 
number of distant states (some of them not in a condition 
of the strictest obedience to the court of Susa) would 
assuredly not be exempt. Deducting from the strength of 
the regular infantry and cavalry^ for a want of complement 
at the outset, for desertion, sickness, accidents to ships, 
disabled horses, and garrisons at Naxus, Eretria, and other 
places in the way, we may estimate the Persians in the 
field at Marathon at about 26,000 regular infantry, and 
3000 cavalry, each horseman having his attendant, and to 
this number we may add as many light archers as the space 
of ground could contain. 

It is remarkable that we have no evidence as to the num- 
ber of Greeks engaged at Marathon, of an earlier date than 
the time of the Roman empire ; Pausanias, Plutarch, and 



^ UoiKlXri' trroA kv *ABfivaiQ, Ma iypa^fiffav oi Iv MapaOQpi woXtfiri- 
eavnc etc o^Q i<mv kvlypanfia rdSf 

*£XXifV(tfv vpoiuzxovvTtc 'A^ifvatot 1Aapa9&vi 
"EKTtivav Miiduv cZcocn nvpidda^. — SnidAS in nouccXif. 
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CoTDeSSaa Nepos, reckon the Athenians at 9000 ^ Nepos 
and Justin agree that there were 1000 Platseenses : but 
Justin states the Athenians to have amounted to 10,000, 
excluding the troops of Platsea. 

There can be little doubt that these 10,000 men were all 
hoplitse ; for it was customary among the Greeks to mention 
only the heavy-armed, unless when any details of the diffe- 
rent forces were necessary ; and we cannot suppose that 
the Athenians, naturally desirous of rating their own num- 
bers as low as possible, would have included the light-armed 
upon an occasion when, the affair having been decided by a 
close combat, the light troops could not have greatly con- 
tributed to the victory. To these 10,000, therefore, we may 
add as many more for light troops, according to the usual 
Greek custom : this proportion was particularly exemplified 
not long afterwards at Platsea, where the light-armed and 
hoplitse were in equal numbers in the contingents of every 
people of Greece except the Spartans, each of whom was 
followed by seven light-armed Helots. 

It has been supposed that the Athenian forces at the 
battle of Marathon have been much underrated : but the true 
strength of the republic at this period was too well known 
in after ages, to allow the Athenians to indulge their vanity 
by the diminution of their own numbers, so easily as by 
exaggerating those of the Persians ; and we have evidence 
that the armies of the states of European Greece were not 
very strong at this time. The whole military establishment 
of Platsea consisted of no more than 1000 heavy-armed at 
the time of the battle of Marathon \ and Sparta could only 
spare 2000 on that occasion. Upwards of twenty years after 
the battle of Platsea, the Athenians could not collect more 



» Pausan. Messen. 26, 2. Phocic. 20, 2. Plutarch. Paral. 1. Ck)m. 
Nep. Miltiad. 5. 

2 ^AOfivaioKTi dk rerayiikpoKn sv rtfUvti 'HpoxXloCf iirijiKOov poriGeovrts 
UXaraiktg navdrifitL Herodot. 6, 108. 
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than 14,000 to oppose the Lacedsemonians and Boeotians at 
Tanagra ; and in this number were included ] 000 Argives 
and other allies \ At the battle of Platsea, where the half 
of Greece assembled its forces, the hopUtaa did not alto- 
gether amount to 39,000 '. Platsea could then only turn 
out 600 hoplitae, and Athens no more than 8000, though 
the action was fought on the frontiers, and in a district 
wMch politically formed a part of Attica *. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athenian 
hoplitse had increased to near 30,000 : but sixty years had 
then elapsed from the time of the battle of Marathon, 
during which period the Athenians had made an extraor- 
dinary progress in riches, population, and military power ; 
and, by means of the treasure of a great part of Grreece, had 
just placed their army on an establishment suited to a con- 
test, which was expected to be both long and severe, and 
for which preparations were every where made upon a much 
larger scale than Greece had yet seen *. In every view of 
the question, therefore, there is nothing to invalidate the 
truth of the Athenian numbers at Marathon, as transmitted 
by the writers of the time of the Roman empire. 

To return to the circumstances of the battle. When the 

^ . . . kpofiBtiffav Sk kv aifToiiQ ol *AOrivaXoi navdrifiti Kal *Apyti(av xtXcoi 
Kal r&v aWtjJV ^vfifidxatv utg ^Kaaroi' ^Vfirravreg Sk lykvovro rcrpajciffxtXcot 
Kal fivpioi. Thucyd. 1, 107. 

' Herodot. 9, 8, seq. 

' The Athenian and Plataean forces had been much reduced at that time 
by the effects of the war, and the hoplitse of Athens in particular by the 
number required to serve on board of the Athenian ships. If Plutarch is to 
be relied on, there were 14 hoplitae in each of the 110 Athenian triremes 
at Salamis. When the battle of Platsea was fought, the fleet was still em- 
ployed on active service ; for the naval action at Mycale was fought on the 
same day as that of Platsea. We may suppose, therefore, that at least 2000 
Athenian hoplitse were absent from Platsea from this cause alone. Herodot. 
9, 100. The Platseenses had no ships ; they served on board of the Athe- 
nian ships at Artemisium, but not at Salamis. Demosthenes is contra- 
dicted in this respect by the better authority of Herodotus. V. Herodot. 8, 
1. 44. Demosth. cont, Neser. p. 1377* Reiske. 

* Thucyd. 1, 1. 
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day of the oommand of MStiades arrived, he ordered the 
army to move from the valley of Vrana, and took up a new 
position across the plain, from the foot of Mount Argaliki 
to that of Mount Eoraki ; for in this manner only coidd he 
secure his flanks after he had ventured into the plain. But 
this position, which was two miles in length, was too ex- 
tended for 10,000 men, who, allowing to each man a space 
of two feet, could not have been more than two files in depth. 
This was very different from the dense order to which the 
Greeks were accustomed ; but it was almost sufficient for 
the enemy to whom they were opposed ; for, according to 
the institutions of the elder Gyrus, four was the utmost 
depth of file considered useful among the Persians ', and 
the Athenian light armed, although they might not be 
equal to a close contest with the best of the Persian 
infantry, would at least give an appearance of depth to the 
Athenian line. The most essential requisite in the new 
position was, that the flanks should not be turned by the 
enemy, of which, notwithstanding the protection of the 
steep and rugged mountains at the extremities of the line, 
the inadequacy of the force must have left no small appre- 
hension. Miltiades, therefore, adopted the bold measure of 
weakening his centre to strengthen his wings. The conse- 
quence was, that although his centre was unable to make 
any impression upon the adverse part of the enemy^s 
line, which contained the choicest of their infantry, but 
was under the necessity of retreating, covered probably 
by the light armed, the heavier wings fell with resistless 
effect, at the end of their rapid advance upon the right 
and left of the Persians, whose scimetars, javelins, and 
daggers, small crescent-shaped shields, loose trousers, soft 

> In the front Cyrus placed those whom Xenophon calls Owpacij^/ooi, who 
were armed with cuirasses^ swords^ and shields ; next were the dKovrUrraiy 
armed with javelins, then the archers (toKotm) ; and lastly the reXcvraioc, 
whose principal office it was to keep the others to their duty, and who seem 
to have been armed nearly as the front rank (Cyropsed. 6, 3. § 11). 

' Herodot. 9, 22. Plutarch. Aristid. 
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caps, and light armour ^ could not withstand the long spears 
and short straight swords of the Greeks, covered as their 

^ In a speech of Aristagoras of Miletus to Cleomenes king of Sparta, the 
intention of which was to lower the military prowess of the Persians, with 
the view of inducing the Lacedsemonians to undertake an expedition into 
Asia, the Persian soldier is described as armed with a bow and a short jave- 
lin, and as dressed in trousers and a bonnet, called tiara by the Persians, 
and by the Greeks KvpPaeia (literally, the crest of a cock). "H re fidxfl 
aitHittv IffTt Toi^dt' rS^a koI a/xfti) ppax^cL' Ava^vpida^ dk Ixovrei; ipxovTai 
is rdc /uixag, kuI KvpfiavlaQ kvl rjffff ffe^aXyeri* oUrwc fifViTUQ x<*P^^^^^^ 
tUn. Herodot. 5, 49. The historian tells us in another place (3, 12) that the 
wearing of these bonnets caused the skulls of the Persians to be very thin 
compared with those of the Egyptians, who went bareheaded and often 
shaved their heads. The Persians, properly so called,, are described by 
Herodotus as protected by a cuirass with iron scales, and by wooden shields, 
very small and light compared with the large strong Greek bucklers : their 
arms were a quiver, large bows, arrows of reed, short javelins, and daggers 
suspended from a belt upon the right thigh. Hiptrai fikv a»^e iffKSvaffixkvoi' 
trtpl jxiv Ty<ri Kt^dkyvi dxov Tidpac KoXtOfikvovQ, vCKovg AvaykaQ' v(pl Sk 
rb c&iia KtOQvae x^^^^^^^C irouciXovf, \tvido£ ffiSripktiQ i^iv IxOvondkog^' 
irtpl dk rd VKeXea Ava^vpiSac dprl Sk dmriSiaVf ykppar vwb H, 0aperpeAvec 
UpefiavTO' alx/idc ik j3paxea£ ^x^v, rS^a dk fuydXa, dlffToijQ H KoXafiivovc' 
irp6j; dk, iyxiipi^ui wapd rbv dt^tbv fitipby irapeutaptvfiBva ix rric Z^vrie* 
Herodot. 7> ^1* The Sacee, who with the Persians formed the flower of the 
regular infantry, and who occupied with them the centre of the line at 
Marathon, differed only in having caps of a pointed form, and bows of a 
particular kind, and in being armed with hatchets, called Sagareis, such as 
the Amazons are said to have used (Xenophon, Anab. 4, 4, § 10). Saicai dk oi 
Sjcvdai vtpl fikv ryot KC0aXy(n Kvpfiaaiag If b^b SiniyfiivaQ bpB^s dxov 
irc9ri|yi'iac» dva^vpidcic ^^ ivbtdvKeirav rS^a Sk lircxc^pca koI iyxtipiSiaf wpbc 
dk Kai d^ivoQ oayiipiQ dxov. Herodot. 7> 64. It is curious that in the 
description given by Herodotus, in his seventh book, of the dress and 
armour of the several nations which formed the army of Xerxes, none are 
said to have worn swords, except the Egyptians and Cilicians, who served 
by sea ; but many were armed with daggers. In like manner, we find dag- 
gers, and no swords, on the sculptures of Persepolis, which were nearly, if not 
exactly, cotemporary with Dareius and Xerxes. At a somewhat biter period, 
however, according to Xenophon, the regular Persian infantry were armed 
with /idxaipai or KoviBtQ, which were slightly curved ; the aKivaKtig or 
scimetar, also was then in use : in the time of the Persian invasion, it was 
not worn perhaps by any but persons of high rank ; for we find Xerxes 
offering one as a sacrifice to the sun, by throwing it, together with a golden 



* On this passage see Schweighseuser's Herodotus (Var. Leet. p. 106), 
and a description of these OiapuKii in Heliodonis (uEthiop. 9, 15). 
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bodies were by a vast round shield and by cuirasses, greaves, 
and hehnets. As soon as the wings of the Persians were 
broken, and the Athenian centre had rallied, and had as- 
sisted in defeating the opponents, before whom they had 
previously been retreating, the confusion became extreme 
among men never well united by discipline, and their 
immense numbers contributed only to their destruction. 

If these considerations appear to diminish the difficulty 
of the Athenian exploit, they will not detract from the glory 
of the Athenians ; our rational admiration of whom caa 
only be founded upon the reflection that the battle of Ma- 
rathon is not a fable, but a fact related by an authentic and 
cotemporary historian, whose account of it ought to appear 
consistent and probable, upon an examination of the ground 
where the battle was fought. 

Although the result is in great measure to be attributed 
to the peculiar conformation of the scene of action, the 
concurrence of other circumstances was also required. 
Without the accidental union of such men as Miltiades 
and Aristeides, the vices of the republican rules of Athe- 
nian command could not have been corrected; nor could 
Miltiades without the natural advantages of the site have 
realized the hopes, which he derived in the first instance 
from the evident irresolution of his opponents, and from 
his knowledge of their embarrassed position, and of their 
inferiority in armour and discipline, which combined in 
justifying an attack upon their immense numbers, by 
means of a movement which rendered their archers of little 
benefit to them, and even reduced the available portion of 
their regular infantry to an equality with his own. The 
real glory of the Athenians consists in their having, with 
no very strict discipline or habits of obedience, given willing 
execution to the wise conceptions of their chief, and in having 

cup, into the Hellespont (Herodot. 7, 54). The OwpcLKic were adopted from 
the Egyptians (Herodot 1, 135). The erescent-shaped shields [ycfSpa] 
and the trousers [&va!^vpiBsQ'\ of the Persians are to be seen on the frieze 
of the Temple of Victory, which represents the battle of Marathon, now in 
the British Museum. 
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not only faced, but attacked without waiting for the re- 
inforcements known to be on the road, the very superior num- 
bers of a nation whom the Greeks had never yet contem- 
plated without fear, — thus acquiring for a small republic, 
not 1000 square miles in extent ^ with a poor navy, 
and a poorer cavalry, the credit of having overthrown an 
expedition, sent forth by an empire which in little more than 
half a century had subdued all the surrounding nations, had 
subjugated the most populous and civilized kingdom of the 
ancient world, had in the course of a few years annexed to 
itself all the western part of Asia, including the Greek 
colonies, and had already, by its threats or negociations, 
brought over a great part of Greece itself to assist in its 
attempt to conquer Europe. 

^ . . . . trp&Toi ik AvktrxovTo k<r9!ird rt Mfiduci^v 6pkt»vrtCt 'cai roifg 
avSpae ravTfiv icBrinivov^ rktafi $k i}v roiifi "BiXXfiffi Kai to ovvofui t6 
Mridiav ^tofios aKovffM, Herodot. 6, 112. 
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TH£ BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 



Of the several accounts of this event preserved in ancient 
history, those of ^schylus and Herodotus are particularly 
deserving of attention. The poet was himself engaged in the 
action ; and Herodotus, although only an infant at the time 
of the event, had the advantage of collecting the facts from 
persons who were present, and from a comparison of whose 
evidence he formed his narrative, with his usual candour, 
judgment, and anxiety for the truth. 

The description of j^B^hylus, although conveyed in the 
language of poetry, contains, when stripped of this orna- 
mental clothing, the plain recital of an eye-witness ; but as 
it is necessarily very brief, we must have recourse to Hero- 
dotus for those previous events which prepared the great 
result, and which are necessary as well to explain the narra- 
tive of the poet and historian, as to confirm the truth and 
consistency of their details. 

The preparations for the conquest of Greece, which 
Dareius after the defeat of his forces at Marathon had 
renewed on a still larger scale, were suspended, or rather 
applied to a different purpose, by the revolt of Egypt ; and 
it was not until after the reduction of that country in the 
second year of the reign of Xerxes, and until he had con- 
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sumed the three subsequent years in the completion of his 
equipments, that Xerxes set out from Susa in the spring of 
the ninth year after the battle of Marathon \ 

The most formidable part of the previous measures of the 
Persian court had been a treaty of co-operation with the 
Carthaginians, who invaded Sicily with 200 ships and 
an immense body of land forces, but who were defeated by 
the Greeks under Gelo, in the same sununer which proved 
fatal to the Persians at Salamis. 

In order to facilitate the passage of the army from Asia 
into Greece, provisions were transported from every part of 
Asia, in iS^gyptian and Phoenician ships, to four places in 
Europe, where the chief magazines were established. These 
places were Tyrodiza on the Propontis near the Hellespont, 
Doriscus near the mouth of the Hebrus, Eion at the mouth 
of the Strymon, and a fourth place in Macedonia, probably 
on the Axeius *. 

A second important preparation, and which appears to 
have been consigned to the same two maritime people, as 
being more skilful in mechanical arts than any of the other 
subjects of Xerxes, was the formation of floating bridges 
over the Hellespont and Strymon. Such operations are of 
common occurrence, and generally found necessary inall exten- 
sive military movements ; but the bridging of the Hellespont 
was an undertaking proportioned to the gigantic armament, 
and, besides its immediate utility in transporting the army 
into Europe, had in view the possibility of a retreat under 
a deficiency of naval resources. 

A double bridge was found necessary. The point fixed 
upon for the work was the narrowest part of the strait, 
where a projecting rocky coast, called the Tracheia, lying 
on the southern side of the European town of Sestus, was 
separated by a channel of seven stades in breadth from a 
cape of the Asiatic coast, which was occupied by the city 

» B.C. 481. » Herodot. 7, 26. 
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of Abydus *. The first attempt failed : a tempest carried 
away the two bridges, and the engineers were beheaded by 
order of Xerxes. 



Pnfmti 




a Emai^hMiUt 



Three hundred and sixty triremes and penteconters were 
then attached together to form a bridge towards the Pro- 
pontis, and three hundred and fourteen to form another 
towards the ^gean Sea. These vessels were placed ob- 
liquely towards the Propontis (or towards the Euxine, 
according to the expression of Herodotus), but directly with 
regard to the current of the Hellespont '. When the ships 
had been thus connected, anchors were thrown out to a 



' *E<Trt ^k Ttji XEpoovritrov rrjg kv *E\\i|(nrovry, 2i|(rrov re v6\ioq /i€- 
ra^i^ Kal MaSvrov, aicr^ rpa^la kg BoKatraav KarriKovffa, 'A/3v^^ Karavriov. 
Herod. 7, 33. "Ecrre ^k iirrA ffrddtoi 15 'AjSv Jow kg n^v dwavTiov. 34. 

* 'EZevyvvffav dk Htdr mvTriKOvripovg Kal Tpiriptag (rvvdivrcc, virb fikv 
rijv trpbg rov EiKfivov Hovtov i^rjKovrd re Kai TpitiKOffiag, virb Sk rrjv irk- 
pfjv refffrtpeffKaiStKa Kai TpiriKoaiagf rov fikv llovTov iiriKaptriag, tov dk *£X- 
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considerable distance in both directions, and passages were 
left in three places for small vessels, entering into or coming 
out from the Propontis. When this work was finished, 
cables were stretched across the strait, and kept in proper 
tension by means of capstans (ovotai ^vXlvoim ^) on the 
shore : thick pieces of wood, as long as the breadth of the 
bridge, were then placed upon the cables, and fastened 
together, and planks were laid upon them. The planks 
were covered with earth, the earth was levelled, and a bar- 
rier was built on each side, lest the horses and beasts of 
burthen should be frightened at the sight of the sea. The 



XflfTTTovTov Kard poov, *iva dvaxiaxtvy rbv t6vov TtHv hvXutv. evv9evres Sk, 
dyKvpag KaTtJKOV irepifiriKfagf Tag fikv vpbg tov Hovtov rrjg irlpi}^ , t&v 
dvtfuav etvcKCv t&v itnaBev UwviSvTiav, Trig ^^ iTkptjg Trig irpbg iffwepijg Tt 
Kai TOV AiyaioVf evpov re cat v6tov eWcra. Herodot. T, 36. Larcher has 
thus translated a part of this passages : ^ Les premiers pr^sentoient le flanc au 
Pont Euxin, et les autres du c6t^ de I'Hellespont rdpondoient au courant de 
I'eau, afin de tenir les cordages plus tendus." But presuming that after 
ifTrb fikv Trjv the word ye^vptjv is to be understood, and' after irpbg tov 
TiovTOv Trjg IrlpifCf the word ye^vpijg, it seems evident that Herodotus 
intended to say that all the vessels in both bridges were oblique to the Pro- 
pontis, as well as direct to the current. Beloe has translated from Larcher, 
and Rennell has trusted to Beloe. See Geog. Syst. of Herodotus, eect. 6. 

1 ^ They did not make use of single cords," adds Herodotus, ''as they 
had done the first time, but twisted together two of white flax to make a 
rope, and four of byblus. These cables were equally fine and of equal thick- 
ness ; but those of flax were stronger, and each cubit of them weighed a 
talent. The Egyptians supplied the bybline ropes, and the PhoBnicians the 
flaxen." The byblus of Herodotus was the rush with a triangular stem, 
called by botanists Cyperus Papyrus. In Egypt, where wood is scarce, the 
root of the byblus served both for fuel and carpentry ; the lower part of the 
stem was eaten, either raw or cooked : of the liber or inner bark were 
made writing-paper, ropes, sails, mats, shoes, and a great variety of 
articles of domestic use (Herodot. 2, 37. 92. 96. 6, 68. 7, 34. 36) ; 
it served, in short, nearly the same variety of purposes, as among the 
modem Egyptians the date-tree, which by the silence of Herodotus would 
seem not to have been very common in his time, at least in lower Egypt. 
On the other hand the byblus, which was then cultivated in great abun- 
dance, and cut down every year, is now with difficulty found in any part of 
the country. 
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infantry and cavalry passed over the upper bridge, or that 
which was towards the Propontis ; the beasts of burthen 
and servants over the lower, which was towards the ^gsean. 
It is possible that the Hellespont has undergone some 
change since the time of Xerxes. No mention is made by 
ancient authors of any strait but that of Abydus ; that 
town is described as the customary and most commodious 
point of communication between the two continents, and the 
channel near it is generaUy represented as having been seven 
stades in breadth \ At present the conunon passage between 
the opposite shores is not at Abydus (vestiges of which city are 
still extant), but at the castles of the Dardanelles, of which 
the Asiatic stands at the mouth of the Bhodius, and the Euro- 
pean upon the cape anciently called Gynossema '. The strait 



1 Strabo, p. 124. 591. Pliny twice states seven stades to hare been the 
breadth (4, 11 (18), 12 (24), and in another place (6, 1), 875 Roman paces, 
which is the equivalent of seven stades, at GOO Greek feet to the stade. In 
Polybins (16, 29) dvoXv must be an error of the text. Xenophon (Hellen. 
4, 8), gives ''not more than eight stades," as the distance between the 
towns of Sestus and Abydus, but meaning evidently the narrowest part of 
the strait {'Srifrrbv ttaravriKpit ovra, 'Apvdov cat dwexovra oil irXclov 
dKTfa ffradUjv, Hellen. 4, 8, § 5). The following is correct when applied 

to the places, except m the distance of seven stades : 'AfivBog 

MKiirai dk rif (rrofiari. r^c "UpoirovTUog kcu row 'EXXi|<y7royrov . . . 
kvravOa ^ ktrri rh ivTavrdduiv, Sirep l^iv^tv 6 Sep|i|(, to dioplZov rriv 
Eipiitwfiv Kai n^v *Airiav. KaXcTrm i' 17 aicpa rrjc "E^piorrfig Xipp6vriiroc 
Sid Tb axrjfia, ^ voiovaa tA artvd rd KarA to Ztvyfia' avrUetiTat Si rb 

Zsvyfia rg 'Afiydtp 'H /ilv oifv 'Apvdog cat ij Sijirr^c Suxovatv 

dWriXtitv TpidKovrd wov OToSiovc Ik Xifiivog dg Xifikva* Tb Bk ^cvyfia 
i(TTi fiiKpbv dvb T&v TToKnav vapdXKd^avrit l^ 'A/3v^ov fikv wg kvi rifv 
UpovovTida, Ik di Sf^orov tig ToifvavTiov* bvofidl^iTat Sk vpbg ry '!Llf9Tif 
TOTTog 'AirofidBpa, xaff Zv kZtvyvVTO 1} vxiSia, 'Eari dk jj Sijerrdc kvdoTkput 
Kurd Tiijv Upovovrida virtpSe^u>g tov pov tov I| aitTrjg, Strabo, p. 591. 

^ "Eerri Toiwv fitr "Apvdov f| Tt AapSavlg dxpa, fg fiixptp vpoTtpov 
ifivriffOfifuv, Kai ij v6\ig ij Adpdavog, duxovtra Trig 'AfivSov epBofAfiKovra 
CTaSiovg, Mera^d Sk b *FoSLog kKviiTTti iroTafiogt Ka9' 8v kv Ty Xeppovri^^ 
TO Kvvog (rrjfid ioTiv, *6 ^aeiv *EKdfirig tlvcu Tai^ov, Strabo, p. 595. The 
tomb of Hecuba here intended by Strabo seems to be that conspicuous 
tumulus which is seen on the height above Kelid-ud-bahr, as the town and 
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in this place is as narrow, if not narrower, than the Zeugma 
or channel of Abydus ; and both of them are more than nine 
stades in breadth. There is no great difficulty, however, in 
believing, that the violent action of the current which here 
issues from the Propontis, combined with the effect of the 
rivers in depositing earth at their mouths, of which we have 
so remarkable an example in the neighbouring Scamander, 
may have been continually causing some change in the coast- 
line ; and that a part of the low point of Abydus may have 
been carried away during the twenty-three centuries that 
have elapsed since the Persian invasion, while the river 
Bhodius, aided perhaps by the counter-currents, which 
are very strong in some parts of the coast, may have 
caused a protrusion of the shore opposite to the Gy- 
nossema. 

The oblique position of the vessels with respect to the 
Propontis, as described by the historian, may be accounted 
for by the sudden bending of the strait at Abydus, which 
causes the current of the Propontis to be thrown by the point 
of Abydus upon the Tracheia, from whence it is deflected 
at a large angle towards the Dardanelles. It is evident that 
the obliquity at the upper bridge would be still greater, on 
the supposition that this bridge was carried not directly 
across, but from the point of Abydus to the entrance of the 
harbour of Sestus. That such was really its position, is 
rendered likely by the great excess in the number of 
ships formmg the upper bridge, over those in the lower; 
as well as by the remark of Strabo, that the termination of 
the bridge was at a place called Apobathra, near Sestus. 
If we suppose the lower bridge to have been precisely at 
the narrowest opening, and its length to have been seven 
stades, we shall have about thirteen feet for the average 



fortress at the upper European castle are called by the Turks. The argu- 
ments for placing Sestus, Abydus, and Cynossema, have been long since well 
stated by Pococke, Travels, II. part 2, p. 103. 
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breadth of the vessels, and a difibrence of about 600 feet in 
the length of the two bridges. 

As to the construction of the bridges, it differed in little 
or nothing from that of similar works at the present day. 
Besides the moorings and lateral fastenings of the vessels 
which formed the four divisions of each bridge into com- 
pact bodies, there were several larger anchors thrown out to 
a greater distance, to guard against the effects of a gale in 
either direction. 

The third measure taken to facilitate the passage of the 
armament of Xerxes into Greece, was the formation of a 
canal through the isthmus which connects the peninsula of 
Acte or Mount Athos with the adjacent part of the Thra- 
cian Chalcidice. This undertaking was suggested by the 
damage which Mardonius had suffered in circumnavigating 
Mount Athos in his first expedition in the reign of Dareius ; 
and although doubts were thrown upon the truth of this 
preparatory operation of Xerxes, by the Bomans, who 
were very ignorant of Greek history \ an examination of 
the spot not only shows that it was easy and useful, but 
that a canal has actually existed there. It is true that 
Herodotus ascribed the work to ostentation, and thought it 
would have been less difficult to have dragged the fleet over 
the Isthmus * ; but this judgment of the historian may in some 
measure have been caused by the inexperience of the Greeks 
in the use of canals. The length of the Isthmus being little 
more than an English mile, and the ground a hollow of 
alluvial soil from the one gulf to the other, the construc- 
tion of a canal in this place was as easy by means of the hands 
which Xerxes had at his command, as it promised to be 
useful in obviating the delays and dangers which could not 



» The fact is attested by Thucydides (4, 109), and is alluded to by Plato 
(de Leg. 3, 14), and other later Greek authors. 
2 Herodot. 7, 24. 
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fail during a great part of the year, to attend such a 
numerous fleet in its passage round Mount Athos. In exe- 
cuting the work, such was the awkwardness of those em- 
ployed, that none but the Phoenicians thought of giving the 
necessary slope to the sides of the trench : all the others 
excavated it perpendicularly, or at least without a sufficient 
inclination, so that the earth fell in as they proceeded. 
Had any of the workmen been from Egypt or from Babylon, 
countries abounding in canals^ such a blunder could hardly 
have occurred. We are told by the historian, that the 
undertaking occupied the greater part of three years, during 
which a relief of workmen sailed periodically to Acte from 
Eleus in the Chersonesus. The work was under the direction 
of two Persians of high rank ; and its dilatory progress 
may be ascribed in part to the relaxation to which the 
orders of a despot are liable, when executed at a dis- 
tance by men who are moved only by the impulse of 
the whip. Nothing seems to have made a deeper im- 
pression upon the high-minded historian than this part of 
the Persian manners. Whether they were fighting, or 
marching, or working, Herodotus tells us repeatedly that it 
was all done under the lash. 

The place of assembly to which Xerxes repaired on quit- 
ting Susa was Critalla in Gappadocia, where he met all the 
forces of the eastern and southern provinces of his empire. 
After passing the Halys, the army directed its march not 
by the straight road to Sardeis, the next place of assembly, 
but to the south-eastward, towards the sources of the Mee- 
ander. This road was probably chosen in order to avoid 
the salt country and the waterless plains lying between the 
Halys and Phrygia Epictetus\ Having visited Celaense 
and OolossSB, Xerxes crossed the Mseander into Lydia, and 
arrived at Sardeis, in the plain around which city the army 
passed the winter, while the ships collected from all the 

» Herodot. 7, 26. 
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maritime countries subject to Persia were assembled on the 
neighbouring coast of i^Ek)Iis. 

In the beginning of the ensuing spring ^ (of the year b. c. 
480) the army moved to tiie bridges over the Hellespont 
at Abydus : here Xerxes first came in sight of his fleet, 
and here he witnessed an imitation of a sea-fight, in 
which the vessels of Sidon were made to gain the vic- 
tory. The army crossed the bridges in seven days, but 
did not prosecute its march till three weeks afterwards '• 
Being under the necessity of passing round the head of 
the gulf of i^nus by the isthmus of Gardia, they moved 
at first (as Herodotus remarks) in a direction opposite to 
that of the fleet, when the latter sailed westward out of 
the Hellespont. The sea and land forces met again at 
Doriscus, in a large plain near the mouth of the Hebrus, 
where, since the reduction of this part of Thrace by 
Dareius, a Persian fortress had been constructed. Here 
the ships were stranded until Xerxes had reviewed the 
army, and ascertained its numerical force. The fleet was 
then launched and anchored along the coast at a distance 
of four plethra (400 feet) ; after which Xerxes, on board a 
Sidonian vessel, which he was accustomed to prefer when 
he had occasion to embark ', passed along the whole line 
between the prows of the ships and the shore, asking ques- 
tioijs, and directing his secretaries to write down the 
answers. 

At this review the triremes amounted to 1207 : the other 
ships, consisting of vessels of fifty oars, of vessels of thirty 
oars, of ships called Gercura *, of horse-transports, and of 
long vessels for bridges *, were about 3000 in number. Of 

1 . . . . &fia rf tapu Herodot. 7$ 37' ' Herodot. 7^ ^« 89 &1- 

s Herodot. 7, 128. 

^ Long yessels of Cyprian construction. Plin. Hist. Nat. 7> 56 (57). 

' . . . . Ic TOQ yt^vpag fjuuepAc vkag (Herodot. T, 21). Probably triremes 
not in a state of equipment for war ; like those of which the bridge over 
the Hellespont was constructed. See above, p. 220, n. 2. 
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the 1 207 triremes, Phoenicia and Palestine sent 300, Egypt 
200, Cyprus 150, CiUcia 100, Pamphylia 30, Lycia 50, 
Caria 70 : of the Greek provinces of Asia, Doris sent 30, 
Ionia 100, the Ionian islands 17, iSolis 60, and the Greek 
cities of the Asiatic coast of the Euxine, Propontis, and 
Hellespont, 100 \ From the latter was excepted Abydus ; 

* "Srifft&rai dk iirraKaiSeKa vaptixovro vea;, wvXurfAsvoi ug *'EXXf|y£c* 
icai Tovro UiKatryiKbv iOvo^, ^anpov dk 'ItaviKov hXtiOi^ xard rbv aifTov 
\6yov Kai m dviaiudStKa v6\ug Icuvcc ol dv' 'AOriviuWy &c. Herod. 7> 95. 
There is some difficulty in understanding who these Ionian islanders were. 
Andnis and Tenus did not join the Persians till after the battle of Thermo- 
pylae. The other principal Ionian islands, Ceus, Naxus, Siphnus, Seriphus, 
Cythnus, were, together with the Doric island of Melus, on the side of the 
Greeks, and their contingents at Salamis are mentioned hereafter. Nor 
oould Herodotus have meant Samus and Chius, as these were included in 
the twelve cities of Ionia, and were even &r above them all, except Mile- 
tum, in naval importance, as appears by a comparison of the number of 
ships in the fleet at Lade, in the Ionian revolt against Dareius (Herodot. 6, 
8), when Miletum had 80 triremes, Samus 60, Chius 100, Priene 12, Myus 
3, Teus 17, ErythrsB 3, Phocaea 8. We cannot suppose, therefore, that the 
continental cities of Ionia sent 100 ships to the fleet of Xerxes, while Samus 
and Chius contributed only 17* Indeed, Diodorus(ll,3), though he differs 
in several details from HerodotuE^ states the Ionian ships under Xerxes at 
100, as Herodotus does ; and he expressly adds, that those of Chius and 
Samus were included. 

The Ionian islands here noticed, but not named by Herodotus, were pro- 
bably Lemnus and Imbrus ; for he says, that the islands which he alludes 
to were once possessed by the Pelasgi ; and Lemnus and Imbrus are the 
only two islands of the ^gsean which the historian elsewhere states to have 
been inhabited by that people (Herodot. 5,26. 6, 137) ; although from other 
authors it appears that the Pelasgi also occupied Lesbus, a part of Crete, and 
some of the Cyclades (Homer, Od. T. 177* Strabo, p. 621. Dionys. Ant. 
Rom. 1, 18). Lemnus was conquered from the Pelasgi by Miltiades (Herodot. 
6, 140), and seems thenceforward, except during the expedition of Xerxes, 
to have been, together with Imbrus, subject to Athens, from whence the 
Pelasgic islands were probably colonized after the conquest. And hence, 
perhaps, the expression of Herodotus, that ^ the ishinds were Ionian, in the 
same manner as the twelve cities of Ionia founded by the Athenians." 
During the Peloponnesian war, the troops of Lemnus and Imbrus were con- 
stantiy attached to the Athenians (Thucyd. 3, 5). These remarks have been 
chiefly occasioned by the remark of Walckenaer (V. Larcher, Herodote, 
7, n. 149), who supposed Herodotus to have meant the Athenian islands 
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the men and ships of that town having been left in charge 
of the bridges over the Hellespcmt '. 

Besides the chiefe of each national squadron, the whole 
fleet was under the supreme oonunand of four Persians, one 
of whom was whole brother, and another half-brother to the 
king '. Achaemenes, the former, had charge of the ^gyp- 
tians; Ariabignes, the hitter, that of the lonians and 
Garians. It was probably to the recent reduction of the 
Egyptians and of the Asiatic Greeks nnder the P^sian 
yoke, and still more to their subsequent revolt, that they 
were indebted for this particular honour. 

From Doriscus, the fleet pursued along the coast a route 
paraUel to that of the army as it marched through a part of 
Thrace, Paeonia, and Macedonia, which had been subdued 
by Megabazus and Mardonius, in the reign of Dareius '. 
On the arrival of Xerxes at Acanthus, the land-forces pro- 
ceeded to Therme, (afterwards Thessalonica,) while the fleet 
passed on the eastern side of Acanthus through the canal of 
the isthmus of Acte, which was now completed. Leaving 
Sane to their left, the vestiges of which town are still 
observable on a height above the southern entrance of the 
canal, precisely in the place which Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides have described ^, the fleet entered the Gulf of Singus, 
and directed its course upon Gape Ampelus, the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of which Torone was the chief 
town ; from thence a direct course carried it to Gape Ganas- 
trum, the extreme point of the peninsula called Pallene. 
Here entering the great Thermaic Gulf, they coasted its 
eastern shore to Therme, and anchored near the mouth of 



of Ceus, SiphnuB, Seriphus, Naxus, Andrus, and Tenus ; though the ahips 
of the three fint were on the side of the Greeks^ and it is dear from 
Herodotus that none of them sent their vessels until after the battle of 
Artemisium. 

» Herodot. 7, 89 seq. » Herodot. 7, 97. 

» Herodot. 6, 12. 6, 43. 7, 108. 

* Herodot. 7, 22. Thucyd, 4, 109. 
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the Axeius, on the shore of the immense plain which extends 
from Thessalonica to Berrhaea and Edessa, and where all the 
land-forces were now collected \ 

In the course of the march from Doriscus the army had 
been joined by the people of Thrace and Pseonia ; the fleet 
in Uke manner, in its passage along the coast, had been 
increased by 120 triremes furnished by the Greek cities of 
Thrace ', and by Samothracia and Thasus, of which islands 
some of the maritime cities of the neighbouring continent 
were dependencies or colonies. 

In no situation do those magnificent features of the 
scenery of the north of Greece, Olympus and Ossa, present 
a more imposing aspect than at Thessalonica. Xerxes, 
struck with their appearance on his arrival at that place, was 
still more surprised when he heard that the road into Thes- 
saly was through a narrow valley between the two moun- 
tains : embarking, therefore, in his Sidonian yacht, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the pass in person ; and, having beheld 
it with that admiration >which Tempe must always inspire, 
he praised the Thessalians for their prudence, in making an 
early alliance with him, since he had it in his power, he said, 
by impeding the course of the river, to convert all the level 
country of Thessaly into a lake '. 

This remark of the monarch, as to the Thessalians, is 
explained by Herodotus. It appears that before the depart- 
ure of Xerxes from Persia he had received an embassy from 
the Aleuades, a powerful family of Larissa, who, like the 
Peisistratidae of Athens, invited him to march into Greece. 
More recently, the Thessalians in general had resolved to 
submit to Xerxes, in consequence of the southern Greeks 
having given up all intention of defending Thessaly. Ten 
thousand hoplitse, who had occupied Tempe, under Evsenetus 

1 Herodot. 7, 127. 

' Herodot. 7* 108 seq. He mentions near forty of these cities, besides 
the islands. 

* Herodot. 7, 128 seq. 
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of Sparta and Themistodes of Athens, nnwiUiiig to fight at 
saeh a distance finom home, and convinced that the Persians 
would find oat the roote from Macedonia into Thessaly 
through Perrhaebia, by which Tempo would be taken in the 
rear, retired from that pass, while Xerxes was still at the 
Hdleqwnt *. As Tempo was the only position in Thessaly 
defensible with a small body of troops, all the plains between 
the mniiy*tr<M™« Olympus and Othrys were by its evacuation 
left open to the «iemy. But although by the abandonment 
of this post the direct and level road into Thessaly was given 
up to the Persians, Xerxes appears to have been afraid to 
risk the safety of his forces in a place where a few enemies 
on the adjacent heights might do them the greatest mischief. 
He preferred, therefore, the safer though circuitous and 
mountainous route through Perrhsebia ; and thus one of the 
strongest passes in Greece, and by far the most convenient 
road into Thessaly, was neither defmded by the Greeks, 
nor made useful by the Persians. While their army was 
encamped in Pieria at the southern extremity of the great 
Macedonian plain, one-third of the forces was employed in 
cutting down the woods on the branch of Mount Olympus 
which borders Pieria on the south-west, as a preparation 
for their passage into Perrhaebia '. 

After consuming several days in these operations, and in 
receiving earth and water, the emblems of submission, fix)m 
the cities of Thessaly and Locris, from the people border- 
ing on the Maliac Gulf, and from all the cities of Bceotia 
with the exception of Thespiae and Platsea, Xerxes with 
his whole army crossed the mountain into the valleys 
of Perrhsebia, and from thence entered the Thessalian 
plains. 

When all hopes of defending Thessaly were at an end, the 
council of the confederate states, whose troops had assembled 
at the Isthmus, determined to oppose the passage of the Per- 

» Herodot. 7, 173. Plutarch, Themist. 7- * Herodot. 7, 131. 
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sians over the next barrier of Southern Greece. In the 
ridges of (Eta, nature has furnished a protection to the 
country still stronger than that of the Thessalian mountains : 
ifc was determined therefore to defend this line ; and when 
Xerxes advanced from Macedonia, the Greeks occupied 
Thermopylae with their land-forces, and Artemisium with 
their fleets 

Artemisium, so called from a temple of Diana near the 
shore, was an open roadstead on the northern coast of 
Euboea*, opposite to the entrance of the Pagasaean or 
Pelasgic gulf', and adjacent eastward to the bay and plain 
occupied by Histisea, afterwards called Oreus*. Situated 
near the entrance of the channel which led between Mag- 
nesia and Euboea into the Maliac gulf, and from thence to 
the Euripus, Artemisium was an excellent station for a fleet, 
destined to protect this great maritime entrance into Greece, 
and particularly to prevent the enemy from landing in the 
rear of the forces, which defended Thermopylae, while a 
communication between the two positions was easily main- 
tained by means of two light vessels *. 

» Herodot. 7, 176. 

* "EffTi Sk TTiQ EifpoUiQ TO *ApTifii<Tiov wirep Trjv 'Eoriaiav aiyiaXbg dg 
popkav avavtirrdfievog, &VTirdvH dk ahrtf fiaXurTa r^g vvo ^iKoKrriry x^' 
pag yevofdvrig 'OXil^iav, '^xn ^k vabv oh ftkyav 'Afyrkfudog kTrixXtiffiv IIpo- 
(Ttitfiag, Plutarch. Themist. 8. In the time of Plutarch a grove surrounded 
the temple, m which there was a circle of pillars of white marhle, and on 
one of them the following : 

TlavTodajrwv dvdp&v yevtdg 'Avirig avb x^9*^€ 

TlaiSeg *A9rivaiiav nf Ik iror Iv viKayu 
Havfiaxiy Safi&travrtg, sird (rrparbg cUXero Miidow, 

^^Hara ravr lOttrav irapOsv^ *ApT6fiiSi, 

StephanuB has erroneously described Artemisium as a TrSXig Ev^iagy 
Plutarch correctly as an aiyitAbg, or littus. Ptolemy (3, 15) properly places 
it between Cerinthus and Oreus. 

' Now the gulf of Volo. 

* The remains of this ancient town are found at the western extremity 
of a considerable plam, at the south eastern end of which stands the modem 
Xirokhdri {tBitipoxopiov). 

« Herodot. 7, 176. 8, 21. 
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The Grieeks had not heea long aaaemUed at Artemifflinn, 
when they were made acquainted by fiie-signab on the 
island Sciathns, of the arrival at that island of ten ships ^ 
of the enemy^s fleet, which had been sent in advance to 
clear the way, and obtain information of any dangers of 
navigation that might occur in the intended course of the 
fleet. These ten ships having been chosen for their supe- 
rior sailing, easily overtook three Greek triremes of obser- 
vation, which had been stationed at Sciathus, and which 
fled on the appearance of the enemy. One of these vesseb 
was from Athens, one from j^gina, and the third from 
Troezen. The Persians made an easy capture of the TrcB- 
zenian ship, selected the handsomest man on board, and 
sacrificed him on the prow of the vessel. The trireme from 
JEffnsL was taken, after having been obstinately defended 
by its commander Pythes, whose wounds were healed by 
the Barbarians, and who was treated by them with the 
greatest respect for his valour. The Athenians of the third 
galley fled, stranded the ship at the mouth of the Peneius, 
and made their escape by land. Three of the Persian ships 
(probably on their return from this pursuit of the Athenian) 
erected a column of stone as a beacon, upon a dangerous 
rock, called Myrmex, which one Pammon of Scyrus had 
pointed out to them in the channel between Magnesia and 
Sciathus. 

Upon the approach of the enemy, the Greeks thought it 
prudent to retreat to Ghalcis (the modem 'Egripo), with the 
intention of defending the passage of the Euripus ; and they 
left Hemeroscopes on the mountains of Euboea, to bring 
them intelligence of the enemy'^s motions. 

Eleven days after the departure of Xerxes the Persian 
fleet sailed fi:om the head of the Thermaic Gulf. On the 
evening of the same day on which they sailed*, they 

* Skipe is here used in the same maimer as Herodotus and Thucydides 
employ vUs or v^tg ; by these words, when without any particular desig- 
nation, the historians always mean trtremet. 

^ Herodot. 7; 183. Dr. Gillies (c. 9) has made the Persian fleet consume 
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arrived on the coast of Magnesia, and anchored in an open 
bay between Gape Sepias and the town of GasthansBa ; where 
the space at the foot of the mountains was so narrow, that 
no more than one line of the ships was stranded, all the others 
remaining at anchor in eight lines. The next morning a 
violent gale set in from the eastward \ accompanied by a 
heavy sea, and lasted three days. In such an exposed situ- 
ation, it was naturally fatal to a large proportion of the 
Persian ships. Those which were nearest to the shore 
were hauled up on the beach, and speedily enclosed by a 
palisading made from the wrecks : for the Persians were 
fearful of the Thessalians, notwithstanding the recent sub- 
mission of that people to Xerxes. Of the vessels which 
remained at anchor, the greater part were driven by the 
tempest upon the coast of Mount Pelium, and the whole 
shore was strewn with their wrecks from Oape Sepias, as 
far north as Meliboea, at the foot of Mount Ossa. Four 
hundred triremes were lost, together with an immense num- 
ber of smaller vessels. 

The survivors lost no time, as soon as the weather per- 
mitted, in sailing round the south-eastern extremity of Mag- 
nesia into the canal of Euboea. They anchored at Aphetse, 
a port of the Pagasetic gulf, in the district of Olizon in 
Magnesia, eighty stades distant from Artemisium. The 
Greeks, who on the second day of the gale had notice from 
their Hemeroscopes of the disaster of the Persians, returned 

eleven days in the passage, instead of their having sailed eleven days after 
the army moved. The distance from the head of the Gulf of Saloniki to 
the part of the coast of Magnena where they anchored, is about eighty-five 
miles, or just a summer day's Bail with a favourable wind, the waiting for 
which had probably been the chief cause of the delay of eleven days. 
They anchored on the coast of Magnesia because the day was spent ; for 
it was a common practice of the ancients, as it is of the modem orientals 
in general, to anchor at night. 

^ Herodot. 7? 188. Herodotus says the wind was east, (airiyXMiriyc) ; 
but as the local name for it was Hellespontias, indicating that it blew 
from the Hellespont, it was probably to the northward of east. Towards 
the end of the gale, the wind se^ms to have veered to the southward, which 
caused some of the wrecks to be thrown on the coast of mount Ossa. 

k2 
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with all poflsible speed from Chalcis to Artemisiiiiii, and liad 
already anchored there before the anriYal of the en^ny at 
Aphetae ; fifteen of whose ships were captured, mistaking 
the Oreek fleet for their own. 

Although the disproportion of the two parties was consi- 
derably reduced by the effects of the tempest, it was still so 
great, that the Persians were astonished at the boldness of 
the Greeks in meeting them, and entertained little doubt 
of accomplishing the destruction of the whole Greek fleet, 
which now consisted of 271 triremes and nine pente- 
conters *. 

With this view, the Persians sent 200 of their triremes 
round the southern extremity of Eubcea to take possession 
of the Euripus, and thus to cut off the retreat of the Greek 
fleet through the Straits ; for the Euripus, as Herodotus 
remarks, was the great object of both parties by sea, as 
Thermopylae was by land '. It was the intention of the 
Persian commanders to attack the Greek fleet as soon as 
they had notice, by a preconcerted signal, of the approach 
of their own vessels from the Euripus ; and, in order to 
elude the vigilance of the Greeks more effectually, that 
squadron was ordered in departing to steer to the north- 
ward, and to make the circuit of the isle of Sciathus ', before 
they directed their course to the southward. 

But the Greeks had speedy intelligence of the enemy*'s 
design from one Scyllias of Scione, the most celebrated diver 
of his time *, who made his escape from Aphetae : they resolved 
therefore to sail in the ensuing night directly to the Euripus, 
in order to meet the Persian squadron in its circumnavigation 
of Euboea. Meantime finding that the enemy did not make 
any movement against them, they resolved to advance and 



> Herodot. 8^ 2. » Herodot. 8, 15. 

* Herodot. 8, 7> Plutarch. Themist. 7* 

* Some of the Greeks of the ^geean sea are still remarkable for their 
skill in diving ; chiefly for the purpose of cutting sponges. The most cele- 
brated divers are the sponge-cutters of Symi^ an island in the Ceramic Gulf, 
on the coast of the Asiatic Doris. 
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to make trial of his mode of fighting and manoeuvring \ 
As the ships of their opponents were considerably reduced 

^ . . . fitrsirtiTa vvKTa fistrriv irapivrag, voptvifrQax koI dvavT^v ryffi 
vtpfjrXtoovffyffi t&v vi}«uv* fitrd Si rovroy ^g oidtig c^i ifreirXwiy ^ctXi|v 
6}j/iiiv yivofikvfiv Ttlc ^fupfiQ ipyXd^avrtg, avroi kvavsirXufov eiri To^g 
Pappdpovgt dTrdmipav avHatv votriffaaBat pov\6fJiivoi Ttjg tb fidxvs Kai 
Tov SuK'jrXSov, — Herodot. 8, 9. AuK'trXovg l<rrt ro ifipaXtiv jcat traXiv 
vTToffrpkyl/cu Kal avBig lfi/3aXcTv. Schol. Thucyd. 1, 49. The retreating 
was effected by rowing stem foremost. This was called Trpvfivfiv 
KpoveffOaiy dvaKpovtcrOaiy an expression common in the Greek historians — 
dvaicpoveiv nf ^aXcv^ was a similar action with a horse (J. Poll. 1, 1 15. 
211.) Upvfivav KpoviaQou karl rh Kar dXiyov dvax<opHv fit^ crpkyl^avra 
rb vXoXov 6 ydp o^rutg dvaxfopwv Inl rijv irpviAvav KOirtiXarei. Sch. 
Thucyd. l^ 50. In general the object of the rb kfipaXelv or advance, in 
the Greek duKTrXovgy was to gain a velocity sufficient for striking an ene- 
my's vessel in some weak part, or for carrying away his oars in running up 
alongside of it. In avoiding these attacks, or in effecting them against a 
cautious and skilful adversary, consisted chiefly the art of manoeuvring in a 
naval action. The passage of Herodotus cited above seems to have been 
misunderstood by two modem historians of Greece. Mitford (8, 4) says, 
^ In the evening, however, having received no confirmation of the intelli- 
gence, (for, to avoid observation, the enemy kept at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Euboean coast,) the Grecian conmianders determined to 
try an attack," &c. The Greeks sought for no confirmation of the intelli- 
gence, and wanted none. They knew that the Persian squadron was already 
at a considerable distance, and that its circuitous route could not be com- 
pleted in less than two or three days : They resolved, therefore, to proceed 
and meet it in its progress northward through the Euripus, and to move in 
the night, that they might not be immediately followed by the fleet at 
Aphetee, but have the advantage of fighting the 200 triremes separately. 
The words a>g ovStig <r0c IniTrXtae allude to the fleet at Aphetee. Seeing 
that this fleet did not move against them, which they had every reason 
to expect from its superior force, (indeed the Persians deferred the attack 
only till the arrival of their squadron sent round Euboea,) the Greeks 
resolved to make the attack themselves when the enemy's force was 
divided ; by which means they more effectually concealed their purpose of 
retreating in the night, at the same time that they tried the enemy's 
mode of fighting. Gillies (c. 10) not only falls into the same error as Mit- 
ford, but even represents the Greeks as having sent out ^ advice-boats 
to observe the progress of the Persians," upon the return of which with- 
out intelligence, he supposes their design of sailing at midnight to have 
been abandoned ; that the Greeks then thought the opportunity afforded 
by the absence of the Persian squadron favourable for them " to display 
their courage in fight, and their superior skill in naval action," and that 
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in number, the opportunity was favourable, and the mea- 
sure would have the effect of helping to conceal their pur- 
pose of sailing in the ensuing night. They moved about 
three hours before sunset \ and were met by the Persians, 
who by means of their superiority, surrounded them in such a 
manner, that the Greeks were obliged at first to form their 
ships into a circle with the prows outwards, towards the 
enemy. They soon however assumed the offensive, cap- 
tured thirty of the Persian vessels^ and were joined by a 
ship of Lenmus, which deserted &om the enemy during the 
action. The ensumg night was extremely tempestuous. 
The Persians at Aphetee, not yet recovered from the dis- 

* about ranjBet they approftched in a line, and offered battle to the 
Peniaa fleet." Herodotus does not indeed mention why the Greeks 
abandoned their intention of sailing at midnight ; but his narrative suffi- 
oiently explains it. Their design was suspended by the stormy weather 
that night, and partly, perhaps, by their unexpected success in the eyening : 
the next day, its necessity was entirely superseded by the intelligence which 
ihey received of the destruction of the Persian squadron at the Coela. 
There is not a word of evidence for the advice-boats of Dr. Gillies, or 
for the line in which he says that the Greeks advanced ; and Herodotus 
most clearly states, that their attack was not for the empty purpose of 
displaying their own skill and valour, but for that of trying an enemy in 
regard to whose courage at sea and naval tactics they were yet unex- 
perienced. 

Larcher, (Trad, d' Herodote, 8, note 12) who has adopted the opinim of 
Brunck, is still wider from the truth in regard to the same passage of Hero- 
dotus. He supposes, that the Greeks actually sailed at midnight towards 
the Euripus, and that, not finding any enemy, they returned to Artemisium 
and attacked the PerBians on the following evening. It is almost unneces- 
sary to remark, that the attack of the Greeks took place on the evening 
prior to the night on which they had designed to sail, and that this design 
was never executed. 

1 Both GiUiee and Mitford have r^resented the Greeks as advancing 
upon this occasion in the evening ; but the circumstances of the battle as 
well on this as on the following day, show that these actions did not begi% 
but end, about the evening. It is seen in the preceding note, that the words 
used by Herodotus are, dctXiyv o^tijv. AecAi} had several modes of signifi- 
cation ; but Larcher (Herodote, 8, note 13) has shown, chiefly from Dion 
Chrysostom (de Glor. Orat. 2), that its ccanmon import was the middle of 
the afternoon ; and it is no small confirmation of this opinion, that dit\iv6v, 
in modem Greek, means the hour stated in the text 
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order occasioned by the battle, were thrown into the greatest 
confusion ; but it was to the 200 ships which had attempted 
to make the circuit of Eubcea, that the tempest was most 
fatal ; for this squadron having been overtaken by it at the 
Goela, a dangerous coast between the Gapes Gaphareus and 
Gersestus \ not one of them escaped destruction. 

On the following day the Greeks received, together with 
the intelligence of this event, a reinforcement of fifty-three 
Athenian triremes. By these fortunate occurrences they 
were encouraged to make a second attempt upon the enemy. 
Having advanced at the same hour of the afternoon as on 
the preceding day, they particularly directed their efforts 
against the ships of Gilicia, and, having sunk or destroyed a 
great number of them, returned to Artemisium at night- 
faU^ 

' Td dk fitra^ii KaftipkiaQ Kai Vtpakrrov rd KolXa Ev/Soca; icaXcirac. 
— Strabo, Epit, 10. Est Sinus Euboicus quemCoela vocant, suspectus nautis 
— Liv. 31, 47. 

UXifffov Sk veKp&v koTKov EiffioiaQ fivx^v. — Euripid. Troad. 84. 

EuboicfiB cautes, ultorque Caphereiis.— ^Virgil. Ma. 11, 260. 

PhiloBtratus (Apollon. Tyan. 3, 23) describes the KoiXif Bi)j3oia as a 
coasl where are many projecting rocks (aKpotriipid) and hidden shoals 
{^fiara). The promontories, of which the two principal are Grersestus and 
Gaphareus, are the rd dicpa TfjQ EvPoiag to which some of the people of 
Eretria proposed to retire, when their city was about to be attacked by 
the Persians imder Datis (Herodot. 6, 100). A rugged coast, rising abruptly 
from the sea to the heights of Mount Oohe, was difficult of access both by 
sea and land, and offered great resources of defence against an invader. 
It appears from Tzetzes, (in Lycophr. v. 373) that Cape Caphareus in the 
12th century was known by the name of jBiv\o<l>dyoQ, devourer of wood 
(ships). It is now called Kavo Doro, and Ka^apka, 

^ ^vXd^avrtg dk n)v aifrt)p iipriv, TrXbtovTts MirfiTov vtivffl KiKlfftryvv 
ravTag Sk Sia^Btipavrts, tag ii)^p6vfi kykvero, dnkirXutov Sfritna itri rb 
*ApTHiLOiov. Herodot. 8« 14. The words tag ev^povri kykvtro connected 
with TTJv avTTJv iSpfiVt prove that Herodotus could not have meant the 
evening by h(\fi d^j^ifi in his description of the action of the preceding day. 
Nor were the two English historians, mentioned in a preceding note, war- 
ranted by this passage in stating that the whole Cilidan squadron was cut 
off and destroyed. The Cilician ships amounted to 100 before the storm at 
Castfaan£ea, and some of them fought at Salamis. That these were not a 
reinforcement from Cilicia is manifest from the remarks of Herodotus, on 
the state of the armament, when it arrived at Phalerum (8, 66). 



/ 
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The Persians, ashamed of being insulted by a force so 
very inferior, and afraid of the displeasure of Xerxes, 
resolved at length to become the assailants, and on the 
subsequent day at noon they attacked the Greeks in 
the bay of Artemisium. The combat was long and ob- 
stinate, and the loss was severe on both sides. The Per- 
sians again formed their ships into a crescent ; the 
Greeks again anticipated the attack, as they had done 
in the first day'^s action; and when the Persian ships 
closed towards the centre, as they were necessarily obliged 
to do, in approaching the comparatively small body of the 
enemy, they fell aboard of each other, and their numbers 
became of little advantage to them. As Herodotus says 
that their loss was much greater than that of the Greeks \ 
and as five of the Greek triremes were taken by the Egyp- 
tians, and not less than ninety of the Athenian galleys were 
damaged, we can hardly reckon the loss of the Persian fleet, 
between taken, sunk, and disabled, at less than 100 triremes. 
But a repetition of such victories would have been to the 
Greeks as serious in their consequences as a defeat, and the 
event of the last action convinced them of the necessity of 
retiring from Artemisium. Nevertheless, the experience and 
the confidence which they bad gained had been well pur- 
chased : and Pindar has truly said that at Artemisium " the 
sons of Athens had laid the foundations of liberty '.'*'' 

While the Greek commanders were deliberating upon a 
retreat, intelligence arrived of the loss of Thermopylae, on 
the same day on which the last engagement had occurred 
at Artemisium. It was decreed therefore to proceed inmie- 
diately to the protection of the southern states, now threat- 
ened by the Persian army. The ships sailed in the order in 
which they were anchored ; the Corinthians, who were in 
the left wing, leading the van, and the Athenians occupying 

^ iroXXai fikv dt^ Tdv 'EXX^i/wv vUg Su^OtipovTO, iroXXot dk avSpt^' 
troXXtp S* In irXcvvcc vksg re rStv fiapfidpfav kcu dvSptg, Herodot. 8, 16. 

' iir' 'AprefiuTii^ vaideg 'A9fivai(av kfiaXovro ^atvvav KpiiwiS' kXivBtpiag. 
Pindar, ap. Plutarch, de Glor. Athen. 7* Themist. 8. de MaUgn. Hero- 
dot. 34. 
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the more dangerous position of the rear \ Thus they passed 
through the channel of Euboea, and arrived at Salamis 
without any delay or interruption. On the morning after 
their departure, the Persian fleet crossed the Euboic Strait 
with great caution, and on the same afternoon anchored at 
Arteniisium. Here they remained a few days, during which 
great numbers of the Persians passed over to Thermopylae, 
by permission of Xerxes, to satisfy their curiosity, by viewing 
the scene of action and the dead : they then followed the 
same route which the Greeks had taken through the Eu- 
ripus, and in three days anchored in the Athenian roadsted 
of Phalerum. 
/ " In my opinion,'' says Herodotus *, " the Persians, when 
they entered Attica, were not less numerous either by land 
or sea, than when they arrived at Thermopylae and Sepias ; 
for against the men who had perished in the storms at sea, 
and in the battles at Thermopylae and Artemisium, I will 
place those who had not yet followed the king ; namely, the 
Melienses, the Dorians, the Locri, and the Boeotians ; the 
last of whom joined him with all their forces, except those 
belonging to Thespiae and Plataea. He was reinforced also 
by the Carystii, the Andrii and Tenii, as well as by all the 
islanders except those of the five cities which I have already 
mentioned. The Parii, however, awaited at Cythnus the 
event of the war ; all the others joined Xerxes at Phale- 
iTim ; and thus the farther he advanced in Greece, the more 
numerous his armament became.'' 

However clear and decided this opinion of the historian 
may appear, it is unsupported by proof, and purely con- 
jectural. In truth it can scarcely be correct as to the 
naval forces, for when we consider that of the Persian 
ships, which at Sepias amounted to 1327, about 700 were 
lost at that place, at Goela, and at Aphetae, it is scarcely 
possible to believe, that from a few cities bordering on 
the canal of Euboea, and from some of the smaller islands 
of the iEgean, not one of which had furnished the Greeks 

1 Herodot. 8, 21. > Herodot. 8^ 66. 
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with more than four triremeSy Xerxes could have sup- 
plied the loss of half a fleet which had taken him seven 
years to collect from all Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
The probability is, that the only correct numerical know- 
ledge which the Greeks obtained of any part of the Per- 
sian armament at any period of the expedition, was that 
of the triremes at the muster of Doriscus. An unfounded 
opinion appears to have prevailed that the losses as far as 
Artemisium and Thermopylse had been supplied by the sub- 
sequent reinforcements, and upon this foundation alone seem 
to have rested the several estimates of the Persian num- 
bers at Salamis, namely, the 1200 ' or 1300 ' of Isocrates, 
the more than 1000 of Plato and Gtesias', the 1200 of 
Nepos \ and above all the 1207 which iEIschylus has given 
with an obvious pretension to rigid accuracy ', but which 
being precisely the number resulting from the muster of 
Doriscus, seems clearly to betray its origin. We cannot 
wonder that the Greeks should have been ignorant of the 
Persian numbers at Salamis, when the best authorities di£fer 
so widely as to their own ; Herodotus making the Greek 
ships amount to about 380, and j^lschylus at the utmost to 
310. .^5ot^(m^^Ao2«^7M3? therefore is the greatest accuracy we 
can pretend to, in stating the strength of the Persian fleet at 
Salamis ; and from these are to be deducted, in estimating 
the number of ships engaged in the battle, those which were 

1 Tsocr. Paaeg. 27. 33. » Panath. 17. 

^ XiXtofv Kai in TcXeSvutv. Plat. leg. 3, 14. vvkp Tag x^^S' Ctes. 26. 

* Com. Nep. Themist. 2. 

* "EXXi|(nv fikv fjv 
'O TTOQ apiOfibg kg rpuuedSag dUa 
Newv, StKdg ^ ijv t&vSe x^P'-C i^Kpirog' 
iSip^y Sk, Kal y&p ol^a, X'^^Q M^^ ^^» 
*Qv ^ye, TrkYfiog* cu, ^ vvkgKopLiroi rdxa 
'EKarbv dig ijaav, kvra ff' US' l^ci Xoyog, 

Pers. 338. 
The words x*^P'^S ^^^ irXfjOog are Bufficiently ambiguous to warrant the 
question whether the numbers intended by the poet were 1000 and 300, or 
1207 and 310. But the exact coincidence of 1207 with the result of the 
muster at Doriscus, and indeed the words themselves seem to favour the 
larger numbers. 
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sent to occupy the Megaric strait of Salamis, and which, 
according to Plutarch, were 200 in number. 

The Greeks, although they had suffered so severely in the 
last action at Artemisium, reunited their forces not less 
speedily than the Barbarians, and still more effectually ; a 
second fleet, which they had been collecting in the harbour 
called Pogon, in Troezenia, joined their friends at Salamis, 
and made the Greek ships amount (according to Herodotus) 
to 367 triremes ^ and five penteconters, including among the 
triremes the deserter from Lemnus. The Athenians, Co- 
rinthians, and Megarenses, had repaired their losses, so as 
to have exactly the same number of ships as at Artemisium. 
The iEginetse added twelve to the number engaged at 
Artemisium, besides employing (according to the supposition 
mentioned in the note) twelve more for the protection of 
their island, which was peculiarly exposed to danger, all the 
opposite coast of Attica being in the hands of the enemy. 
The Euboic cities which adhered to the cause of Greece, 

^ In favour of the enumeration of .^ehylus, we may remark — 1. That 
he was present in the action ; whereas the historian was only an infant at 
that time. — 2. That the numbers of .^ischylus being stated in wne, cannot 
easily have been falsified by erroneous copies. — 3. That the text of He- 
rodotus is at variance with itself ; his total number of 378 exceeding the 
sum of the contingents by 12. On the other hand — 1. The details of He- 
rodotus give an authenticity to his narrative, which is deficient in iEschy- 
lus. — 2. The disagreement between the total of Herodotus and his details is 
easUy accounted for, if we suppose that in the total of 378 the historian 
included the ^ginetan ships, which he states to have been left to defend 
the coast of ^gina, and that these ships were twelve in number ; — ^a suppo- 
sition which is in some measure confirmed by Pausanias, who remarks, that 
on this occasion, next to the Athenian ships, those of iBgina were the most 
numerous ; whence it appears that they must have exceeded. forty, the num- 
ber of the Corinthian ships. From Thucydides little is to be learnt on this 
question. He says, that the Athenian ambassadors sent to Sparta just 
before the Peloponnesian war, being desirous of heightening the merits of 
Athens in the Persian invasion, stated, that of 400 ships at Salamis, the 
Athenians furnished little less than two thirds. One of the manuscripts, 
however, of Thucydides has 300 instead of 400 ; and this must be the cor- 
rect reading, if the ambassadors spoke truth as to the proportion of the 
Athenian vessels, and if at the same time Herodotus is right in stating the 
Athenian contingent at 180. 
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brought the same ships which had been employed at Arte- 
misium. Those mamied by the Ghalcidenses of Eubcea had 
been borrowed from the Athenians '. 

The contingent of each state upon this occasion, furnishes 
us with a good scale for judging of their relative importance 
at sea. Athens had 180 ships, JEgiusL 30, Corinth 40, 
Megara 20, Chalcis of Euboea 20, Sparta 16, Sicyon 15, 
Epidaurus 1 0, Eretria of Euboea 7, Ambracia 7, Leucas 3, 
Troezen 5, Hermione 3, Styra of Euboea 2, Ceus 2, Naxus 
4, Gythnus 1 trireme and 1 penteconter, Melus 2 pente- 
conters, Seriphus 1 penteconter, Siphnus 1 penteconter, 
Grotona in Italy 1 trireme. 

The description of the battle by ^schylus, who was 
engaged in it, is contained in a speech of the Uiptrai 
addressed to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, by a messenger 
whom the monarch has sent from Athens to Persia. 

The messenger begins by stating, that Xerxes, upon 
receiving information from a pretended friend in the Grecian 
fleet, that the Greeks were preparing to retreat in the 
ensuing night from the straits of Salamis, gave orders to his 
naval commanders to arrange his fleet in three lines, as 
soon as the darkness should be sufficient to commence their 
proceedings, and at the same time to occupy all the openings 
and narrow passages of the straits, detaching other ships to 
complete the blockade of the island, and making the Per- 
sian commanders answerable with their heads for the escape 
of any of the Greeks. The poet then proceeds to say : 
" The Persians having taken their supper, the rowers tied 
their oars with the leathern thongs to the pegs *, and when 



> Herodot. 8, 1. 46. 

* Nawj3arijc t* dvijp 

TpoTTovTo Kwvtiv (TKoXfibv dfi^* evrfpiTfiov, 

iEachyl. Pers. v. 373. 

The mode of forming a pivot for the oar on the gunwale of the Greek ves- 
sels, described in these words of iEschylus, has been in use from the earliest 
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the night came on, both rowers and combatants embarked. 
All night the commanders were occupied in arranging the 
ships in their appointed stations. The Greeks made no 
attempt to escape : on the contrary, at day-light, the Bar- 
barians were struck with surprise and fear, when they be- 
held the Greeks prepared for battle, and heard the rocks of 
Salamis re-echo to the sound of the trumpet and to the 
song of the Psean. The stroke of the Grecian oars kept 
time to the word of command. First, the right wing, and 
then the whole fleet, moved forward, the commanders ex- 
horting their men to liberate by that day's combat their 
country, their families, the tombs of their ancestors, and the 
seats of their paternal deities. These cries having been 
met by those of the Persians, the battle was commenced by 
a Greek ship, which attacked a Phoenician, and carried away 
its outer works. At first the Persians sustained the en- 
counter, but at length the multitude of their ships became 
embarrassed in the narrow sea, and, instead of assisting one 
another, their oars were carried away by the brazen prows 
of their own fleet. The Greeks then attacked them on 
every side ; the hulls of the Persian vessels were overturned ; 
and the sea was no longer to be seen for the broken ships 

times, and still remains in use. It is one of the operations of putting to 
sea, described by Homer : 

'Hprwvavro S* Iper/id rpoirdiQ kv BepfiarivoKTi, — Od. A. v. 782. 

In the Greek boats of the present day, a leathern thong (rp07r6>ri{pt) em- 
braces the middle of the oar (covTri), together with a strong peg (ffKoXfibg), 
fixed in the gunwale in the manner described in the annexed sketch. 




1. ffKoKfioc. 2* Tpoirutrripi, 3. kowL 

VKoXfioQ' irtpi di/ dt<riAtvov<n tAq Kutwag TrdoatiKov. Etym. M. in 
rpoTToir^peC* o\ Ifiavreg ol kv toXq TrXototf, kv olg al K&rrai wspl roig cricaX- 
fio^e TTspidkovTai. Phot. Lex. in v. V. et J. Poll. 1, 87- Hesych. in 
rpowuaaffOs. 
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ing more of his individual safety than of the common cause 
of Greece. Although the Athenian ships formed at least 
half the fleet, the jealousy of the other powers prevented 
the chief command from being given to an Athenian ; and 
Themistocles could only prevent their dispersion at Artemi- 
sium by bribing Adeimantus the Corinthian, and Eurybiades 
the Spartan, on the latter of whom the chief command of the 
allied fleet was conferred, although there were no more than ten 
Lacedaemonian ships at Artemisium, and sixteen at Salamis. 
The difficulty of preventing the allies from dispersing was 
still greater at Salamis than at Artemisium. The Pelopon- 
nesians were very naturaUy afraid of being shut up in that 
island without provisions, and without the possibility of a 
retreat to the peninsula, if the Persians should be victo- 
rious. They resolved, therefore, to proceed to the Isth- 
mus, where their land-forces were employed in construct- 
ing a rampart and ditch from one sea to the other, after 
having rendered impassable the Scironian road, which 
passes along the rocky coast lying between Megara and 
Crommyon *. 

Some of the Greek ships had ahready spread their sails 
for departure, when Themistocles, convinced that if they 
once quitted Salamis for any less advantageous situation, 
they would not wait for the attack of the Persian fleet, but 
would retire to their respective cities, tried once more his 
influence over Eurybiades ; but although he succeeded in 
convincing this commander of the impolicy of a retreat 
even with a view to the defence of the Peloponnesus, he 
was unable to counteract the opposition of the Corinthian 
and other leaders, until he announced the determination of 



^ Herodot. 8. 40. 56. 9, 7- 10. The bay anciently called Schoenus^ and 
now Kalam^ki^ which is at the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and which 
was consequently the eastern termination of the line fortified by the Pe- 
loponnesians, was evidently the place to which they intended to retire. 
Near the shore of this bay the remains of the stadium and theatre of the 
Isthmian games, and the site of the temple of Neptune, are still to be dis- 
tinguished. 
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the Athenians to abandon the cause of Greece, if the allies 
should retreat from Salamis. To Adeimantus, the Corin- 
thian who attempted to silence the Athenian commander 
by reminding him that the Athenians had no longer any 
country, Themistocles replied, that as long as they had 200 
ships manned by their own citizens \ no state in Greece 
could resist them; and that in the worst circumstances 
they Would emigrate to Siris in Italy, which ahready belonged 
to them. For the moment this threat was successful. 
Meantime, the Persians advanced from Phalerum to the 
straits of Salamis, with the intention of coming to action on 
the ensuing morning. Xerxes had not adopted this resolu- 
tion without holding a council of war, in which the opinion 
of each commander was asked, beginning with the kings of 
Sidon and Tyre. All were for battle, except Artemisia of 
Halicamassus, who commanded five ships from her native 
city, and from the neighbouring islands of Cos, Nisyrus, 
and the Galydnse. She advised Xerxes to blockade Salamis, 
where the enemy had no provisions, while the land-forces 
should march to the Peloponnesus ; and she most judi- 
ciously urged as reasons for not hazarding a general action 
by sea, the superior skill of the Greeks, and the little reliance 
which Xerxes could place upon the people of Cyprus, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Egypt. 

The fears and selfishness of the Peloponnesians having 
once more gained the ascendancy, Themistocles was obliged 
to have recourse to a stratagen of singular boldness. Per- 
suaded that the Greeks, however divided they might be in 
opinion, would agree heartily in opposing the Barbarians when 
battle became inevitable, he sent Sicinnus to the Persian com- 
manders with assurances of his own good wishes to their cause, 
informing them at the same time of the intention of the Greeks 
to retreat, and ui^ging the Persians to attack them while 
they were in this stat€ of disagreement among one another. 

^ ThiB number was made up of the 180 manned by Athenians together 
with the twenty which they had lent to the Chalcidenses. 

VOL. II. S 
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^^ The Peisiain,^ says Herodotus ', ^^ thinking the ad^ce 
sincere, disembarked a considerable force in the little island 
of Psyttaleia, sitoated between Sahunis and the continent ; 
then, in the middle of the night, they adiranoed the wing of 
their fleet ^^ch was towards the west, for the purpose of 
investing the island of Salamis on every side; while the ships 
which were drawn up about Geus and Gynosura moved 
forward also, and occupied all the strait as far as Munychia. 
They advanced their fleet in this manner to prevent the 
enemy iGrom escaping, and in order that, thus enclosed on 
every side, the Greeks might suffer punishment for what 
they had done at Artemisium.'" 

Upon comparing this passage with the narrative of 
.^^hylus, who says that the main body of the Persian 
ships drew up in a triple line, while others proceeded to 
invest Salamis on every side, there remains no doubt that 
the Persians took especial care to occupy with some of 
their ships the western channel of Salamis towards the 
Megaris, with the same view as they had sent a squadron 
to occupy the Euripus, when the Greeks were at Artemi- 
sium. The Megaric channel was in fact the only position 
necessary to be occupied in order to prevent the escape of 
the Greeks. According to Plutarch, there were 200 ships 
employed on this service, or exactly the same number sent 
from Aphetse to the Euripus. Diodorus says they were 
Egyptians, and he expressly states that the Megaric Strait 
was the position which they occupied. No further mention 
is made of this squadron ; but it seems evident that they 
could not have been engaged in the battle. 

The words of Herodotus concerning Ceus and Oynosura 
are not equally clear : Gynosura was probably the name of 
the long rocky cape, which projects towards the Attic 
shore on the eastern side of the Bay of Salamis, and 
which, as we have already seen, was sometimes known by 
the appellation of Sileniae and Tropsea. A similar Cape at 

1 Herod. 8, 76. 
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Marathon was also caDed Gynosura ; and the name (mean- 
ing " dog'*s tail'') was often applied by the Greeks to 
narrow promontories of this kind \ Herodotus seems to 
have introduced the name of Gynosura solely for the pur* 
pose of noticing the fulfilment of the prophecy of an oracle, 
which predicted victory to the Greeks, and which began 
with the words — " When the Barbarians shall cover with 
their ships the sacred shore of Diana and that of Gyno* 
sura *.*" These words of the oracle, compared with those 

> Hesych. in Kvvotrovpa. See above p. J8, n. 2. 
* 'AXX* hrav *ApTBfu8o£ ;^pv(ra6pov lepoi^ clkt^v 

vrivai yii^vpbxnoffi, Kal eivaXiriv Kvvoaovpav, 

kXmdi fiaivonkvy XtTrapAg vkpcavrtQ ^AOrivac, &c. Herodot. 8, 77* 
The diligent translator and commentator of Herodotus, Larcher, seems not 
to have sufficiently considered these verses, or to have duly compared them 
with the words of his author, when he formed the opinion which he has 
given in the 109th note of the 8th book of his translation : namely, that 
by ^ Ceus" Herodotus meant the island of that name opposite to the 
south-eastern extremity of Attica, and by " Gynosura " the promontory of 
Marathon on the Attic coast. The words of Herodotus are as follows : 
ToTfft dk wf iriffrd kyivero rd dyyeXBevraf rovro jjkkv, kg tt^v vijtrida rijv 
"iTvTTaXeiav, fitra^ii ^aXafilvog tb Ksifikvip/ Kai rijg ^irdpov, voWoifg t&v 
TLipakwv dwiPipatravro' rovro dk, kveidr^ kyivovro fikvai vvicrc^, dvrjyov 
jjkkv rb dw* kairkpric KspaQ KVKXovfUvoi vphg n^v ^oKafuva' dviiyov dk ol 
diiil>l rrjv Ksov re Kai rtjv K.vv6ffovpav nrayfikvot, Karkxov re fikxpi Mov- 
wxifJQ irdvra rhv vopOnbv rytri vrivtri' r&vSe Sk itvtKfv dvfiyov rag vrjag, 
'iva drj roXai "EXXij(ti fifiSk tftvystiv k^y, dW* diroKafKpOBvrec kv ry 'l^dXa- 
fiivi doitv riffiv r&v lir' 'Aprtfitaitp dyuivuTfiartav, — Herodot. 8, 78. 
M. Larcher supposed that the Persian fleet formed a chain round the coast 
of Attica from Phalerum on the west to the strait of Eubooa on the east ; 
and that in the middle of the night before the battle, the western wing of 
the Persian fleet at Phalerum proceeded to invest the southern and western 
sides of Salamis, while the eastern wing, which was near Euboea, entered 
the Saronic Gulf, and occupied the strait between Salamis and the Attic 
shore. Herodotus however distinctly states (8, 67), that all the land-forces 
were assembled at Athens (Ittci &v dvUaro kg rdc 'ABrivag travreg ovroi) 
.... and the entire fleet at Phalerum (ol Sk Xoivoi cig d'TriKovro kg 
rb ^dXripov). Such a movement as M. Larcher supposes was impos- 
sible, the distance from Salamis to the Gynosura of Marathon being more 
than sixty nautical miles, and that from Salamis to Gens more than 
forty ; his explanation therefore can only be admitted on the supposition 
that the words oi dii^l rijv Kkov Kai rijv Kwotrovpav nrayfikvoi may be 
interpreted *' those vessels, which had been stationed near Marathon and the 

s 2 
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of iEschylus, seem to point out the exact position which 
the Persians assumed, in three lines, in the night which 
preceded the action. Their first movement in the after- 
noon had been to quit the neighbourhood of Phalerum, and 
to approach the Strait of Salamis ; the next, after having 
received the message of Themistocles, was to occupy 
Psyttaleia, and to place the westernmost of their ships in 
different stations around Salamis, particularly in the Megaric 
strait, at the same time that the great body of the fleet was 
arranged in the channel between Salamis and Attica, from 
the Munychian peninsula as far as the strait leading to the 
Bay of Eleusis. Thus the point of Cynosura and the island 
of Psyttaleia were opposite to the centre of the triple line 



island Ceus" previously to the first movement : it is evident, however, that 
TtTayfikvoi in c ^6, depends on diaTaxOkvTig in c. 70, where the latter 
word describes the position of the Persian ships before the message of 
Themistocles had been received. There were obviously two movements of 
the Persian fleet previous to the engagement. In the afternoon, as soon 
as Xerxes had formed the resolution to attack, the whole of his fleet 
approached Salamis, and formed in order of battle. ('Eirci^i) $k 
rrap^yyiXXov dvairXduiVt dvfjyov tAq vriag iiri tt^v SoXafifva, cat 
TrapiKpiBrjiyav SiOTaxBkvreQ Kar* ijtrvxifiv rSre fikv vw oifK iKsxpfl(rk o^i 
ri ^fispri vavjuixiriv iroiriaaaBac vi)^ yd,p hinykviro" ol ^k iraptffKevd- 
ZovTO kg Tfiv vffTtpaifiv, c. 70.) The Persians did not attack on that 
evening, because it was too late ; but drew up in readiness for the 
following morning. It was not until the message of Themistocles was 
received, that the Persian conmianders ordered a second movement, or 
that in which the ships about Ceus and Cynosura are said by Herodotus to 
have entered and covered all the straits. There seems, thereforet, no room 
for a doubt, that Herodotus intended to say, that the straits were occupied 
in the middle of the night by the ships which had been drawn up on the 
preceding afternoon, in order of battle, near Cynosura ; nor can there be 
much hesitation (as the main body of the Persian fleet must have been 
brought very near this cape, in the movement of the afternoon,) in con- 
cluding from this evidence alone that Cynommi was the Cape of Aghia 
Varvira. As to the words Tt^v Kkov, it is possible that Ceus may have 
been a place in Salamis, or on the Attic coast opposite to Cape Cynosura ; 
it is also possible that there is some error in the text. Perhaps Hero- 
dotus wrote Ttjv vfjcov in reference to the island of Psyttaleia ; the 
mention of which immediately preceded that of Uie movement of the ships 
into the strait. 
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of the Persians, and near their right was a cape of Salamis, 
upon or adjacent to which, as we have abeady seen from 
Pausanias, stood a temple of Diana ; and hence the words 
of the oracle of Bacis relating to the shore of Diana, which 
Herodotus has quoted. The Greek fleet extended pro- 
bably from near the island of Arpathdni to Gape Cyna- 
sura^ and possessed the advantage of having their flanks 
covered by the shore, and thus secured from being at- 
tacked by the enemy with more than an equal front. 
That the Munychian peninsula was the situation of the 
left wing of the Persians, appears from the words of Hero- 
dotus just cited; and that the right extended towards 
the Bay of Eleusis is equally evident from a subsequent 
passage, where the historian says that the Phoenicians 
were opposed to the Athenians, who occupied the wing of 
the Greeks towards the west and Eleusis *. 

Xerxes being persuaded that the unsuccessful result of 
the actions at Artemisium was in great measure the con- 
sequence of his not having been present", now assumed 
in the rear of his fleet, a station on shore, which we may 
presume to have been nearly opposite to the centre of 
his line. 

While the Persians were surrounding the Greeks on 
every side, the latter were passing the time in debate. They 
supposed the enemy^s fleet to be in the same place where 
they had seen it in the day. The Peloponnesians were 
more anxious than ever to retreat, having learnt that the 
Persian army had begun its march that very evening 
towards the Isthmus. In this conjuncture Aristeides, 
who had been banished from Athens chiefly by the arts 
of Themistocles, and who had already heard of the unwil- 
lingness of the Peloponnesians to fight at Salamis, ar- 
rived from i^gina, and calling Themistocles out from the 
council, said to him, " we have often been opposed to each 
other, let us still be rivals and contend which of us can 

' Herodot. 8, 85. ^ Herodot. 8, 69. 
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render the greatest sendoe to his country. The Pelo- 
ponnesians may debate as they will. It is too late, the 
enemy surrounds us, I am an eye-witness of it. Neither 
the Corinthians, nor Eurybiades himself can any longer 
escape. Enter, therefore, and communicate this intelli- 
gence to the council.'" — ^'^ Know,^ replied Themistocles, 
^' that the Persians have done this by my advice ; I had no 
other means of inducing the Greeks to fight. Gro, there- 
fore, and impart the news yourself; for if I were to do so, 
they would not believe me.*" Aristeides then communicated 
his information, adding that he had found it very difficult to 
pass unnoticed through the Persian ships ; but the council 
hesitated to beheve an Athenian, until his intelligence was 
confirmed by the commander of a trireme of Tenus, which 
deserted from the enemy. As soon as the dawn appeared, 
the hopUtae and archers of embarkation were assembled ', 
Themistocles harangued the Athenians, and the troops 
were embarked. At this moment the ship arrived from 
i^gina, which had been sent to obtain the aid and presence 
of the .^^acidse in the battle. 

The Greeks now presented to the astonished Persians the 
appearance which ^schylus has described ; and, instead of 

* 0^ trifWoyov twv ivipaTkufv woifindntvoi. — (Herodot. 8, 83.) The dis- 
tmction of the liri/Sarat, vavrai, and KovfiKdrai, has been alluded to m a 
former note. It has been seen, that there were sometimeB fifty hoplitse in 
each trireme. Plutarch indeed eaysy that at the battle of Salamis there 
were only fourteen hoplitee and four archers in each of the Athenian gal- 
leys : but as the Athenian army was then in Salamis, and the hoplitse were 
so numerous, that many of them were drawn up on the i^ore and were 
mere spectators of the battle, (Herodot. 8. 96) it seems incredible, that the 
Athenian triremes should not at least have had as many of these marines 
on board as the enemy, who had thirty in each ship.— (Herodot. 7, 
184.) When the continent was again open to the Atheniuis, the number 
of epibatie may have been reduced ; and hence it may easUy be credited, 
that when the whole strength of Athens by kind was required for the opera- 
tions against Mardonius, they may not hare been more numerous in each 
ship than Plutarch mentions. Such, for instance, may have been their 
proportion in the battle of Mycale, which was fought on the same day 
as that of Plateea. 
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being unprepared, were advancing to the combat. The 
Persians moved forward also, and the shock was so violent, 
that the Greeks retreated for some distance ^ — a movement 
which may have been useful, by enabling them to correct 
any disorder in their line, and because it was their only 
means in such a narrow strait, crowded with vessels, of 
obtaining sufficient space for the regular advance of their 
galleys with the velocity which was required to give full 
effect to the impulse of the brazen prows '. 

Three ships belonging to three different republics were 
said to have maintained their stations on this occasion, and 
not to have joined in the retreat ; and each of the three 
states claimed in consequence for its vessel the honour of 
having been the first to stand an engagement with the 
enemy^s ships, and, by causing the whole Greek line to 
advance to its assistance, to have thus brought on the 
general action. It was a disputed point between Athens 
and ^gina, whether the honour was due to the trireme of 
Ameinias, brother of the poet ^schylus, or to the ship just 
returned from Mipn& ^, A third claimant was Demodicus 
or Democritus of Naxus, who has been celebrated in an 
epigram of Simonides^ but who has not been noticed 

^ Herodot 8, 84. 

' Ol fikv Srj aXXot *'EXXi}vcc kni vpynvriv dveKpovovro Kai cSccXXov tcI£ 
vriac» Herodot. 8, 84. See above, p. 245. n. 1. Plutarch asserts that 
the Greeks did not fight until the hour when the usual sea-breeze sets 
in ; and adds, that Themistodes chose that tmie because the low strongly 
built vessels of the Greeks were much less affected by the agitated sea than 
the high stems and lofty decks of th*e Barbarian ships, which becoming 
unmanageable, were thus exposed to the well directed action of the Grecian 
prows. The difference of construction here noticed by the biographer 
between the Greek ships and that part of the Persian fleet, which was 
not Greek, may have been true, and as the battle lasted the greater part of 
the day, the Greeks may have derived some advantage from the rough 
water, but .^^Mshylus and Herodotus agree in showing that the action 
began at daylight, and not at the hour when the sea breeze sets in, which 
is generally late in the forenoon in the season when the battle was fought, 
that Lb to say towards the end of September. 

3 Herodot. 8, 64. 84. Diodor. 11, 27. 

* Ap. Plutarch, de Malign. Herod. 36. 
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by Herodotus except as a trierarch, who persuaded his 
countrymen on board the four triremes of that island to 
join the Greek fleet instead of the Persian, to which they 
had been sent \ 

We learn from the same historian, that the Athenian ships 
were on the western or left wing of the Greeks, and that they 
were opposed to the Phoenicians : that the Lacedaemonians 
were on the right, and opposed to the lonians '. The JE^ne- 
tans were probably next to the Lacedsemonians, for towards 
the end of the battle they were in possession of the eastern 
strait*. 

Herodotus, instead of giving a consecutive narrative of 
the battle of Salamis, has related only a few of the most 
interesting occurrences : consistently with that determina- 
tion not to be responsible for any but ascertained facts, 
which is observable in every part of his history of the Per- 
sian invasion : in truth, who can describe all the details of a 
battle with accuracy ! Diodorus states that the first cause 
of the victory was the defeat of the ships of Phcenice and 
Cyprus by the Athenians, who then attacked those of the 
southern coast of Asia Minor ; that these resisted for some 
time, but were at length repulsed ; when, the Athenians 
having assailed the left of the enemy'^s fleet, which had 
hitherto fought valiantly, the confusion of the Barbarians 
became general^. This account, although not from the 
best authority, may very possibly be correct : for we cannot 
doubt that the Athenians by their superior energy and 
numbers led the way to victory, and determined the course 
which the action assumed. 

The Greeks had reckoned upon deriving some assistance 
from the disafiection of the lonians and Oarians; and 

^ Herodot. 8, 46. * Herodot. 8, 86. 

' Herodot. 8, 91. Diodorus (11, 17) unites the Lacedsemonians with 
the Athenians on the left, and places the ^ginetse on the right : in the 
latter he seems not to have been much in error, as the Lacedsemonian 
squadron consisted of no more than sixteen ships. 

* Diodor. 11,19. 
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Themistocles, with a view to this object, or at least to 
render them suspected to the Persians, had, before his 
departure from Artemisium, written an address to them 
upon some rocks near the watering-place in that harbour, 
wherein he exhorted them to abandon the cause of Persia, 
or, if that should be JEbund impossible, to abstain from 
putting forth their strength in battle, and to remember 
that they were fighting against the mother-country. But 
the contracted views which so often direct the councils of 
small republics, prevented the stratagem from being suc- 
cessful. The same motives which prevented the Ionian 
chiefs from listening to Miltiades, who advised the destruc- 
tion of the bridge of Dareius over the Danube, when that 
monarch was engaged with the Scythians \ again actuated 
the commanders of the Asiatic Greeks. Their leading 
men owed to Persia the power which they enjoyed in their 
respective cities, and had therefore little temptation to 
desert its cause. In fact, the Greek auxiliaries of Xerxes, 
by their superiority both in skill and courage, were the most 
efficient part of his navy, and it was upon them that the 
chief weight of the contest fell. 

The Httle reliance which could be placed by Xerxes on 
the squadrons of Egypt, Cyprus, Gilicia and Pamphylia, 
and which was foreseen by Artemisia, was attested after 
the action by Mardonius'. The lonians, on the con- 
trary, captured several of the Greek ships: the death of 
Ariabignes, the brother of Xerxes, who had the command 
of the lonians and Garians, shows in what part of the fleet 
the battle had chiefly raged ; and two of the Ionian com- 
manders, whose conduct was observed by the king, and 
whose names were by his orders inscribed by his secretaries 
among those who had served him faithfully, were after- 
wards rewarded, the one with the government of Samus, 
the other with a large grant of land. Towards the close of 

1 Herodot. 4, 137. b.c. 508. ' Herodot. 8, 68. 100. 
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the action, when the Phoenicians had been routed by their 
Athenian opponents, some Phoenicians, who had lost their 
ships, and had escaped to the shore, endeavoured to hide their 
disgrace by taking advantage of the suspicions which always 
oppressed the Asiatic Greeks in the Persian court, and com- 
plained to Xerxes of the treachery of the lonians as the 
cause of their misfortune. But it happened at the same 
moment that a vessel of Samothrace sank an Athenian 
under the eyes of the king ; and although the former was 
immediately afterwards destroyed by a ship of j£!gina, the 
Samothracians, by means of their skill in using the javelin, 
not only saved themselves, but captured the i^ginetan. 
This practical answer to the accusation of the Phoenicians 
was fatal to them ; for Xerxes, who was already ill-disposed 
towards them by the general misconduct of the Phoenician 
squadron, gave immediate orders that the calumniators 
should lose their heads \ 

Artemisia, for whose capture the Athenians had offered a 
reward of 10,000 drachmae, escaped about the same time 
from the enemy, by means of her cunning and presence of 
mind, and obtained more credit with Xerxes than she really 
deserved. Her galley being in great danger from the ship 
of Ameinias, she suddenly attacked and sank that of Da- 
masithymus of Galyndus in Garia', a neighbour, against 
whom she had probably some private cause of dislike. 
This action having persuaded the Athenian that her ship 



^ In regard to the conduct of the lonians^ Diodorus relates an impro- 
bable story, which is not confirmed by Herodotus. He says, that when the 
Persians had stationed their fleet in the straits and around the island, the 
lonians sent a certain Samian secretly to the Greeks, to communicate that 
information, together with a promise that they would desert the enemy 
during the action. He does not add, however, that they did desert. On 
the contrary, he remarks, that the left of the Barbarian fleet, where the 
lonians and Persians were stationed, made the greatest resistance. — 
Diodor. 11, 17. 

2 Herodot. 8, 87. 93. 
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belonged either to his own fleet, or to a Greek deserter from 
the Persians, he desisted from the pm*suit ; while Xerxes, 
supposing that the ship which she had smik was an enemy, 
admired her conduct, exclaiming that his men had conducted 
themselves like women, and the women Uke men. 

It was towards the end of the action also, that Aristeides, 
collecting a body of Athenian hopUtae, many of whom were 
idle spectators of the combat on the shore of Salamis, passed 
over into the island of Psyttaleia, and put to death the Per- 
sians who had been stationed there by Xerxes \ 

Psyttaleia, now called LipsokutdU (Aci^oKovraAi), is pre- 
cisely as ^schylus has intimated, low, and unprovided even 
with such narrow creeks as afforded safety to the small 
vessels of the ancients. It is rocky, clothed with shrubs, 
about a mile in length, and not more than two or three 
hundred yards broad. 

On such a narrow strip of land it was impossible for the 
Persians to find any i^elter from the missiles of their 
assailants, or to resist in close combat, men much better 
armed for that purpose than themselves. Landing probably 
on the lee-side of the island, which is always accessible to 
a descent in moderate weather, the Greeks surrounded this 
select body of the enemy, and after having slain many with 
stones and arrows, destroyed the rest in a general assault, 
which occurred under the eyes of their sovereign, and of 
myriads of their countrymen on the adjacent shore of Attica. 

Pausanias, from whom it appears that the worship of 
Pan in Psyttaleia had continued to his time, and that 
wooden statues of the goat-footed deity were stDl seen in 
the island, is the only author who has pretended to fix the 
number of the Persians who fell in Psyttaleia. He states 
them to have amounted to 400 '. Of the troops of embarka- 

> *ApuTTeidtig wctpaXa^v woXKove tQv ofrXirkiav, ot vapart- 

TCLxaro vapA nijv iicritv r^c SaXa/itvi^c X^pVCf y^voc k^vrif; 'A0i]vaioA, 
Ic r^v "ItVTrdKitav vijaov dnkptitre ayiav, oi rovg TlspoaQ roifc kv ry 
vriffidi ravrg Kari^ovevaav icavraQ. Herodot. 8, 95. 

' N)|(ro£ ^k irpb riiQ SaXaftTvo^ itrri Kokoviuvri ^t/rroXcia* ig ravrriv 
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tkm erest mmiben were drowned from their knnorance of 
tlM.Jt?swmmung, while the 6n«kB, aeeoBl^errthis 
exerdae from iheir inSuicy, eaaij escaped to Salamia, wbeai 
thdr Teaseb were destroyed. 

The losses of the Persian fleet were in great measore 
caused by its magnitade and by the disprc^Kntion of the 
nmnber of riiips to the narrow epsux in iriiich they fought. 
When the front of the three lines in which th^ were drawn 
up was defeated, it feD iqK>n the ranks bdiind, at the vary 
moment when the commanders of the latter were anxiously 
endeavouring to advance and to give proo& of their valour 
to the king. And thus his presence, by which he had hoped 
to ensure victory, and to retrieve former disgrace, contri- 
buted in no small degree to this new defeat. 

.^Bgina shared with Athens the chief ^ory of the day ; 
the JEginetasis having been partieulariy fortunate in the 
position of their vessels at the close of the action. In 
possession of the eastern end of the strait \ they inter- 

rmf Bapp6pt*¥ otrov TtrptuuHriovc airofiiipcu. \kyovviv ^rrmfikvov it rov 
XipKov ravTtKov, Koi tovtovq dwoKkoBai ^aiv kirtZufidvTtnf Iq ri|v 
'9vTraXjuav rmv 'EXX^im^ aydkfta dk Iv rg vri<r(^ vifv rixvy f^^ Itrriv 
oifSiv, Havhc i^ *it tmaarov Iroxi %,6ava irfwoifi/uva, Pansan. Attic. 
961. 

Phttaich relates^ that among the Penaans in Psjttaleia were thiee chil- 
dren of Sandaace, sister of Xerxes : this is not improbable, as it is no more 
than consistent with oriental manners for princes of a very tender age to be 
nominally placed in important commands. The same writer adds, upon the 
aathority of Phanias of Lesbos, that the children having been sent to The- 
mistocles, he was prevailed npon by the priest E^cphrantides, aided by the 
popular voice, to slaughter them as a sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes. In the 
life of Themistocles, Plutarch represents that the children were brought to 
Themistocles wh^i he was about to sacrifice the usual offerings previous to 
the battle : in his life of Aristides, on the contrary, he states that they were 
captured in Psyttaleia during the action. This contradiction, together with 
the silence of Herodotus, throws strong doubts on this story of Phanias. 

^ vrrotrravTiQ Iv rtf vopOfiif, Herodot. 8, 91. The iroftOfibg of Salamis 
18 often mentioned by ancient authors, and has doubtless in all ages been 
in the narrowest part of the strait. Diodorus describes it as rbv iropov 
fitra^i) SaXafiiro^ cat *Rpcus\tiov. Ctesias describes it as t6 trrtviaraTOv 
TtfQ 'ArriK^c d 'HpaKktiov KtAiirai, Concerning the Heracleium see 
above, p. 34. 
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cepted and destroyed many of the Barbarian ships, when 
these retreating in confusion before the Athenians, en- 
deavoured to regain the bay of PhaJerum^ A great 
number of the disabled ships were driven by the wind upon 
the promontory Golias (now Trispyrghi) ' ; nor can it be 
doubted that many other parts also of the neighbouring 
coast, particularly of the Munychian peninsula, were covered 
with wrecks. 

Xerxes, alarmed for the consequences of his defeat, and 
recollecting probably the advice given to him by his uncle 
Artabanus before he departed from Susa, was now extremely 
anxious to prevent the Greeks from attempting to cut ofiF 
his retreat by destroying the bridge over the Hellespont *. 
In order to retain them in the bay of Salamis, whither they 
had retired with their damaged vessels, he began to build a 
mole, and united together some Phoenician ships of bur- 
then, as the conunencement of a bridge across the strait*. 
At the same time he made ready his fleet as if he had 
intended to renew the action ; and as the Greeks believed 
that he was still strong enough for the attempt, they were 
easily persuaded that such was his real intention '. In the 



^ '6k(ijq dk Tivtg roifg *A9tivalovc dia^vyouv, ipepSfitvoi lerliriirrov ig 
Toi}g AiyiVfiTog, Herodot. 8, 91. 

' Herodot. 8, 96. This place is particularly named by Herodotns for the 
sake of noticing the accomplishment of a prediction of the Athenian 
Lysistratus, who foretold that " the women of Colias should dress their pro> 
visions with oars." Kdjikuidtg Sk ywcuKtg ipernoitn ^p^|ov<n. See also 
Strabo, p. 398. 

» Herodot. 8, 97. 

* kg Ttjv ^aXafuva x^M^ kiritpdro ^mxovv* yavKovg te ^oivtKiftovg 
ffWBdtf, *iva ivri re (r^c^iiic ^c^ct Ka2 nixiog, Herodot. 1. 1. It is 
scarcely necessary to advert to the testimony of Ctesias, who represents 
the mole to have been erected previously to the battle : the same author 
supposes the Greeks to have fought with 790 ships, of which 100 were 
Athenians, and Mardonius to have been killed in an attempt to plunder 
Delphi, after having been defeated at Platsea, which battle he imagines to 
have occurred prior to that of Salamis. 

^ Diodorus represents Themistocles as having again sent his pedagogue 
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course of a very few days, however, having first advised 
with Mardonius and Artemisia, who sufficiently understood 
his sentiments not to offer any thing repugnant to them, he 
ordered his fleet to depart, and prepared to return to Persia, 
leaving Mardonius with 300,000 men in Greece to prosecute 
the contest by land. 

As soon as the Greeks were assured of the departure of 
the Persian fleet, they sailed in pursuit of it ; but finding, 
on arriving at Andrus, that the enemy was not in sight, 
they determined in council that it would be more pru- 
dent to leave the retreating foe in possession of his 
bridge. 

To the traveller who visits the scene of the battle of 
Salamis, the position of the king of Persia during the 
action win always be an interesting inquiry. The assembled 
multitudes on the shore, and the contending fleets in the 
straits, with which his imagination animates the now silent 
and desolate scenery, will present an imperfect picture to 
his mind, until he can satisfy himself with regard to the hill 
where the monarch was seated on his silver-footed chair \ 
the principal officers of his household standing around him, 
the imperial parasol held by an attendant over his head ', 
and the scribes by his side, writing down the names of those 
who had distinguished themselves in the action. It is com- 
monly thought that Xerxes placed himself on the summit 



to Xerxes to inform him that the Greeks had this intentian^ with a view to 
hasten his departure. Plutarch relates that the message was sent by Ar- 
tanes, a Persian prisoner. Diodorus is at variance also with Herodotus as to 
the Persian forces left in Greece under Mardonius, and which he states to 
have amounted to four instead of three hundred thousand. Diod. 11, 
19. 
^ Demosth. in Timocrat. 741, Reiske. Harpocrat. Suid. in dpyvpoirovg, 
' Thus Aristeides is made by Plutarch to describe him (Themist. 16), 
and thus we see the kings of Persia represented on the sculptures of Perse- 
polls. In like manner the sculptures of Thebes represent some of the 
victorious kings of Egypt attended by a parasol-bearer and a secretary ; but 
they are seated upon a war-chariot instead of a chair. 
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of Mount ^galeos ; a position only less improbable than 
that stated by Acestodorus, who wrote that the Persian king 
was seated on the top of Kerata, a mountain on the confines 
of Megaris, five or six miles from the nearest part of the 
straits of Salamis \ The summit of Mount u^galeos does 
indeed immediately overhang the strait, so as to command a 
complete view of it : and if Xerxes had wished to compre- 
hend within the prospect the Saronic gulf, together with a 
great part of Attica, Megaris, and Oorinthia, the summit of 
the mountain would have been an excellent station ; but his 
object was to be present at the battle, to communicate 
speedily with the ships, to distinguish each vessel, to observe 
the conduct of those on board, and to commit the memo- 
rials of that conduct to writing. The incident relating 
to Artemisia, and still more the dispute between the Phoe- 
nicians and lonians, which Xerxes decided while the battle 
was raging, clearly show that he was very near the scene of 
action. 

The words of -ffischylus are too vague to decide this 
question; but the cotemporary historian, in conformity 
with reason and probability, informs us that Xerxes sat 
wnder Mount ^Egaleos *. The only author who has spe- 
cified his position more particularly is Phanodemus, who 
describes it as beyond the Heracleium, near the narrowest 
part of the straits'. A situation suflSciently removed 
from the shore to give the necessary elevation, and about 
the middle distance between the two extremities of his 
line, one of which was near the island Arpathoni, and 



» Ap. Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

' *'0«wf yap Tiva iSoi iBisp^tig t&v tiavrov ipyov n dvoStiKvvfUvov iv 
Ty vavyMxiyy Karrifitvog virb Tt^ ovpct r^ dvriov XaXafiivog to KoKuTai 
AiydXeotgf dviirvvOdvero rhv iroirifyavra' Kal ol ypafifJtaTKrrai dvkypaipov 
warpoBiv rhv rpirjpapx^'^ 'f"* ^^^ voXiv. Herodot. 8, 90. 

* *'Afia d* rmkpq. %kplifiQ fikv dvio KuBriffTO rbv <rr6\ov kvonrvviav kqX 
Ttjv 'Trapdra^iVf aig fikv ^av6dtiiJi6g fritrtv, virhp to *UpdK\iiov y ^pax^i 
iropift SuipyeTai Ttjg 'Arriic^g r) vri<Tog, Plutarch. Themist. 13. 

1 
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the other towards the Mnnychian peninsiila, was the point 
best adapted to the purposes of Xerxes; aod as this 
position is nearly opponte to Psyttaleia, it will accord 
with the fact of his having been an qre-witnesB of the 
destruction of his friends in that island. 



ADDENDA. 



P. 23, note 1 . — To the authorities, in proof of the mari- 
time situation of Brauron, may be added that of Herodotus, 
4, 145. 6, 138. 

P. 33, note 4. — It has been supposed that the creek of 
Trapez6na and not the bay of Eeratzfni was the port 
Phoron of Demosthenes and Strabo ; but the words, 
" beyond the limits of your emporium**^ (Peirseeus), (g^w 
rwv GYifitlwv Tov vfieripov i/nroplov)^ which Demosthenes 
applies to Phoron, are better suited to the bay of Eeratzfni, 
if we may consider the walls mentioned in " the Topo- 
graphy of Athens,'' page 400, as belonging to the outworks 
of the maritime city. 

P. 35, note 1. For the Attic origin of the name of 
Troy, see Strabo, p. 604, from whence Stephanus derived 
his remark (in Tpoia). 

P, 49, line 20. — Diodorus (4, 59) supposes Mount Oory- 
dallus, and not the Eleusinian Gephissus, to have been the 
place where Procrustes lay in wait for travellers. 

P. 54, lin0 15. — The temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and 
Gore at Hal^mus, mentioned by Pausanias, is alluded to by 
Glemens of Alexandria (Protrept. p. 10, Sylb.). 

P. 55, line 3. — The most profitable fishery on the Attic 
coast, near Zoster, was that of the tunny at Halse, where was 
a Ovi/vEiov, or inclosure in the sea, into which the tunnies 
were driven. A temple of Apollo, which stood probably on 
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the adjacent part of Hymettus, was supported by the profits 
of this fishery. The epithet of the Apollo here worshipped 
was Kvvviog, Kvveiocy or Kvvrieiogy because the temple had 
been founded by Cynnis, son of Apollo, and the nymph Par- 
netheia. Cynnis was said to have derived his name from 
having been exposed, when an infant, upon Mount Hymet- 
tus by his grandmother Latona, and saved by the dogs 
and shepherds, who heard his cries. The KwvlSai were 
an Attic yivog; by one of whom the priesthood of the 
Cyneeium was always held. Socrates, Grates, ap. Phot. 
Lex. in Kvveiog, ap. Suid. in Kvvneiog. Hesych. in Kvvviog. 
Phot., Hesych. in KvwlSai. 

P. 71, line 26. — The vicinity of Amphitrope to Thoricus, 
and its situation in the mining district of Mount Laurium, 
are evident from an inscription in the British Museum 
(Boeckh Ins. Gr. No. 162). The mining district, besides 
the demi Anaphlystus, Besa, Amphitrope, and Thoricus, 
contained several places which were not demi, as Lau- 
reium, Thrasyllum, Maroneia, Anion. The Ksjxpt^veg^ 
or KaOapicrrfipiay were places where the silver was sepa- 
rated from the ore. See Demosth. c. Pantsen. p. 967. 
973. 974, Reiske ; iEschin. c. Timarch. p. 121 ; Theophr. 
ap. Harpocr. in Keyxpedjv ; and the inscription above- 
mentioned, in which Thrasyllum is mentioned. 

P. 72, line 22. — The peninsula near Prasiae, still bearing 
the name of Kopcuveca, slightly corrupted, answers to the 
Attic chersonese (j(ip<y6vri(rog wpog tyjv 'Arrtiajv), men- 
tioned by Stephanus in KopwvBia. 

P. 73, line ult. — The name of Dhiony so-Vuni, attached 
to the mountain which rises above Kuvara, and not far from 
Meronda, is obviously ancient, and leads to the belief that 
it was in the demus of Phlyeia ; for we may infer from 
Pausanias (Attic. 31, 2) that Phlyeia was near Myrrhinus ; 
and we learn from him that Phlyeia contained temples of 
the Earth and of Apollo ; that in the latter the deity was 
worshipped with the epithet of Dionysodotus, and that a 
second altar was dedicated to Bacchus Anthius. 

3 
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P, 62, line 11. It is curious that Patroclus, who seems 
never to have had any connexion with Athens but upon this 
occasion, should have left his name attached in subsequent 
ages to an island near Sunium. It arose from his having 
teen a celebrated pei^on in his day, as commanding for se 
veral years the most powerful fleet of that time, and from 
his having established some camp or temporary fortress on 
the island ; which, from the word IlarpoicXov^cnoc in Ste- 
phanus, appears to have been inhabited. There are in- 
deed some remains of a Hellenic fortress on the island. 
Three or foar years before the naval campaign of Patro- 
clus in the Attic seas, he had been noted for putting the 
poet Sotades into a leaden vase (cic fiokv^riv KepaixlSd)^ 
and throwing him into the sea at Gaunus, for his libels on 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and particularly for an offensive 
verse (preserved by Athenaeus) on the king''s marriage with 
his sister Arsinoe. Hegesandrus ap. Athen. 14, 4. p. 621 . 
Gas. 

P. 134, note 4. — Add the authority of king Philip in his 
letter {avSpiavra irpo roiv wvXiSv). Demosth. p. 159, Eeiske. 

P. 183. — In the inscriptions illustrative of the naval 
affairs of Athens, which have lately been discovered at the 
Peirseeus (see " Topography of Athens,'** p. 402, note 2, 
and the Addenda,) there occur the names of upwards 
of ninety demi. The following passages alone are of any 
importance in confirmation of the Gatalogue of the 
Demi : 

^Apxi^^fiog Avpf(8ijc). Boeckh. Urkunden, &c. Inscrip- 
tion II. line 28. 

n aXr (i>v 'AvafcacEvc* I a 2. XdllO. 

'Ovo/iaKkiovg *EKaXij(6£v). X b. 132. 'OvojuaicXijc 
'EKaXrjflcv. Xc. 104, 118. 

SrjoarcDV *Epoia8i;c. X c. 106. <Pi\oK\iovg 'E/DomSoi;. 
XVI b. 197. (l^i\6Srifjiog 'EpoiiStic XVII a. 1. 

^ AvTKJtarrig Oopauvg. X C. 92. ^avoarparog Qopaieig. 
Xd. 146. 

These give a new form of the Gentile of Thorae. 

T 2 
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GfO^avfiv Kowpiiov. Xd. 106. ^iiSiSiKOQ Kuwpcto^. X e. 
101. AcpKiinroQ K6irptioc. XIV a. 6, &c. 
<PiXoKpanic '£la6iv. X d. 95. 
KXiciffTparoc 'Oflfltv. X e. 128. NaixriicXqc 'O^fltv. 

XIII a. 119. Eit^^avopot 'OiiBev. XIYc. 56. NavaiKXiovc 
'OnBev, ibid. 237. 

Mfvioc Ol!}6iv. X d. 55. 

et6Soroc h MuppivovTTtic. XIII d. 172. 180. XIV c. 
150, &C. XVI b, 47, &C. 'A\K!pa}(ot iy Mvppi(vovTntf) 

XIV b. 41. 

Frequent mention occurs in these inscriptions of citizens 
of Mjrrhinus, and constantly with the Gentile Mu^^tvoiJaioc 5 
there can scarcely be any further question therefore that 
MyrrhinuB aad Myrrhinutta were different places. See 
above, p. 201 . 
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Academy, the, 14, 195, 197, 198, 237, 
430. Lysander and Pausanias en- 
camp in It, 421. Wall, and Antiqui- 
ties of, 599. Sacred to Minerva, 
601. 
*AKadt}/u£a, 197. 
Acamantis, Athenian tribe, 286» 
Acamas, eponymus of a tribe, 116. His 

statue, 115; ii. 11. 
Acastus and his horses, painted by Mi- 
con, 127. 
Acciajuoli, of Florence, govern Athens, 

72 seq. 
Achaean league, 409. 
Achameis, demus,ii. 35, 185« Its district, 

38. 
Achamicae, gate of the Asty, 445, 446 ; 

ii.38, 
Achelous, altar of^ ii. 117. 
Acherdusii, Achrsidusii, demus, ii. 185. 
AchiUes at Scyrus, painting in the Pro- 

pylsBEk, 144. 
Acratopotes, 396. 

Acratus, a companion of Bacchus ; sculp- 
ture representing his face, 111. 
Acratus, a^ent of Nero, 43, 45. 
Acrocorinuius resists Boni&ce, 69. Its 

fortifications, 310. 
Acropolis, or Cecropian hill, 5, 8, 142, 
159, 241, 269, 297, 309, 318. 319, 
352, 449. Treasury of, 16, 41, 82, 458. 
Platforms of, 331. General descrip- 
tion of, 307 et seq. Modern defences 
of, 305, 310. 
Acroteria, of Grecian and Roman tem- 
ples, 212 n. 
Actaea, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 
Adeimantus, the Corinthian admiral at 

Salamis, ii. 171, 256, &c. 
Adrastus, heroum of, ii. 32. 
Adrianis, tribe, 239. 
.^acus, temenus of, 489. 



^acidflB, ii. 167. 

.^Santis, Athenian tribe, ii. 13, 85. 

JGgeus, eponymus of an Athenian 
tribe, 1, 115: ii. 11. His statue, i. 
115. 

AI^c^v, 124. 

^galeos, mountain, 205, 210 n. Di- 
vides Uie plain of Athens from that of 
Eleusis, ii. 2, 139, 144, 153. Torrent 
from, 8. Spring at the foot of, 141. 
Circular Hellemc tower on the sum- 
mit of, 143. 

.^)geufi, reign of, 4. Eponymus of a 
tribe, 116; ii. 11,25. His statue, i. 
1 16. Heroum of, 489. Founds the 
Delphinium, 133 n. Casts himself 
into the sea, 143. 

.S^coreis, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

^gileia, island, ii. 204. 

i^lieis, demus, ii. 13, 53, 184. Its site, 

-ffigina,10,22; ii. 167, 168v 

^ginetan school of sculpture, ii. 110. 

Mginet&n colony in Salamis, ii. 170. 

^gospotami, 16, 420, 597. 

iGschylus, statue of, in the Dionysiac 
theatre, 139. His portrait in the 
P(Bcile, 123 n., 139. His tragedies, 
183, 246. ii. 171. His description of 
the battle of Salamis, 250, 252. 

^sculapius, temples of, 140, 178, 292, 
293. u. 73. 

^thalidse, demus, ii. 42, 184. 

.Ethiopians, arrows of the, ii. 100 n. 
Sculpture of, on a vase at Rhamnus, 
106 n. OfMeroe, 106. 

iEtolia, 18, 67. 

^xoneis, demus, ii. 53, 55, 184. 

Aforism6, Mount, ii. 78. 

ayaXfjia, 109 n., 279, 490. 

Agamemnon and Menelaus, sculpture 
by Phidias, ii. 107. 
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AgatharcuB, inventor of scenic decora- 
tion, 246. 

'Ayadii TwYf|» 537. 

Aga&on, 5^. 

Ageladas, master of Phidias ; his statue 
of Hercules, 163. 

aytXairrov irirpa, 492. 

*A7£a2o<^£a,62,481. 

'Ayta Bappdpay Cape of, ii. 171. 

*Ayia Tptckv, monastery, ii. 39, 125. 

dyiov Pv/Jt-a, 82 n. 

Aghia, Cape, ii. 55. 

Aghyra, island, ii. 165. 

Agis II., his campa^ns, ii. 18. 

Aglaophon, paintings of Alcihiadet by, 

Aglaurus. See Agraulus. 
' Ay vuxrrot e«a«, 89 n., 90, 91 , 95. 
Agnusii, demus, ii. 26, 44, 183. Its si- 
tuation, 74. 
Agora, the Hippodameian, at Peineeus, 

^3,390. 
AgoraofElis, 29. 
Agora of Athens, 123, 215, 218, 225. 

Propylsum of the New, 22, 211, 253, 

258. 
Agora, the Old, at Athens, 14,216,441. 
A^racritus of Parus, pupU of Phidias, 

]i. 110 n. 
'Ayopal, 487. 
Agrae, suburb of, 135, 281. Temple of 

Ceres in, 250. Divided into two parts 

by the Stadium, 281. 
Agraulium, 252—268, 298. 
AgrauluB, daughter of Cecrops, 127, 155, 

205, 263, 266, 298, 339, 345, 539. 
Agrigentum, temple of Jupiter at, 515. 
Agrippa, his theatre called Agrippeium, 

26,163. Pedestal of, 327. 
Agrolas, one of the Pelasgi, 159 n. 
Agryleis, two demi, 182, 281, 282 ; ii. 

31, 47, 183. 
'A'idoi Kvviti, 508. 
Aio Merk6rio, church and pass of, ii. 

123. 
Ajax, eponymus of an Athenian tribe, 

115; ii. 12. His statue, i. 115. 

Painting of Aiax and Cassandra in 

the PoBcile, 212. His temple and sta^ 

tue at Salamis, 168. 
aKTii, u. 1. 
AlalcomensB, temple of Minerva at, 39 

n. 
Alaric the Goth, at Athens, 52. 
Albanians inhabiting Greece, 77, 98. 
Alcamenes, sculptor, 46; a pupil of 

Phidias, 133 n., 275 n. His statue of 

Juno, 107; of Mars, 116; of Venus 

in the Gardens, 133 ; of Bacchus, 137 ; 

of Hecate Triformis, 530 ; of Procne 

and Itys, 148. 
Alcibiades, 110 n., 144, 213 n., 597. 

Bust of, 261 n. 
Alcimus, Cape, 378, 380 n. 
Alciphron, ii, 74. 



Alcippe, 539. 

AlcnuBon, house of, 479. 

Alcmieonid», ii. 39, 44. 

Alcmene, altar of, 134. 

Alcyoneus bound by Hercules, sculp- 
ture in the Theseium, 510. 

Alexander, conquests of, 18. His sta- 
tue at Athens, 118. 

Alegrana, or Legrana Met6khi, ii. 66. 

Aliki (Habe), ii. 23, 24, 55. 

Alopece, demus, 442 ; u. 184. Temple 
ot Venus at, 31. 

Alphabets of Phoenicia, Greece, and 
Italy, 451, 452. 

Alphitopolis Stoa or meal-baz4r, erected 
by Pericles, 382. 

aXoTfj, 101. 

Altars of various deities in Athens, 489. 

Amarysia, festival, ii. 41. 

Amasia, native town of Strabo, 32. 

Amaxanteis, demus, ii. 184k 

Amazones, legends of their invasion of 
Attica, 108 n., 165, 232, 233. Sculp- 
tures of, 151, 543. Paintings of, 121, 
125. 

Amazoneium, 232, 490. 

Ambelakia, village in Salamis, iL 170, 
171. 

Ambel6kipo, village, 283. ii. 31. 

Amelesi^ras, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Ammonius, his book " on altars,** 36 n. 

Amphiale, promontory, ii. 164. 

Amphiaraus, statue of, at Athens, 1 16. 
Temple of, in the Oropia, ii. 116 
seq. Fountain of, 117. Baths of, 
118 n. 

Amphictyon, son of Deucalion, king of 
the Athenians, 2. Image of. 111. 

Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, ii. 
117. His oracle at Mallus, 117 n. 

Amphipolis, 464. 

Amphitrite, 126. 

Amphitrope, demus, ii. 13, 71, 184, 274. 

Amurath II., sultan, 73, 74. 

Anaceium, or temple of the Dioscuri, 
12, 126, 252, 261, 267, 268, 269, 394. 

Anacreon, statue of, 151, 353. 

Anacseis, demus, ii. 185. 

Anagvrasii, demus, ii. 56, 184. 

Anaphlystii, demus, ii 13, 25, 51, 59, 
185. 

An&vyso, met6khi, ii. 59. 

Anchesmus, mount, 177, 204, 205, 208 
n. Identity with Lycabettus, 205, 
210 ; ii. 6. 

Andocides, on the garrison and defences 
of Athens, 419 n. 

difipidt, 109 n. 

Androgens, death of^ 366. Altar of, 
369. 

Andron, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Andronicus of Cyrrhus,his Horologium, 
in the New Agora, 26, 190, 218. See 
Horologium. 

Androtion, Athenian historian, 37 n. 
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4iv£fAOV9, crroitt, 190. 

Angele, demus, ii. 76, 183. 

Annydrus, or the lesser Hymettus, ii. 3. 

Ancyleis, demus, ii. 183. 

ai/o), Kdrm^ 243, 267 n., 361. 

Antaeus and Hercules, sculpture in the 

Theseium, 503. 
Antenor, statues of Harmodius and Aris- 

togeiton by, 117. 
Anthemocritus, tomb of, 228, 293. Sur- 
mounted by a statue, ii. 134. His 

death, 150. 
Anthemion, son of Diphilus, dedication 

in the Acropolis by, 354. 
Antigonis, Athenian tribe, 25 ; ii. 12, 

181. 
Antigonus, king, 25, 118 n. ; ii. 32. 
Antisonus and Demetrius, statues of, in 

a chariot, 118 n. Tribes named from, 

ii. 12. 
Antigonus Gonatas, 406. 
Antigonus Carystius, 127 n., 205 n. 
Antinous, statues and pictures of, 28. 
Antioch, city, noticed by Pausanias, 30. 
Antiochis, Athenian tribe, ii. 12, 13. 
Antiochus, eponymus of a tribe, 115; 

ii. 11. His statue, i. 115. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 25, 41 n., 117, 

495, 514. 
Antiope the Amazon, tomb of, 107, 

446 n. 
Antipater places a garrison in Munychia, 

404. His death, 405. 
Antiquities of Athens, modem history 

of the, 88 seq. 
Antiouities of Greece, 97, 99, 100, 100 n. 

353, et passim. 
Antisthenes, 134 n. 
Antonines, state of Athens in their times, 

27, 46, 60, 485. 
Antoninus Pius, 28 n. 
Antonius, Marcus, 21, 22, 42. Colossal 

statues of, 349. 
Apelles, painter, 46. 
Apellicon, his library, 41. 
Aphidna, town and demus, ii. 7, 13, 17, 

19, 21, 185. Demi of the Aphidnaea, 

122. 
Aphidnus, friend of Theseus, ii. 19. 
Aphrodite. See Venus. 
Aphrodisium, Port, 368 n., 373, 376, 
^ 381, 392. 
a<^vt}, 397 n. 
Apollo, statue of, 116. Statues of, by 

Calamis and Leochares, 113 ; by £u- 

bulides, 110. Cave of, 140^ 159, 356. 

His statue moved toCon8tantinople,57. 

Apollo Alexicacus, 113. Amycheus, 

503 n. Delphinius, 4, 57, 132, 273. 

Epicurius, 114 n. Lycius, 134. Mu- 

sagetes, 1 10. Pamopius, statue of, by 

Phidias, 151, 353. Patrons, 4, 113, 

213 n. Temple of, 113, 242, 299, 

572. Statue of, by Euphranor, 113. 



A. Pythius, 4, 113 n. Temple of, near 
the Olympieium, 9, 273. Statue of, 
132. A. Ayvtc^, ii. 35. Temple of 
A. at PrasisB, 72. Of A. Delius at Ma- 
rathon, 99. Of A. Pythius at (Enoe, 
on the frontier of Bceotia, 99 n., 130. 
Altar of A. Paeon in the Amphiara- 
eium, 116. Temple of, at Dhafni, in 
the Sacred Way, 137, 145, 152. Ora- 
cle of; see Delphi. 

Apollodorus, his defence of Perinthus, 
696. 

Apollonieis, demus, ii. 181, 185. 

diro^to-Koo'ui/ijyJs, 54 n. 

Apost61us, skala of, ii. 10, 113, 114. 
Torrent near it, 123. 

diroTctxt<r/iia, 391. 

Aqueduct of Hadrian, 99, 202, 277. 

Arabia visited by Pausanias, 29. 

Arakli, modem village, 42. 

Araphenii, demus, ii. 23, 24, 76, 185. 

Aratus, 407, 428. 

'Ap/Sai/trat, 77. 

Arcadius, Greek emperor, edicts of, 55, 

Arcesilaus, picture of Leosthenes and 

his chiltfren in the Peirseeus, by, 367. 
Archedemus, the Nymphseum of, u. 57. 
Archelaus, his retreat into Munychia, 

410. 
aipxiia, 113 n., 114 n., 115 n., 243. 
Archeptolemus, 13 n. 
Archidamus invades Attica, 466, 601 n.; 

ii. 5, 36, 98. 
Architecture, Athenian, 9iQ, 103, 104, 

513, 528, 573. Remarks on Greek, 

334,336. 
Archives of Athens, 243* 

dpX^^^i 491. 

dpYiTcicTa)!', 341 n. 

Ardettus, ancient Court, 233, 360. 

Areiopagus, hill and court of justice, 
160, 161, 165, 181, 241, 242, 356, 539. 

Areus, king of Sparta, 406. 

Argades, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Argaliki, mount, ii. 79, 102. Torrent 
from, 84, 88, 102. Heracleium at the 
foot of, 84, 98. 

Argos, 10. Theatre of, 323. 

'ApyupoKOTTeioi/, 490. 

Ariadne, painting of, in the temple of 
Bacchus, 138. 

Ariobarzanes II. repairs the Odeium of 
Pericles, 26, 139 n. 

Arista^ras of Miletus, ii. 225 n. 

Aristeides, 7, 459. His sepulchre at 
Phalerum, 396. His conduct at Ma- 
rathon, ii. 208, et seq. His choragic 
dedication and inscription, 185 n. 

Aristeides, his picture of Bacchus, 47 n. 

iv dpt(rTef>a, iv de^i?, 324, 325 n. 

Aristion besieged in Athens by Sylla, 
138 n., 154 n., 290. 

Aristocles, sculptures by, ii. 75 n. 

Aristogeiton and Hannodius,^ statues of. 
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in the Old Agora, 221, 239, 241, 244; 

by Antenor, 117 ; by Critiiu and 

Nesiotes, 117, 147 n. 
Aristomachns, heroum of^ 489. 
AristopbaneB, bis allnrions to Atbenian 

topograpby, 179, 190 n., 215 n,, 305 n., 

347, 3& n., 350 n., 395 n., 423 : ii. 

64, 87. 
Aristotle, coneeaiiing Hippodamns of 

Miletus, 13. library of^ 41. His 

disciples, tbe Peripatetics, 134 n. 

Allusions to, 274 n. 
Armeni, mount, ii. 124 n. 
Arpath6ni, island, ii. 165. 
Amaon, bouse of, its dominion in 

Athens, 71, 72. 
Arrepbone, 155, 156 n., 275. 
Arsenal of Peiroeus, 20, 365, 392. 
Arsinoe, statue of, 118, 240. 
Art, causes of tbe perfection of Greek, 

104. 454, 455. 
Artapn ernes, portrait of, in tbe PoDcile, 

123 n. Stable of the horses of, ii. 93, 

96, His command in the expedition 

against Greece, 203. 
Artemis, temple of the Thracian, in 

Munychia, 395. 
Artemis Eucleia, 119 n. 
Artemisia of HalicamassuB, her conduct 

at Salamis, ii. 257 seq. 
Artemisium, in Euboea, ii. 241. 
Asbestus or Amiantus, 154. 
Ascalus, son of Hymenasus, founder of 

Ascalon, 475. 
As&ni, tumuli and ruins near, ii. 48, 55. 
Asclepieium, 140. 

Asbtaroth, or Venus Urania, 120 n. 
Asiatic Greece, 31, 37, 97. Conquest 

of, by the Romans, 39. Robbed of 

sculptures and statues by order of 

Nero, 43, 45. Statues transferred 

from thence to Constantinople, 49. 
Asine, now Iri, 84. 
Aslin Limani (Port Peineeus), 371. 
Asopus, river, ii. 112. Mouth of tbe, 114. 
Aspergillifer, a statue by Lycius in the 

Acropolis, 346. 
Astarte, or Venus Urania, 120 n. 
darrri tXaioy 155 n., 339 n. 
Astic gate, or Pylon Asticus, 121, 263, 

256, 257 n. 
Asty, walls of the, 225, 272, 275, 432— 

436, 448. On the eastern and north- 
eastern side of brick, 436 n. Present 
vestiges of them, 225, 276, 436 n., 
448. Elxtent and circuit of them, 

437. Repaired by Justinian, 55. 
*A<rrol or 'A<rT«i«, tribe, ii. 12. 
AstypalsBa, cape, ii. 53, 59. 
Atalante, island in the strait of Salamis, 

364. 
Ateneis, demus, ii. 1 85. 
Athensea, festival, in the twelve Attic 

cities, 2. 
Athenais, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 



'A0i$vif<riir, Iv *ABfi»ai9, ii. 43 n. 

'Adijpdty n ipidia t^, 58 n. 

Athene. See Minerva. 

Atbenian people, statue of^ by Lyson, 
114. 

Athenian litoature, in the era of the 
Antonines, ii. 82 n. 

Athenians retire to Salamis on the Per- 
sian invasion, ii. 149. Their ancient 
contest with tbe M^arenses for that 
island, 168. Their preparations against 
the Persians, and Dattle of Marathon, 
205 seq. 

Athenians, tomb of the, at Marathon, ii. 
99, 100. Their genoals at Marathon, 
205 seq. The Greek commanders 
at Salamis, 253, &c. 

Athens, early history of, 1, 5, 6, 8, 172. 
Described by Thucydides, 172. Taken 
by Xerxes, 11, 12, 157. Rebuilt, 12. 
Its population, 618—623. Naval 
power of, 11, 16, 363, 415, 464. Its 
narbours and triremes, 17, 18, 231, 
392, 395 n., 397,398,465,468. Mu- 
nychia considered as the maritime 
citadel of, 401 — 403. Its army and 
the expense of it, 467. Annual reve- 
nue 01, 17 n., 458 seq. 465. Under 
tbe government of Demetrius Phale- 
rus, 19. Its investment by Philip, son 
of Demetrius, 20. Its revolt in the 
reign of Augustus, 22. By whom 
plundered of works of art, 40, 56, 58. 
Its sculptures carried to Constantino- 
ple, 48, 49, 56, 57. Its splendour in 
tbe time of the Antonines, 27, 60. 
Favoured by Constantine the Great, 
49. And by Julian, 50. Heathen 
religion and mytholc^ of the Athe- 
nians, 1, 35, 236, 301, 452, 540, 542, 
et passim. Pi^an rites in its tem- 
ples, until the reign of Theodo- 
sius, 49. Menaced by the Goths, 51, 
52. Visited by Alaric, 53. Escapes 
pillage by Genseric, 54. Imperial 
edicts against sacrifices, not enrorced 
at, 55. Its later Platonic school of 
philosophy, 62. Its first bishop Dio- 
nvsius, a disciple of St. Paul, 60. 
Conversion of its temples into churches 
60 — 62. Peaceable demeanour of its 
Christian inhabitants, 61. Its mar- 
tyrs, 60. Leon Sgurds repulsed from, 
68. Is conferred as a duchy upon Otho 
de la Roche, 69. Bishop Michael 
Choniates replaced by a Roman eccle- 
siastic, 69. The city reduced to its 
modem limits, 69 n. Hugh and Wal- 
ter de Brienne, and Roger Deslau, 
dukes of, 70. The duchy of Athens 
and Ne6patra an appanage of the 
house of Arragon, 71, /2. Governed 
bv the Florentine family of Acciaju- 
oil, 72—75. Seized by Mehmet the 
Second, 75. Captured by Morosini, 
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80 — 84. Abandoned by tbe Vene- 
tians, 84. Its condition, at the ter- 
mination of the dark ages of Europe, 
78. Description of, by a Greek of the 
fifteenth century, 47o. Unknown to 
Europe in the sixteenth, 88, 94. Ri- 
Yahj with Megara and .^sina, ii. 167. 

Athmoneis, demus, ii. 41, 1§3. 

Athos, Mount, ii. 203, 204. 

Atossa, mother of Xerxes, ii. 252. 

Attalis, Athenian tribe, 25, 239; ii. 12, 
181. 

Attains, king of Pergamus, 20. Epo- 
nymus of a tribe, 116. His statue, 
116, 485. Dedications by him, 348, 
349. Garden of, in the Academy, 
602. His alliance with the Athe- 
nians, ii. 12. 

*AT(Jti««, 36 n. 

Atthis, daughter of Cranaus, 2. Attic 
tribe, ii. 11. 

*ATTiKd ypdfiuara^ 110, 

Attic songs, 117 n., 339 n. 

Attic letters, i. 116. ii. 58 n., 178 n. 

Attica, early religious worship of, 2. 
The twelve cities of, 2, 4 n., 5. Kin^ 
of, 3, 538, 539. Homer^s allusions to 
its history, 5. Invaded by Xerxes 
and Mardonius, 9, 277. Colonies from, 
established in Italy, 453. Modem 
vernacular language of, 70. Silver 
mines of, 363 ; ii. 3, 48, 65. Gec^ra- 
phy of, ii. 1, et seq. Its mountains, 
2 — 6, 65, 133. Rivers and torrents, 
7—10, 24, 66, 71, 79, 80, 112, 123. 
Geographical division of, 13, 24, 77. 
Tribes of, 11, 12, 183 seq. The 
twelve Ionic cities of, 18 — 30. Demi 
of; see Demi. Fortresses of, 21, 37, 
124, 126, 132. Coast of, 65, 67, 71, 
103. Woods and Forests of, 104. 

Augustus pardons the Athenians, 21 — 
23, 213. His reign, 514. Removes 
some dedications from the temple at 
Tegea, 42. Propylaum, or portico of, 
218, 253. His policy and government, 
42, 353. 

Auridffi, demus, ii. 185. 

Aurora carrying away Cephalus, statues, 

Autochthon, Attic tribe, ii. 1 1. 
Autolycus, the pancratiast, statue of, by 

Leochares, 128. 
" Axiochus," Platonic dialogue of, 276, 

277,446. ^^ 8 ^ ^ 

Azenieis, demus, ii. 183. Valley of, 61. 

Bay of, 66. 
a^ovM, 127. 

Babin, le pere, his description of Athens, 
91,92,94,480. 

Bacchus, 286, 346. Temple of, in the 
Asty, 12, 137, 173, 284 sea. Tem- 
ple of, near the Academy, 361. Thea- 
tre of, 10, 17, 137 n., 18*3. Statue of, 
in the Gigantomachia of the Acropo- 



lis, 349. In the Asclepieium, 141. In 
the Odeium, 119. Painting of, car- 
ried to Rome, 47 n. Statue of, by 
Thymilus, 137. Statue of, by Alcar 
menes, 137. EUeuthereus, statue of, 
137. Sanctuary of B. Melpomenua, 
110. Orthius, altar of, 488. Feast 
of, and sacrifice of a goat to, ii. 3 n. 
B. Cissus, 35. B. Melpomenus, 35. 
Bacchus instructing Icarius, mythus 
of; 104. j^ithets of, 137 n. ; ii. 137 n. 

gaXaveta, 486. 
•arathrum, 491. 

Barbara, St., cape of, ii. 171. 

Basileius, stoa. 111, 236—241. 

Bate, demus, ii. 185. 

Baths at Athens, 484, 486. 

Batrachius, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 
360. 

Bazar, modern, and ancient Agora com- 
pared, 225, 487 n. 

BiPaitii9 KXeurrd, 269. 

JBei, hamlet, ii. 79, 90. 

Belbina, island, ii. 53, 62. 

Belikas, village, ii. 43. 

Bellerophon watering Pegasus, metope, 
543, 544. 

Bellona, statue of, by the sons of Praxi- 
teles, 116. 

fl^/ia, Ta, 82 n., 180,517. 

Bendis, temple of, or Bendideium, 385, 
395. Festival of the Bendideia, 567. 

Berenice, statue of, 118, 240, Wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 181. 

Berenicidse, demus, li. 181, 185. 

Berisades, statue of, 491. 

Besseeis, demus, 494, 497. U. 13, 66, 
186. Forest of Besa, 66, 

Blaute, 491. 

BXoxoi, 77. 

Bocarus, or Bocalias, rivulet in Salamis, 
ii. 169. 

Boeotia, its ^olic dialect, ii. 111. Its 
frontier with Attica, 128, 129. Wars 
of the Boeotians, 128, 129. Question 
as to a demus of, 197. 

Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, go- 
verns northern Greece, 67. Confers 
the duchy of Athens on Otho de la 
Roche, 69. Invades Eubcea, 69, fails 
before Nauplia and the Acrocorinthus, 
69. 

Booksellers, Athenian, 487. 

Boreas, fabled to have aided the Athe- 
nian fleet, 135. Sanctuary of, near 
the IlisBus, 135 n. 

Boy with ballotting vases, picture in the 
Propylsea, 144. 

^v<rrpo^rid6vy 127 n. 

ptafioi, 279 n. 

/SdOpov, 602. 

Brauron, town, ii. 17. Demus, 186. Its 
position near Vra6na, 22, 24, 72. 
Temple of Diana at, 72. 

Brauronia, northern district of Paralia, 
ii.24. 
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/Sperac, 676. 

Brilessus, or Brilettos, mountain of At- 
tica, 210. ii. 4, 78, 104. 

Broodsted, chevalier, references to, 86, 
537, 543 n, 

Brutus and Cassius allied with the Athe- 
nians, 21, 118 n. Statues of, 21 n. 

Bucoleium, 360. 

Budorum, fortress in Salamis, ii. 174. 

Budorus, mountain, ii. 173, 174. 

Buffaloes of Greece, ii. 94 n. 

Buleuterium, or council-house of the 
Four Hundred, 114, 237, 243. 

Bulcaiians overrun Greece, 77. 

Bull, statue of, in the Acropolis, 147. 

Butadffi, pictures of the, 5/8. Demus, 
153 ; u. 186. 

Butea, altar of, 153, 578. Descendants 
of, hereditary priests of Minerva and 
Neptune, 153 n. Head of, proverb 
relating to it, 122 n. 

Buyati, source of the Cephissus at, iL 
123. 

Byzantine historians of the twelfth cen- 
tury, 57, 77. 

C»neus, sculpture of, 511. 

Caesar, C. Julius, pardons the Athenians, 

21. Makes donations to Athens, 21, 

22, 213. Restores Corinth, 21 n., 28 n. 
Caesar, Lucius, grandson of Augustus, 

212 n., 214. 
Calades, statue of, 116. 
Calamis, sculptor, 46. His statue of 

Apollo, llo. His Venus Leaena, 

145. His Victory without Wiugs, 

532. 
Calamites, heroum of, 489. 
Calenus, Q. Fuiius, sent by Caesar to 

Athens, 410. 
Callia, fountain, &c. on Mount Hy- 

mettus, 283 ; ii. 9. 
Callichorum, a well ^t Eleusis, ii. 158, 

159. 
Callias, statue of, ] 16. Dedication by, 

152. 
Callicrates, architect of Pericles, 27, 

425. 
Callimachus, polemarch, portrait of, in 

the PoBcile, 122. His death at Marar 

thon, ii. !205. 
Callimachus,* sculptor, 334 n. His golden 

lamp of Miherva Polias, 154. In- 
ventor of tbe Corinthian order, 334 n. 
Callimachaa, poet, ii. 87 n. 
Callinicus, son of Antiochus of Com- 

magene, 495, 496. 
Callippus, painting of, by Olbiades, 114. 
Callirrhoe, statue of, 540. See Ennea- 

crunus. 
Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, statue of, 

in the Acropolis by Deinomenes, 151, 

353. 
Callistratus, Athenian topographer, 36 n. 
Calos, sculptor, 161 n. Tomb of, 140, 

288, 295. 



Calydonian boar, tusks of the, 42 n. 
Cange, Du, History of Constantinople 

by, 69, 
Cantharus, nort. 373--376, 400. Its 

arsenal, 392. Rendered useless by 

alluvial deposit, ii. 8. 
Carinas, Secundus, agent of Nero, 45. 
Carpasian flax (Amiantus), 154. 
Carpion, his treatise on the Parthenon, 

37 n. 
Carrey, Jacques, his drawings made at 

Athens, 92 to 94, 536, 541. Pre- 

served in the Royal Library at Paris, 

92. Copies in the British Museum, 

92, 541 n. 
Carthi^e taken by the Romans, 21. 
Caryatides of the Erechtheium, 87, 342, 

343, 577 ; ii. 162. 
Cassander, power of, overthrown, 25. 

Re-estabUshed, 408, 429 n. 
Cassandra, painting in the Poecile of, 

122. 
Caverns, sacred at Athens, 169, 303, 

357, 529. 
Cea, island, 22. 
Cebris, archonship of, 603. 
Cecropia, 5—8, 142, 159, 297—310; ii. 

17, 30 n. The territory of, 37. An 

Attic tribe, ii. 11. See Acropolis. 
Cecropidae, 3. 

Cecropis, Attic tribe, ii. 11, 14. 
Cecropium, 344, 580. 
Cecrops, king of Attica, 1 — 3. Epony- 

mus of a tribe, 116; ii. 11. His star 

tue, i. 116. Doubts of Sir I. Newton 

as to, 3 n. Doubts of Pausanias as to, 

116 n. Place of sepulture of, 580. 

Further allusions to, li. 30 n. 
Cedi, demus, ii. 188. 
Ceiriadaa, demus, ii. 188. 
Celaenae, a synonym of Melaenae, ii. 

132 n. 
Cemetery, of Athens, ii. 32. 
Centaurs. Painting of their combats, 

125. Sculptures of the same, 504, 

511, 541, 543. 
Cepi (K^irot), or the Gardens, 133, 

274. 
Cephale, demus, ii. 76, 180, 188. 
Cephallenia, island, 26 ; ii. 138. 
Cephalus, statue of, in tbe Parthenon, 

112, 638. 
Cephalus carried off by Aurora, statues, 

111. Colony of Cephallenia, ii 138. 
Cephisia, town and demus, ii. 17, 22, 

40, 188. 
Cephisodorus, tomb of, ii. 135, 141. 
Cephisodotus, statues by, 116 n., 367 n. 
Cephissus, river of the Athenian plain, 

164, 197, 202, 397. Crossed the 

Long Walls, 418. Plain of the, 211. 

Bridge and ford of the, 418. Statue 

of, 540. Sources and course of, ii. 

7, 8, 123, 139 seq. Monuments near 

it, 136. Altar to, 117. 
Cephissus, Eleusinian, ii. 11, 139, 149, 
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154. Ancient mounds against its in- 
undations, 155. 

Ceramic vases, designs of^ &c., 454, 
537 n. 

Cerameicae gate, or Dipylnm, 224, 227, 
594. See Dipylum. 

Cerameicus, derivation of the name, 
HI. 

Cerameicus, inner, 163, 221, 222, 227, 
236, 485. Statues in, 21 n., 40, 221. 
Dromus of, 221, 226, 256. Triple 
separation of the dromus, 256. 

Cerameicus, outer, 195, 221, 234,237, 
362, 593—602. 

Ceramenses, demns, 220, 222, 440, 441 ; 
ii. 180, 188. 

Ceramus, son of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
111. 

Cerata, Mount, and its pass, it 154. 

Cerberus, 503. 

Cercyon and Theseus, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 503. 

Ceres, 3, 483. Temple of, at Phalerum, 
12, 368, 397. C. Chloe, temple of, 
142, 302, 304. C. and Proserpine, 
temple of, 119, 171, 249, 281, 296. 
Dedication to them, 306. Statues 
of them and of lacchus by Praxiteles, 
109, 110. C. Enchlous, 304 n. C. 
Mysia, temple of, ii. 52. C. Thes- 
mophorus, 54. C. and Proserpine, 
temple in the Sacred Way, 136. C. 
Temple of, at Eleusis, 159, 162. 

Cettii, demus, ii. 188. 

Chabrias, statue of, 491. 

Chaeroneia, battle of, 607. 

Chalceinus and Dsetus, mythus of, ii. 
138. 

Chalcidenses and Bceotians defeated by 
the Athenians, 159. 

Chalcocondyles, Laonicus, 73. 

Chalcodon, heroum of, 233, 234. 

XaXKiia^ festival in honour of Vulcan, 
ii. 42. 

Champlite, familv of, in the Mor6a, 68. 

Chandler. Ihr., his travels in Greece, 
43 n., 98, 326 n., 341 n., 435 n., 541. 
Sent to Athens by the Dilettanti 
society, 97. Topographical observa- 
tions of, ii. 82 n. 85 n. 

Charicles, architect, ii. 137 n. 

Chariot, brazen, dedicated out of the 
spoiU of Euboea, 159, 348. 

Charmus, his altar to love, 599. 

Chastieis, demus, ii. 124, 195. 

XnM, 371 n., 372. 

XtTcbv irodnpniy or <rrddt<n^ 132 n., 399, 
543. 

Choerilus, traffic author, 247. 

Chitonii, doubtful demus, ii. 202. 

ChoUeidee, demus, ii. 59, 195. 

Choma, in Peineeus, 392. 

Choniates, Michael, bishop of Athens, 
69. 

Choragic monuments, 185, 187, 273, 
286 n. 



Choragic inscriptions, 186. 

Chori, victorious, 185, 187, 284. 

XCtf/otti of Attica, ii. 12, 13, 37 n. 

Yctf/otov, ^C0/E>ta, 274. 

Uhristianity, established in Greece, 62. 

ChristiaDS, numerous in the cities of 
Asia SOnor, 49. Edicts to repress 
their excesses, 59. Of Athens, ol. 

Chronometrical instruments at Athens, 
219, 220. 

Chrysippus of Soli, statue of, 124. 

X^ovtoi dtol, 482 seq. 

Churches of Athens : The Parthenon, 
62, 480. Meffili Panaffhia, 92, 259. 
Panaghla on tne Rock, &2. St. John 
at the Columns, 93. St. Dionysius, 
165. Panaghia Spili6tissa, 188. St. 
Georffe, of Mount Anchesmus, 204. 
Gorgopiko, 92, 262 n. Aghia Marina, 

Cicero, M. T., bis visit to Athens, 196 n. 
602 n. 

Cilia, ancient temple at, 5 n. 

Cimon, 7, 14, 424, 460, 529, 633, 597. 
His public buildings, 13, 14, 125, 
498. Dedicates mares of brass, 625. 

Cimonian urall of the Acropolis, 311, 
349, 629, 530. 

Cicynneis demus, ii. 188. 

Cippi, or sepulchral columns, ii. 88. 

Cinaco of Aucona, his Athenian inscrip^ . 
tions, 88. His MS. in the Barberint 
palace at Rome, 496. 

Cissus, an epithet of Bacchus, ii. 35^ 
36. 

Cith»ron, mountain, ii. 2. The boun- 
dary of Attica and Bceotia, 129. 

Citizenship, right of, in Attica, ii. 12, 14, 
180, 181. 

Claudius, emperor, restores the Cupid of 
Lysippus to Thespis, 43. 

Cleidemus, Athenian historian, 37 n., 
232, 282. 

Cleisthenes, 7. His tomb, 595. In- 
creases the number of Attic tribes 
to ten, ii. 11. 

Cleodamus, engineer, 51. 

Cleoetas, statue by him in the Acropolis, 
148. Flourished in the age of Peri- 
cles, ii. 75. 

Cleomenes, kins of Sparta, ii. 129. 

Cleonsei, the, 595. 

Clepsydra, spring of water in Athens, 
169, 170, 191, 293, 398. 

Clepsydrae (water-clocks), at Athens, 
191, 220. 

Cnidus, Athenian naval victonr at, 16, 
17, 368. Three temples of Venus at, 
368. Statue of Venus at, 56. 

Codrus, king of Athens, 136. 

Cosle, demus, 442 ; ii. 31, 188. 

Coins, Greek, 96, 133 n., 170, 187, 472. 
One representing the Parthenon above 
the theatre, 187. One representing 
the Cave of Pan, statue of Minerva 
Promachus, &c. 170,350. OfPhera; 
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in Theesaly, u. 58 n. Of Attica, 
65. 
Colias, Cape, 369. This promontory 

now called rpcis Ilupyot, ii. 51. 
Coloneis, demus, 219 n., 220 n., ii. 32. 

189. 
GolonuB Hippeius, or the Sacred, 197, 
219, 255. Route from it to Thebes, 
ii. 152, 153 n. 
Colonus AgorBBUs, or Misthius, 219, see 

note, 220 n., 255, 602 n. 
Colljtus, coma and demus, 440 to 443. 

Street of, 446. The demus, ii. 189. 
Colossi of Rhodes, Rome, &c., 129. 
Com», or wards, of Athens, 440. 
Commerce and trade of Athens, 214, 
382. Of the Agora, 216. Of Greece, 
413. 
Comnena, Anna, history written by, 

77. 
CoDon, 16, 368. Rebuilds the Long 
Walls, 17, 108. Builds a temple of 
Venus, 368. Statues of, 112, 148. 
Monument of, 598. 
Constans, emperor, 50. 
Constantine adorns his capital with 
works of Grecian art, 48, 57. Named 
strateguB of Athens, 49. Shows fa- 
vour to the Athenians, 50. His reli- 
gious creed, 481. State of art in his 
i^e, 58. A colossal Apollo from 
Phrygia converted into a statue of 
Coustantine, 57 n. 
Constantinople, statues removed from 
Greece and Asia Minor to, 47 to 49, 
57, 58. Greek literature in the dark 
ages confined to, 64. Franks destroy 
the works of art at, 66, 67. Reco- 
vered by Michael Palasologus, 69. 
Acts of the Synod of, 65 n. 
Constantius overthrows some of the 

paffan temples, 48. 
Conthyleis, demus, ii. 189. 
Cophus, port at Peirseeus, 389, 400. 
Coorii, demus, ii. 189. 
Core. See Proserpine. 
Corinth, 10. Its conquest and restora- 
tion by the Romans, 21. Small am- 
phitheatre at, 184 n. Taken by the 
dukes of Athens, 71. Its sources of 
water, ii. 172 n. 
Corinthians, militaiy enterprises of the, 
ii. 130. Their share in the sear fight 
of Salamis, 171. Epigram in honour 
of the Corinthians who fell in that 
battle, 172 n. 
Corsica, visited by Pausanias, 30. 
Corsini, his catalogue of the Demi, ii. 

178. 
Koptovtia^ peninsula near Prasiss, ii. 274. 
Council-house of the Two Hundred. See 

Buleuterium. 

Corydalleis, demus, 364. 

Corydallus, mount, 205, 364 ; ii. 3. The 

demus, 3, 14, 49, 189. Vestiges of a I 

fortress, 49. Passes of, 143. ' 



Corynetes, 503 n. 

Cossutius, Jtoman architect, 514. 

CothocidflB, demus, ii. 188. 

Cranais, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Cranaus, his statue in the Parthenon, 

539. 
Craterus, his paintion of comedians in 

the Pompeium, ] 08 n. 
Cratinus, comic poet, on the Enneacru- 
nus and Ilissus, 174. His allusion to 
Pericles, 461. To the ostracism of 
Thuc;rdides, 462. 
Creon, li. 151. 

Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, 3, 159. 
Crioeis, demus, ii. 189. 
Critius, joint sculptor of the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristo^eiton, 117. 
And of Epicharinus, 14/ n. 
Crocon, palace of, ii. 139. 
Crommyon, sow of, 503. 
Cronus and Rhea, temple of, 130. 
Cropidas, demus, ii. 43, 189. 
Crusaders make a partition of Greece, 

67. 
Crusius, Martin, professor at Tubingen, 

author of Turko-Grsecia, 89, 200. 
Cupid, statue of in bronze, at Thespiae, 
by Lysippus, 42. Destroyed by fire 
at Rome, 44 n. Cupid of -Myndus 
taken to Constantinople, 56. By 
Thymilus, 137. By Praxiteles, at 
Thespise, 137 n. Sanctuary of Cupid 
Psithyrus, 142 n., 488. Altar and 
statue of Love in the Academy, 599, 
600. 
Cyameites, temple of, ii, 137, 142, 
Cybele, or the Earth, 482. 
Cycala, demus, ii. 179, 189. 
Cychreia, an ancient name of Salamis, ii. 

166. 
Cychreus, reputed son of Neptune, ii. 
166. His temple at Salamis, 169, 
171. 
Cycloborus, torrent, 492. 
Cyclopes, 456, 
Cyclopian masonry, 456. 
Cydnus. slain by Hercules, sculpture in 

the Acropolis, 157, 603. 
Cydantidae, demus, ii. 189. 
CydathensDeis, demus, 440, 443 ; ii. 147, 

148 n., 189. 
Cylon, statue of, 157, 585. His usur- 
pation and murder, 160 n., 358 n. 
The Cylonium, 358. 
Cynsegeirus, portrait of, in the Poecile, 

123 n. 
Cynic philosophers, 134 n. 
Cynnioae, a yii/ov, ii. 274. 
Cynnis, son of Apollo, ii. 274. 
Cynosarges, 133, 134 n., 274, 276. Its 
situation, 277, 442. Gate leading to, 
named the Diomeise, 446. 
Cynosuiu, promontory of Marathon, ii. 

78, 80. 
Cyrteidse, demus, ii. 189. 
Cyrus, 468 n. 
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CvtberuB, town and demiu, ii. 17, 24, 
28,189. 



Daedalidae, demus, ii. 42, 186. 

Daedalus, his flisht to Crete, 140. His 
jealousy of Calos, son of Perdix, 140, 
n. Allusions to his works, 154. The 
chair o^ 579. 

Damaratus, his Corinthian colony at 
Tarquinia, 453. 

Damascius, his life of Isidorus, 62 n. 

Damastes, ii. 139 n. 

D&rdheza, village, ii. 71. 

Datis, portrait of, in the Pcecile, 123 n. 
Commander of the Persian armament 
against Athens, ii. 203. 

Dawkins, and Wood, Messrs., their 
discovery of inscriptions in Attica, 
ii. 82. 

Deceleia, fortress and demus, ii. 8, 17, 
18, 186. Near Tat6y, 18. Com^ 
manded a pass of Mount Pames, 21 , 
123. 

Deigma, or Exchange, S82. 

Deine, whirlpool on the coast of Argolis, 
483. 

Deinomenes, sculptor, 151, 353. 

Deiradiotas, demus, ii. 76, 186. 

DeliasUe, ii. 131. 

DeUum, now DhiHsi, ii. 112, 113. 

Delphi, its treasury plunder^ hy Sylla, 
41. Sculptures and statues at, plun- 
dered by Nero, 44, 46. Dedications 
from the Persian spoils at, 57 n. Star 
tue of Apollo at, 57. Temple of, 
336, 471. The Delphic oracle, 3, 
115, 127, 134, 144, 153, 310, 498; 
ii. 138. Mission of the Theoria to, 
ii. 99 n., 127, 131. 

Delphinium, 132. A va^v, or roofed 
edifice, 273. 

Delphinium, one of the Ten Courts, 161. 

Delphinium, harbour, ii. 113, 115. 

HKtoi YaXfcai, 128 n. 

Dolus, tbe Olympieium in, 168 n. Trea- 
sure deposited m the temple of Apollo 
at, 459, 460. The Persians sacrifice 
on the altars of, ii. 204. 

Demades, 491. 

Demeter and Core, temple of, ii. 73 n. 

Demetrias, Athenian tribe, 25; ii. 12, 
181. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, his administra- 
tion at Athens, 19. Is expelled by 
D. Poliorcetes, 405. His statues, 
354. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes besieees Muny- 
chia, 405, 429. Liberates Athens, 1&, 
405. Takes and garrisons Museium, 
239, 405, 434. His statue with his 
father Antigonus in a chariot, 118 n. 
Eponjrmns of a tribe, ii. 12. 

Dbmi. The maritime of Athens, 376. 
Of the Asty, 440 seq. Of the Plain 
of Athens, ii. 31 seq. Of the southern 



shore of Attica, 50 seq. Of the 
eastern districts of Attica 67 seq. 
Of the north-eastern frontier, 122 seq. 
Westward of the plain of Athens, 
134 seq. On the shore of the Bay 
of Eleusis, 164. Alphabetical Cata- 
logue of the Demi, 177— -202, 275. 
Not ascertained or doubtful names of 
demi, 194 seq. 

Demiades gate, or Dipylum, 224. 

Demeter. See Ceres. 

Demochares, statue of, in the Pryta- 
neium, 128 n. 

Democracy, its progress at Athens, 6, 
8 seq. Emblematical painting of. 
Ha. 

Demon, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Demophon, king of Athens, 161. 

A^/uo9, proper names compounded of, 
ii. 75 n. 

Demosthenes, the orator, statue of, 116, 
245. His mention of the Propylaea, 
179, 316 n. Of the Metroum, 244. 
Of the price of com, 473. His repair 
of the city walls, 607. His ditchea 
at Peirseus, 400 n. 

Demosthenes, Athenian commander, 
597 n. 

Demus, [the people] statue by Leo- 
chares of, 368. 

Desjpotate of the West of Greece, 67, 

DeUcalion, deluge of, 131. Tomb of, 
near the Olympieium, 131. The re- 
puted founder of that tem^e, 513. 

i» dc^ia, kv dpttrrip^^ 324, o25 n. 

Dexippus, historian and rhetorician, 
51 n. 

Dhafni, pass of, 196, 197. Monastery 
of; 144. Temple of Anollo at, 145. 
Torrent in the pass, 153 n. 

Dhaskali6, anchorage, ii. 68. 

Dhilissi, the ancient Delium, ii. 112, 
113. 

Dhirofko, mountain, ii. 107. 

Dhionyso-Y uni, mountain near KuvaHL, 
ii. 274. 

Dhrako, (port Peineeus,) 371, 399, 400, 
402 n. 

Dhrakon6ria, salt lake, and ridge, in the 
Marathonia, ii. 94, 95, Cavern in 
Mount D., 96. 

Dials. 191, 219. 

Dervlsh-agfi, village, 202. 

Deshayes, M., his visit to Athens, 91. 

Deslau, Roger, duke of Athens, 71. 

Diacria, ii. 8, 30, 50. Demi of, 17, 77, 
103,121. 

Aiaicptot, or Aiaicpttv, 12. 

Diacria, Attic tribe, 11. 

ita/Attrov TflYos, 423, 425, 427, 431 n., 
433, 465. 

Diana and Apollo destroying the chil- 
dren of Niooe, statues of, 140. 

Diana Aflrotcra, temple and statue of, 
135, 2ol. D. Aristobula, temple of^ 
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13, 485. Buflt bj ThemiBfeocles, 163. 
D. Bntnronia, sanctuary and statne 
o<; 146, 347. D. Delphinia, 132 n. 
D. Kcpicala, 117 n. Diana or Hecate, 
periboluB and statue of, 361. D. 
Leucophryene, statue of, 152, 353. 
D. Lysizonus, sanctuary of, 488. D. 
Munychia, temple of, 368, 393. 
The Thracian D. or Bendis, 395, 396. 
D. Taoropolus, temple of, at Haln 
Araphenides, ii. 23, 72. D. Amary- 
sia, her festival at Athmonum, 41. 
D. Brauronia, 72. D. Colsnis, 73 n. 
Temple of, at Salamis, 169, 171, 241. 

iial^wfia^ 521. 

Dias, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Diipolia, festiyal, 148 n. 

Diitrephes, brazen statue oi, 145, 346. 
Basis and inscription, 145 n. 

Dilettanti society, 97, 341 n. 627. 

Diocharis, gate of the asty, 280, 445, 
446. 

Diocles, archonship of, 341 n. 

Diocletian, age of, 47. 

Diodorus, the topographer, 36 a., 463 ; 
ii. 177. 

Diodotus, sculptor, ii 110 n. 

Diomedes with the bow of PhUoctetes, 
picture in the Propylaea, 143. 

Diomeia, coma, demus, and suburb, 276, 
440 442* ii. 186. 

Diomein, gate of the asty, 276, 442, 445, 
446 ; ii. 27. 

Diomus, son of Collytas, 276, 442. 

Dionysia, festival, 137 n., 173. At Pei- 
meus, 392. 

Dionysiac theatre, 10, 17, 26, 28, 137 n. 
24/. Statues of tra^c and comic 
poets in, 139. Scenic contests in, 
^. Its capacity, 189, 520. Dio- 
nysiac theatre of PeirBeeus, 391. Of 
Munychia, 394. 

Dionysius, son of Tiyphon, topographer 
of the Demi, ii. 1//. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, first bishop 
of Athens, 60. 

Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 60. 

Diphilus, statue of, 491. 

Dipylum, gate of the asty, 195, 196, 
445. Its position, 223, 436 ; called 
also the Thriasian gate, 223 ; the Ce- 
ramic gate 224 ; the Sacred gate, 224, 
229, and the Demiades, 224. 

Dioscuri, (Castor and Pollux,) 2. Their 
temple called Anaceinm, 12, 126 n., 
252, 262. Statues of them, 126. 
Paintinff of their marriages, by Polyg- 
notus, 126. Statues of their sons, 
Anaxis and Mnasinous, on horse- 
back, 126. Temple of, at Cephide, 
ii. 76. 

Dioscuri, sons of Xenophon, so called, 
329. 

AurtoTtipiov^ or sanctuary of Jupiter 
Soter, 348 n. 



Dium, city in Macedonia, 38. 

Domitian, emperor, 23. 

Dorians, worship of Apollo and Diony- 
sus by them, 2. 

Drachma, its weight, 471, 473. 

ipcLKctv^ 370 n. ; li. 95 n. 

ipofiot, 221, 280 n., 443, 485, 493. 

Drymus, town on Mount Cithieron, ii. 
133. 

Ducas, John, rdgns over E^irus and 
.ffitolia, 67. 

Aovpeco« 7inro«, 146 n., 354 n. 

Durius the horse, brazen colossal 
figure in the Acropolis, 146, 347. 

Dykes, ancient, of the EUeusinian Ce- 
phissus, ii. 155. 

Earth, temple of the, 12, 131 n., 161. 
Mother of Antaeus, sculpture of, 503. 
Imploring Jupiter for showers, sta- 
tue, 148, 347. Worship of the 
Earth at Athens, 2, 303, 482. See 
Tellus, Ceres, and Eumenides. Al- 
tars of the terrene deities, ii. 57. 

*E/9patoj/-KaaTpov, ii. 107 n. 

Ecademus, hero, 601 n. 

Echelida;, demus, 567 ; ii. 34, 187. 

Echelus, statue of, ii. 34. 

EchetlsBus, Marathonian hero, painting 
of^ in the Pcecile, 122. Worship o^ 
by the Marathonii, ii. 93, 99. 

Edicts against paganism and heathen sar- 
crifices, 55. 

Eetioneia, promontory and fortress, 377, 
394. 

'E^po, Venetians at, 84. Pale6 
^gripo, (Eretria,) ii. 114. 

Egypt, Its influence on Greek art, 454, 

Eicarieis, demus. See Icarieis. 

eticcJiv, 65n., 109n., 354. 

EilisBus, river, 134. See Ilissus. 

cKaro/airedov va6«, 332, 462, 556. oiot^ 
387 n. 

Eitiflei, demus. See Itisei. 

'E\arp£a, city in Thesprotia, 635. 

Elsusii, demus, ii. 123, 186, 198. 

Eleusinian mysteries, 3, 23, 24 ; ii. 156, 
169. 

Eleusinian mysteries, the lesser, in 
Agr»,250. 

Eleusinian war, 3. 

Eleusinium, of Athens, 119, 296. 

Eleusinii, demus, ii. 186. 

Eleusis, city and demus, 3. Its mystic 
temple, 15, 19, 461, 528 n., ii. 17. 
Its position, ii. 154. Existing re- 
mains, 160. As a fortress, 21. Sa- 
cred procession to its mystic temple, 
141. Bay of, 125, 166. Plain of, 
149, 150. Its aqueduct and resei^ 
voir, 156. Its other sacred edifices 
and places, 158^161. State of E. 
during the Roman and Byzantine 
empires, 156, 157. Present condi- 
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tion, 157. Brief description of E. 
by Pauaanias, 158. 

EQeossa, Attic island, ii. 53, 59. 

Eleutherse, vestigeB of, ii. 130. Road 
from Athens to, 147. 

Eleutherius, stoa, 112, 241 to 243. 

Elgin collection, 87, 88, 551, &c. 

Elias, St., church of, ii. 143. 

'EXXiis, ii. 90 n. 

Elpinice, sister of Cimon, 122 n. 

'EIlTmbo, mount, ^1. 

Empedo, or Clepsydra, 169, 293. 

i/uiroptov, 27 n., o21. 

Endoeus, sculptor, 42 n., 152, 853. 

Enneacrunus, 93, 119, 170 to 176, 237, 
292. 

Enneapylum Pela^cum, 309 n., 310, 
318, 358. 

Epacria, town and demus, ii. 29, 105. 

Epaminondas at Mantineia, painting of, 
113. 

liTEpya^ofiai^ iire^epv^li^ofiai, 109 n. 

Ephebi, oath of the, 267. 

EphesuB, temple of, 515. 

Ephialtes, reform of the laws by, 598. 

Epicharinus, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
by Critius, 146, 347. Basis and in- 
scription, 146 n. 

Epidauria, tholus of» 115 n. 

Epidaurus, treasury of, pilli^ed, 41. 
Statues, &c. at, 46. 

Epicepheni, demus, ii. 186. 

EpieicidsB, demus, ii. 186. 

Epilycum, one of the Ten Courts, 360. 

Epimenides, 359 n., 403. Sitting sta- 
tue of, 119, 160 n. 

Epiphanes and Callinicus, sons of An- 
tiochus IV. of Commagene, 166, 
495. 

Epirus, state of, 6, 18, 78. Governed by 
John Ducas, 67. 

itriarraTaif 341 n. 

Epizelus, portrait of, in the Poscile, 
123 n. 

Epochus, brother of (Enoe, ii. 107. 

Eponymi, statues of the, 115, 116, 242. 

2pairo«, 491. 

Erasinus, river, ii. 10, 22, 24. 

Erchieis, demus, ii. 199. 

Erechthe'is, Athenian tribe, 6. 

Erechtheium, 3, 5, 86, 152, 338 to 345, 
576 to 592. Rebuilt by Pericles, 15, 
451. Of the Ionic order, 574. Formed 
of two temples, the Pandroseium and 
temple of Polias, 265, 840. Its Ca- 
ryatides, 87 n. Inscriptions, 583 n., 
586-^2. 

Erechtheus I. or Erichthonius, re^ of, 
2, 6, 538, 539. His daughters sacri- 
ficed, 3. Victorious in the Eleusi- 
nian war, 115. Homer*s mention of 
him, 5. His institution of sacrifices 
to Tellus and Ceres, 142 n. Sacrifices 
to Erechtheus, 152; ii. 11. 

Erechtheus II. slays Eumolpus, 3, 157, 
267. His brazen statue in the teme- 



nu8 of Minerva Polias, 157. Epony- 
mus of a tribe, 115 ; ii. 11. His sta- 
tue, i. 115. His death in the action 
with Eumolpus and the Thraciaus, 
ii. 166. 

Eresidn, demus, ii. 187. 

Eretria in Euba», 22, 395; ii. 113. 
114. Besieged by the Persians, 204. 

Eretria, quarter in Athens, 444; ii. 
199. 

Ericseeis, demus, ii. 187. 

npia^ 447. 

Erichthonius, 2 n., 3, 120, 127, 205, 
303, 539. A serpent representing 
him, 149, 150 n., 155 n., 205 n., 
206 n. See Elrechtheus I. 

Eridanus, branch of the Ilissus, 135, 
282. Its source, 283 ; ii. 8. 

Erigone, daughter of Icarius, ii. 104. 
Her death, 104 n. 

Erineus, place on the Sacred Way, ii. 
139. 

Erinnyes. See Semns. 

Eriphyle,iL 117. 

Eros, 142 n., 488. Altar and statue of, 
601. See Cupid. 

Erymanthian boar, 502. 

Ervsichthon, son of Cecrops I. 129. 
Sepulchre of, ii. 72. 

Estiieeis, demus, ii. 187. 

'Etosi, met6khi, ii. 76. 

Etruria, civilisation and power of^ 452, 
454. Its decline, 453. Etruscan al- 
phabet, 451. Religion, 454. 

Euboea, colonized by Athenians, 3. Its 
coast opposite to the Oropia, ii. 113, 
121. Persians invade, 204. 

Eubulides, sculptor, statues made and 
dedicated by, 110. 

Eubulus, 596. 

Eucleia, temple of, 119, 171, 251. 

Eucleides, archonship of^ 110 n., 631 ; 
ii. 178 n. 

Eucles, son of Herodes, 213, 215 n. 

Eudanemus, altar of, 489. 

Eumenes, stoa of, 288. Statue of^ 485. 
Liberality of this prince, 288 n. 

Eumenides, ii. 32. See Semnas. 

^ Eumenides * of iBschylus, 357. 

Eumolpus and his Thracians defeated 
by Erechtheus the Second, 3. Brazen 
image of, in the Acropolis, 157. His 
monument, iL 139. See also 166. 

Euonymeis, demus, ii. 187. 

Eupatridie, 298, 443. 

Euphranor, his picture of the battle of 
Mantineia in the stoa Eleutherius, 
113. His statue of Apollo Patrons, 
113. 

Eupolis, comedy of, referred to, 304. 

Eupyridae, demus, ii. 43, 187. 

Eurybiades, the Spartan admiral, at Sa- 
lamis, ii. 256 seq. 

Euripides, monument of, 108, 234 n. 
Statue of, in the Dionysiac theatre, 
139. His contest for a (urize in the 
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Dionysiac festival at PeinseuB, 391. 

AUasions to his tragedies, 142 n., 217, 

263 n., 301, 302 n., 357, 601 ; ii. 45, 

65 n., 99 n., 167 n. 
Euripus, ii. 138. 
Eurysaces, monument of, 255 n., 441, 

629. 
Eiirystheus, king of Mycen», ii. 45. 

Slain near Marathon, 95. Place called 

"the head of Eurystheus," 96. 
Euryte, 539. 
Evagoras, king of Cyprus, 112. Statues 

of; 348 n. 
EYre6ka8tro, ii. 71. 
ifnytlToly 234 n. 
Ezostracism, 163 n., 245. 



FiesuliB, Pelasgic city, 455. 

Fame, altar of, 124. 

Fanari, harhour, 370. 

Fanaromenl, monastery of, in Salamis, 
ii. 170. Ancient remains at and near 
it, 173. 

Fanelli, his account of the Venetian 
siege, 82 n., 88. His plan of Athens, 
98. 

Fasidhero, ii. 7, 123. 

Fates, the, children of Cronus, 133. 
See note. 

Fauvel, M. 276. His plan of Athens, 
437 n. On an inscription of the Ma- 
rathonia, ii. 80. 

FestuB, Rufius, proconsul, 355. 

Fig- tree, the sacred, ii. 136. 

Finlay, George, Esq., collection of, and 
inscriptions copied by, 216 n. ; ii. 7 n., 
29 n., 50 n., 73 n., 75 n., 103 n., 121. 
His " Topography of Oropia and Di- 
acria,"115n., 124n. 

Fisheries, of Phalerum, 397 n. Of 
Dhrakoneria, or the lake of Marathon, 
ii. 94, 95. Of the tunny at Hals, 
55,273. 

* Fisherman,* Lucian*s, referred tp, 267, 
295. 

Five Hundred, council-house of the, or 
Buleuterium, 114, 237, 243. 

Flamininns, Titus Quinctius, his tri- 
umph, 38. 

Fleva, or Flega, island, ii. 54. 

Flints, black, found on the field of Ma- 
rathon, u. 100, 101 n. Gun-flints, of 
agate, from Albania, 101 n. 

Fountains. See Clemydra, Enneacni- 
nus. A Turkish, 171, 178, 294. Of 
^sculapius, 178. In the cave of Pan, 
178. In the Erechtheium, 582. On 
Mount Hymettus, ii. 9. 

Fortifications of Athens, 5, 8, 15 — 17, 
413. Rebuilt by Themistosles, 13. 
Of port Peiraeeus and the maritime 
city, 13, 397. Of the sea-line, 398. 
Of Munychia, 401 seq. Of Pei- 
r»eus, 13, 411, 417, 603. Of the 
closed harbours, 414. Of Eetioneia, 



377,394. The Long Walls, 13— 17, 

415, &c. Of the Acropolis, 309, 310. 

Turkish, 310. See Asty, Peiroeus, 

Long Walls, &c. 
Fortresses of Attica, ii. 21, 37, 124, 126, 

132. 
Fortune, temple of, at the Stadium, 195. 

Statue of Good Fortune, in the Pry- 

taneium, 128 n. 
Four Hundred, the, 269, 377, 378, 394, 

419. 
Fourmont, M., inscriptions copied by, 

ii. 82 n. 
Franff6 Limi6na, creek, ii. 68. 
Franks, take Constantinople, 57, 67. 
. Expelled from thence, 69. Their con- 
tests for possession of divers parts of 

Greece, 67, 70. 
Furies. See Semnae. 



Gaidharonisi, island, ii. 62. 

Galen, ii. 150. 

Grallienus, emperor, defeats the Goths, 

51. 
Games, the great periodical, of Greece, 

49. 
Gardens, (K^oi,) a quarter and 

suburb, 133, 274 seq. On the 

banks of the Ilissus, 93. Market- 

rardens of Phalerum, 397. Near the 

Cephissus, ii. 140. 
Gargettus, toTvn and demus, ii. 26, 27, 

45, 46, 186. 
Gates of the Ast^, 447. See Dipylnm, 

&c. Of maritime Athens, 401. 
Gauls, the, 115. 
Geleontes, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 
Genetyllides, and "S enus, temple of, ii. 

52. 
Genoese, 70, 80, 102. 
yivov, 144 n., 153 n., 489, 491 ; ii. 274. 
George, St., of Cappadocia, 62. 
George, St., mountain of, 202, 208. 

Island of, anciently Belbina, ii. 62. 
Gephyra, bridge of the Cephissus near 

Athens, ii. 141, 142 n. 
Gephyrismi, ii. 142. 
Germanicus, 23. 

Gheraki, an inscription found at, ii. 46. 
Ghyftd-kastro, ii. 130. See (Enoe of 

Hippothoontis. 
Giamoettl, arcMtect, his drawings of 

Athens and Sparta, 88. 
Gigantomachia, on the wall Notium, 

151, 348. On the frieze of the The- 

seium, 505. Allusion to, 570. 
Glyptic and toreutic works of the Greeks, 

00, 0«7. 

Groat, the vine-destroying, sacrificed, ii. 

3n. 
Gods of the Earth, 161, 304, 482 

seq. 
Gods, sanctuary of all the, 131. 
Gods, altar of"^ the Twelve, 162, 245, 

435 n. 
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'Gorp«' of Plato, 423. 

Gbrgippus, statue of, 491. 

Gorgon, head of the, in the wall No- 
tium, 140, 144. On the breast of the 
Minerva of the Parthenon, 149. 

Goths capture Philippopolis, 50. An- 
chor in the Peirseeus, 51. Are driven 
thence by Dexippus, 51. Are de- 
feated in Moisia oy Claudius Gothi- 
cus, 52. Overrun Thessaly, 52. Un- 
der Alaric, march to Athens, 52, 53. 
Did not plunder it, 54. 

Graces, three statues by Socrates, 144, 
345. Sanctuary of the People and, 
488. Statues o^ in the Academy, 601. 

ypa/AftarcAs, 341 n. 

Grammatik6, village, ii. 122. 

Granicus, battle of the, 38 n. 

ypa<f>(tt^ 109 n. 

Groves, sacred, or cEXcrt}, 101. 

Gryllus, son of Xenophon, painting of, 
by Euphranor. 113. Statue of, 329. 

Gunpowder, effects of this invention in 
the Acropolis, 76, 83 n., 87, 319, 626. 

Gymnasia. See Gynosarges, Lyceium, 
Hadrian, Ptolemy* 

Habron, son of Lycui^us, repair of the 
Athenian walls durmg his treasurer- 
ship, i. 60&— ^17. 

Hadrian, emperor, initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, 24. Archon 
eponymus, 24. Eponymus of a tribe, 
116. His library and gymnasium, 26. 
His edict for duties on oils, 214. Suiv 
named Olvmpius, 25, 26, 129, 168, 201, 
202 n., 514. His colossal statue in 
the temple of Jupiter, 202. Other 
statues of him in the peribolus of the 
temple, 129, 130, 168. Other statues 
of him, 112, 116. Athenian edifices 
erected by him, 131, 201. Catalogue 
of his works in his Pantheon at 
Athens, 260. Gymnasium of, 131, 
132 n., 261. Stoa of, 268—261. 
Ai^ueduct of, 99, 202, 277. Its in- 
scription, 203. Embankments raised 
by oim in the plain of Eleusis, ii. 
155. 

Hadrianis, Athenian tribe, 116; ii. 12. 

Hadrianopolis, quarter of Athens, 91, 
168, 201, 27^. Gate, or arch of, 
168, 163, 199, 271. Aqueduct of, 
163, 202, 272. State of, in the fif- 
teenth century, 200, 478. In the six- 
teenth century, 89. In the seven- 
teenth century, 91, 93, 176, 202. 

Hal» Phaleric8B, suburb of Phalemm, 
390. H. iBxonides, demus, 390. ii. 
23, 53, 55, 184. Lagoon of, 55. Cape 
of, 56. H. Araphenides, demus, 23, 
55, 184. 

Halimusii, demus, 365 ; ii. 53, 184, 273. 

Halipedum, plain, 389, 90. 

Halirrhothius, son of Neptune, 141, 160, 
539. 
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Hamaxitns, or carriage-way on the out- 
side of the Northern Long Wall, 384. 

HamaxitUB in the plain of Marathon, ii. 
96, 

Harma, in Mount Pames, ii. 99 n. For- 
tress of, 127. Pythian lightnings above, 
99 n., 127. 

Harmodius. See Aristogeiton. 

Harpalus, his monument to Pythionice, 
ii. 137 ; see note. 

Hebe, daughter of Jupiter, 134. Stands 
beside Juno in sculpture, 549. 

Hecale, demus, ii. 1^2, 186. Theseus 
entertained by Hecale at this place, 
122. Hecalesia, festival, 123. 

Hecate Triglathena, statue, 492. H. 
Epipyrgidia, statue, 530. 

Hecatompedum. See Parthenon. 

Helene, daughter of Tyndarus, 129 n., 
601 n., 63*2 ; ii. 19. Represented in 
the temple at Rhamnus, 106. 

Heliffia, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 243. 
The greatest Athenian tribunal of ju- 
dicature, 360. 

Helicon, mount, grove of the Muses on, 
29, 46, 101 n. 

Helicon, high ground near Agne, 282. 
Altar of Neptune Heliconius, 282. 

Heliodorus, the topographer, 36 n. His 
work on the Acropolis, 462. 

Heliodorus of Halae, picture in the tem- 
ple of Minerva of, and tomb of, on the 
Sacred Way, ii. 135, 

Heliotropium, or polos, 219. 

Hellanicus, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Hephaesteium, or temple of Vulcan and 
Minerva, 12, 120, 163, 252—256, 
441, 600. 

Hephaestiadffi, demus, ii. 42, 46 n., 187. 

Hephsestias, Attic tribe, ii. 11, 43 n. 

Heptachalcum, 230, 490. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 

*H/i>afcXi7S "yt/yfy^s, 197. 

Heracleia, Theseia converted into, 501. 

Heracleium of the Tetracomi, ii. 33, 34, 
236. Of Hephsstia, ii. 42. Of Ma- 
rathon, ii. 99, 

HeracleidsB, their residence in the Ma- 
rathonia, ii. 95, 98. 

Hercules, worship of, 6, 122, 441. Al- 
tars of, 489. His assistance to The- 
seus in Epirus, 6. His reception at 
Athens, 4^2, 501. Labours of, sculp- 
tured on the Theseium, 167, 502, 509, 
510. Actions of, sculptured on the 
Parthenon, 543. 

Hercules strangling the serpent, statue, 
147. H., statues of, 116, 157. Pic- 
ture of, 122. H. Alexicacus, temple 
of, 163, 485. H. Menvtes, temple of, 
488. Hercules and fiebe, altars of^ 
134. * Hercules Furens* of Euripi- 
des, 501, 502. Worship of, at Mara- 
thon, 92. 

HeriBBSB, gate of the Asty, 445, 447. 

Hernue, street of the, 263— 256. Three- 
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*%fMift i/iK^ A%yu09 witAMim, m "M ike 

3i0!ngi/At*:btA, tuaJum o1, 147. 
lltrvttrii, 4«wtt*. ii 142. 1^» 

MiJMir^ at AtknM, 2^;, 28. 13^. 18$. 
ir^, Hm tiffiit*. 1^ o. 8t^ «t '2»L 
H^$U:hr€ «f, ]'i5, Hb villa, and m>- 
ekrty at C«i4iu)ia« n. 4^1, 41, H» m- 
el/'Mire at bi* dcmna MaratlioD still 
cxtaat, IMl, mmh, f f i« death and in- 
ttrmtttt, HZ, 84. If w koiit, 88, 

HtrtniffUff mmtnmeat of, in Coile, 

442 b, 
Heroa, or bcfoic moiniBi«nt«, 234. 480. 
Hertfum of HhaiXett^Um at the Pdnic 

l^ate, ]rj8, 234, 
H«r««, dziif^ter cf CeeraM, 127, 15&, 

2r>5, 26^, 2ri8, 830, 345, 
lltnuMi, tiM TlieogoDia, 29 d,, 180. 
}f««ycbtiii, beroum o^ 358, ^9. 
lliero, tiM rktory ower the TTrrfaemaD 

fleet. 453. 
Hiimulca, mte of the Afty, 225, 227, 

Si,44&-447. 
mpporchtt* crecta Hemiff, 254. Hia 

<Uth, 117. 
IfipMurcbua, ofRce and dutief of^ 299« 
Hi{i(Maa at Marathon, ii. 204. 
Ifippocratef, palftttra ot^ 486, 
Hhypodamua of Miletuf, arcbiteet of 

Pdnwuf, 13, 14, 381, 383, Hb po- 

litical writing!, 13 n, 
llippodromiff of the PanatbauM, 551 n. 
Ilippolyta. the Amaz^m, 446 n., 503. 
Hi|^)olytolum, or temple of Ventu Hip- 

polyteia,U2n.,d0l. 
Hftmolytuf and Fh»dra, 142 n., 301. 

Hif death, 801. 
HipiK>lytuf, monument of, 141, 301. 
Hi{i])omenef, archon, 491. 
Mippothodn, eponymui of an Athenian 

tribe, 115; ii. 12. Hit statue, i. 1 15. 
Hippotnotfntit, Atheniim tribe, ii. 13, 

65, 99 n., 129. 
Ilippotanuda, demui, ii. 188. 
Homer, on the history of Ereohtheus 

and of Theieuf, 5. Hit poems col- 
lected by Peisistratus, 9. His Hymn 

to Minerva cited, 587 n. 
Honey of Mount Hvmettus, ii. 48. 
Hononus, emperor, nis edicts against the 

heathen religion and temples, 66. 56. 

12 
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'%.'2i& Win hc.ih. li«. 
dodk. 15»L 
iwot IJ^I. Aa ■■iiiiipi. ISO. m. 
Hf^nema^lp. At^emaa. 2^ m^ 29SL 

H— „ „_ ^. ,-:,*/ . .,,,:,, ^ •- ^^- - - 
nSlB flKDBOCa. WmmBUttt eLlBuWBCCU 

X4a. 
HTdriaph0n.3^s. 
HyfiniMa. Attk uiaad. i. SS, 56. 
Hyip«ia, statue of, in the Praf^hnu 145i, 

2p46, Altar to, iL 1 17. 
Hymcttii*. Moimt, 172, 210. 283 : iL 2. 

Demi ot 47. 75. MarUe eC 47, 48 ■. 

Hflvcr minea at, 48. Hinejr ^ 

48, 
HmMttm the Icsbcx, called AnhydnH, 

U.3.4& 
HypcUiral tesD^lea. 561~-563L 
Hjpata. now Neopatn. 71. 
Hyperbiaa. one of the Pelasfi, 159 n. 
Hrrcanns, pricat and etiunidk ef tiie 

Je««,488. 
Hirrie, of Homer, ii. 129. 
H^siae, aocientlj an Attic dcnoa, iL 

129. 
Hyttema, district e^ a 96. 



lacehna, atotne of; 109, 625 ; S. 137. 

lan^U, torrent, ii. 11, 127. 

fapia, river boimda Elensia and Mnnra, 
n.150. 

laao, daughter of Amphianms, n. 117. 

Icarieis, or Eicarieia, demus, iL 3 n., 85 n. 
103, 186. 

Icariua, mythna at, n. 103, 104. 

Icariua, mountain near Manthon, ii. 
3 n., 103, 104. 

Iconoclasts, 64 — 66. 

Ictinus, architect of the Parthenon, 27. 
Hia treatise on the Parthenon, 37 n. 

Icus, island, 22. 

Idolatry, edicts against, 55, 56, 59. 

Uod, 109 n., 261 n., 265 n., 266, 279 n. 
344,488. 

lerotzakalo, village, ii. 103 n. 

t#cota, 247. 

Ibssus, river, 134, 164, 175, 240, 249. 
An occasional torrent, 176,484. Bridge 
over it near the stadium, 93, 19o. 
Nymphs of, 484. Gardens watered 
bv, 93. Canal from it, 175. Its vale, 
211. Sanctuaries of Pan and the 
Nymphs near it, 483. Sources of, 
near Agryle, 282. Its two branches, 
282. Statue of, in the Parthenon, 
540. Further description of this river, 
ii. 8. 

Ilithyia, 537. 
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Ilium, pointing of the capture of, in the 
PoBcile, 122. 

niyria, prefecture of, 59. 

Immaraidus, son of Eumolpus, 116, 157, 
628. Sepulchre of, 297. 

In6i, place near Marathon, ii. 81, 85, 89. 

Inscriptions at Athens : — At the en- 
trance of the New Agora, 212. 
On the Gate of Hadrianopolis at 
Athens, 168, 199, 200. On the 
Aqueduct of Hadrian, 203. On the 
statue of Epicharinut, 146 n. On 
gate of Marcellinus, 305, 306. On 
a monument found in the Stadium, 
483. Choragic, 185, 186 n. On the 
Choradc monument of Lvsicrates, 
285, 286. On the pedestal of a statue 
of Julia Augusta, 214 n. On the mo- 
nument of Philopappus, 494. Found 
in the Pnyx, 213 n. In the Col- 
lection of Mr. Finlay, 21 6 n . &c. Re- 
lating to the Erechtheium, 341, 583 n., 
586-^92. Relating to the Long 
Walls, 418 n., 424 n., 60-^17. On 
the altar of the Twelve Gods, 435 n. 
On dedications to Romans in the 
Acropolis, 355 n. Recently disco- 
vered in the Peineeus, 374 n. On 
Tyrrhenian vases, 452. Various, 630, 
632 ; ii. 31, 41 n., 46 n., 50 n. 57, 74, 
80, 81, 82, 110, 120, 146, 149, 188. 
Addiction of the Athenians to lapi- 
dary, 15. Their refinements in, 180. 
Giving the names and places of demi, 
29 n., 46 n., 73, 74, 76 n., 148 n. 

lo, daughter of Inachus, statue of, 151, 
353. 

lo&nnina, cit^, 70. Charles Tocco, duke 
of, 72. Rums of a hierum near, 101 n. 

lolaus, altar o^ in Cynosarges, 134. 
Sculpture of, in the Theseium, 502. 
Tradition respecting, ii. 95. 

Ion, son of Creusa, 3. Hia sepulchre at 
Potamus, ii. 71. 

Ionia, described by Paueanias, 29 n., 
30, 31. 

lonians, institutions of the, 4, 173. 

Ionic letters, introduction of the four, i. 
586; ii. 178n. 

lonidaa, demus, ii. 188. 

Iphicrates, statue ol in the Parthenon, 
151. 

Iphigeneia, sacrifice of, 4 n. 

Iphistiadn, demus, ii. 46 n., 188. 

In, near Nauplia, 85. 

Isidorus, Platonic philosopberat Athens, 
62 n. 

Ismenias of Chalcis, his paintings of Ly- 
cmrgus son of Lycophron and hia nr 
mily, 153. 

Isocratet, statue of^ in the Olympieium, 
131. Statue of, ^th three others of 
the same family, in the Propyloa, 
346. 

7<rTf»/ui, 109 n. 



Isthmian Grames, 49. 

Isthmus of Corinth. 200. Road from 
Athens to the, ii. 149, 154. 

lo'TopiK^v, 476. 

IstruB, Athenian historian, 37 n. ; ii. 
153 ; see note. 

Italian words in modem Greek, 70. 

Italy visited by Pausanias, 30. Pelasgic 
fortresses of, 451, 455. Ancient al- 
phabets of, 451 . Mytholo^ of, 452. 

Itesei, or Eitisei, demus, ii. 186. 

Itoniae, gate of the Asty, 277, 445. Led 
to Phalerum, 446, 447. 

Jason, his expedition to Colchis, 126. 

Jason and the Argonauts, picture by 
Micon of, 126. 

Jesuits at Athens, 91. 

Joppa, in Judaea, 29. 

Juba, statue of, in the Gymnasium of 
Ptolemy, 124. Family of, 124 n. 

Judflsa visited by Pausanias, 29. 

Julia Augusta, monument in honour of, 
214. 

Julian, emperor, educated at Athens, 
50. 

Juno, temple of, on the road to Phale- 
rum, 107. Golden throne of, made 
by Vulcan, 138 n. Her temple in the 
Stoa of Hadrian, 261. 

Jupiter, early worship of, at Athens, 2. 
Altars of, 489. Sculpture of, on the 
Theseium, 508. In the Parthenon, 
537. 

Jupiter Agorons, 489. J. Ammon, tem- 
ple of, in Libya, 29. J. Astrapnus, 
sanctuary of, 2/3; ii. 127. J. Basileus, 
i. Ill n. J. Bulseus, statue of, 114. J. 
Capitolinus, temple of, at Rome, 40. 
J. Eleutherius, statue of, 112. J. Her- 
ceius, altar of, in the Pandroseium, 
579. J. Hypatus, altar of, before the 
Erechtheium, 152, 578. J. of Olym- 

?ia, statue of, by Phidias, taken to 
Constantinople, 56. J. Olympius, co- 
lossal statue of, at Athens, 129. Ju- 
piter, brazen statue of, in the Olym- 
pieium, 130. J. Panhellenius, l31. 
Temple of, 261. J. Polieus, 222 n. 
Sanctuary and statue of, 148, 347. 
His festival called Diipolia, 148 n. 
J. Phratrius, 489. J. Soter or Eleu- 
therius, stoa of, 112, 367 n. Temple 
and statue of, in the Acropolis, 347. 
Temple of, at Peirneus, 3o7 n., 382. 
J. Miorius, or Catffibates, 601. J. th6 
Supreme, dedications to, in the Pnyx, 
213 n., 519. Statue of J., by Leo- 
chares, 148, 368. Recumbent imagd 
of, 56. Altar of J. Cteaius, 367 n. 
Said to have been the father of He- 
lena, ii. 106. J. Meilichius, altar of, 
136. Titans of the temple of J. at 
A^gentum, 162. 
Justice, Athenian courts of, 160, 161, 

u 2 
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243, 246, 356, 360, 375. The ten 
courts, 359. 
Justmuui orders a repair of the walls of 
Athens, 55. His edict against the 
philosophers of Greece, 62. Converts 
temples into churches, 62, 63. Intro- 
duces silk into Greece, 63. Builds 
the church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, 62, 481. Bad taste of the edi- 
fices of, 63. 



Kalamo, village, ii. 7, 120. 

Kallirh6i Hamlet, 93, 176. River, 176. 

Kalo-livadhi, monasterv near mount 

Phelleus, ii. 7. Inscnption found at, 

50 n. 
Kaljvia, ii. 151. 
Kapandriti, village, ii. 122. 
Kara, village, ii. 47. 
Karyes monastery, ii. 47. 
Katerina Aghia, torrent of the valley o^ 

ii. 66. 
Kavasilas, Simeon, 89, 200. 
Kclfiai, 109 n. 

Keratea, village, ii. 6], 73. Its moun- 
tain, 61. 
Keratzini, harhour, 400 ; ii. 33. n., 273. 
K^Tov, 375 n. 
Khaidari, village, ii. 143. 
Khalkomatadhes, village, ii 42. 
Khalk&ki, village, ii. 112. 
Khamaretos, Leon, 68. 
Khassii, village, ii. 38, 124, 148, 151. 

Passes of Mount Fames near it, 125. 
Kinnard, Mr. William, architect, 307 n., 

327 n., 331 n. 
Kivisia, village, ii. 7. Monuments 

found there, fQ. 
kKtiarTol XifiivK^ 371 n., 414. 
Kokhla, village, ii. 75. 
Kol6nne8, cape, ii. 62. See Sunium. 
Ko\wf6t /uio-Oioc, or dyopaioif 219 n., 

255. 
K&fAai, 440, 634 ; ii. 16. 
Konigsmarck, a Swede, 81. Military 

commander under Morosini, 12. 
Kot<f>d9 Xuit)i/, 389 n. 
Kopai, at, 343, 577. 
Koraki, or Stavrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79, 

97. Passes of, 96. Sources at the 

foot of, 94. 
Kor6pi, village, ii. 43. 
Kotronl, Mount, site of Aphidna, ii. 21. 

A hill in the Marathonia, 79, 84. 
KovpoTp6<f><ny 142, 203 n. 
Eraus, Martin or Crusius, 89. 
Kpnmi, 393, 394, 526. 

Kpri'TTis, 192. 

Kpio9 daiXyoKspwi, 347 n., 354 n. 

Kruse, Professor, his testimony as to the 

Society of Dilettanti, 627. 
kukXoi, z18 n., 487. 
kvkXo9, 217, 391, 428, 438 n. kvk\o9 

'Acrreov, 433. 



Kul&ri, village, rives name to the island 
of Salamis, ii. 170. Church of, 171. 
Edndura, village in the Oneia, ii. 151. 
Kup/Scic, 128 n. 

Eursala, or Kursaladhes, village, ii. 75. 
Euvara, village, ii. 274. 
Eyradhes islamds, ii. 164. 



Lacedasmon. See Sparta. 
Lacedaemonians attack the Acropolis, 

310. In possession of Athens, 16, 

391, 466. Destroy the Long Walls, 

and Peiraic wall, and hum the Athe- 
nian triremes, 390, 391, 421. Their 

brazen shields in the Poecile, 123. 

Their invasions of Attica, ii. 5, 150. 

Fortify Deceleia, 18. 
Lachares, 41 n., 405, 596. 
Lacidffi, Lacienses, Lacciadne, demus, ii. 

31, 32, 136, 141, 189. 
Lacius, heroum of, ii. 136. 
Laconia in the 13th century, 68. 
Lacydes, the sophist, 602. 
Lagoons, ii. 52, 55, 94. 
Lagussa, island, ii. 59. 
La GuUletiere, spurious travels of, 94, 

95. 
Lamiac war, 367 n., 428, 597 n. 
Lamp of Minerva Polias, 139, 154. 
Lamp before the statue of Vesta in the 

Piytaneium, 128 n. 
Lampadephoria, 600. 
Lmnptreis, two demi, 281, ii. 60, 189. 
Lantern of Demosthenes, 284. 
Lapithee and Centaurs, painting and 

sculptures of, 125, 158, 511. 
La Roche, Otho de, duke of Athens, 69, 

70. 
Latin dynasty at Constantinople, 67. 
Laurium Mount, silver mines oL 471, 

ii. 3, 65, 274. 
Aavpiomicii irpocodos, 66 n. 
Laws of Theseus, 5. Of Solon, 6. 

Upper and lower laws, 8 n., 127 n. 

Of Calades, 116. Respecting murder 

and homicide, 160 to 162. 
Leccum, demus, ii. 179, 190. 
Leda, ii. 106. 

Le^rana or Alegrana met6khi, ii. 66. 
Leipsydrium, fortress, ii. 39, 124. 
Lemnus, ishmd, 159. 
Lenaeum, or temple of Bacchus in Lim- 

nis, 137, 284, 287, 628. Its Propy. 

l»uln, 290. 
Leo the Isaurian, emperor, 64, 65, 
Leochares, sculptor, his works, 113, 128 

n., 148, 368. 
Leocorium, monument in the Ceramei- 

cus, 162. 
Leos, eponymus of a tribe, 115; ii. 11. 

His statue, 115. 
Leos of Agnus, ii. 26, 44, 74. 
Leosthenes, victories of, 367 n. Picture 

of L. and his children by Arcesilans 
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in the Peineeus, 367. Slain in the 
si^e or Lamia, 3i67, 368 n., 597. 

Lepsfna, village, ii. 150. 

Le Roy, M., architect, his work on 
Athens, 96 n. 

AeVxat, 486, 487. 

AnO^s /3a>/u69, 340 n. 

Letters introduced into Greece, 450 
se^. Into Italy, 451 sea. 

Leucippus, daughters of, 1^. 

Leuconoeis, demus, ii. 190. 

Leucopyra, demus, ii. 179, 190. 

Leuctra, battle of, 596. 

Literature, Greek, during the dark ages, 
64. Its revival in the twelfth cen- 
tury, 77. See also, ii. 178 n., 180. 

Library of Peisistratus, 9, 51 n. Of 
Apellicon, 41. Of the Pantheon, 
131, 132 n., 260. 

Libya, visited by Pausanias, 29. My- 
thology of, 120. The dynasty of Juba 
in, \2i, 

Libys, brother of Lysander, 387, 390. 

Limnn of Athens, 2l75, 288, 445 ; ii. 200. 

Limone, daughter of Hippomenes, 491. 

Aifiov irc^toi/, 486. 

Lindus, statue of Minerva at, 56. 

Lioness by Iphicrates, 144, 145 n., 345. 

Lions of marble found in Attica, 371 ; 
ii. 55. Thoseremoved to Venice, i. 371. 

Li6sia, village, in the Aphidnaea, ii. 123. 

Xt0o9, o, loO n., 517. dpyol \idoi, 
ii. 147 n. 

Livlidhi, marsh and harbour, ii. 72. 

Locrus of Pares, his statue of Minerva, 
116. 

Lollianus, L. Egnatius Victor, sophist 
and rhetorician, 355 n. 

Long Rocks, near the grotto of Apollo 
and Pan, 263, 265. 

Long Walls, 15, 231, 365, 399, 411, 415 
seq. Their direction, 418. Inscrip- 
tion relating to their repair, 606 
seq. Third Long Wall, 422—426. 
Destruction and rebuilding of the 
Long Walls, 16, 17, 365, 421. To 
what extent ruined by Lysander, 390. 

Louis XIV., his missions of artists and 
antiquaries to the Levant, 96. 

Love, temple of, at Tbespise, 137 n. 
Altar of, at Athens, 599. Statue of, 
600. Pictures of, 133 n. 

Lucian, illustrated, 181,227,254,267, 
295, 628 ; ii. 84. 

Lucina, temple of, 129, 272, 273. 
Draped wooden images of, 129. 

Lucullus transported statues to Rome, 
39 n., 40, 46 n. 

\vK09, \vKtj, 209 n. 

Lusieis, demus, ii. 190. 

Lustration, ii. 117, 136. 

Lycabettus, Mount, 204 seq. 437. 
Streams from, 197. Dry and barren, 
209 ; but partly surrounded with 
olives, 210. Attic mythus respecting 
it, 205 ; ii. 27. 



Lyceium, gymnasium, 15, 17, 233, 274. 
Sacred to Apollo Lycius, 134. Ar- 
chives of the Polemarch kept in the, 
491. 

Lycius, son of Myron, his statue called 
the Aspergillifer in the Acropolis, 146, 
346. 

Lycomid», a yci/o«, 144 n. 

Lycurgus, son of Lycophron, 10 n., 17. 
Completes the Dionysiac theatre, 10, 
599. Restores the comic drama, 10 
n. Elrects statues to the tragic poets 
in the theatre, 139 n. Constructs the 
stadium, 192. Improves the Lyceium, 
17, 134 n., 278, 699 n. 629. Decree 
and inscription in his honour, 134 n. 
Arsenal of, a modem name for the 
Propylcea, 76 n. Picture of him and his 
family by Ismenias in the Acropolis, 
153 n. Statue in brass of, 116,216, 
222. Statues in the Agora of him 
and his three sons, by the sons of 
Praxiteles, 153 n. Monument of, 598. 
Wooden imi^es of him and his family 
in the Erectheium, 586. Allusions to 
him, 606. 

Lycus, son of Pandion, 134 ; ii. 25. 

Lydia, emigrations from, 454, 475. 

Lysander, his actions before Peirseeus, 
387, 389. See Lacedaemonians. 

Lysicrates, Chorstfic monument of, 187, 
273, 285 n., 290. 

Lysimacha, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
156. 

Lysimachus, statue of, in the Odeium, 
118, 240. 

Lysippus, 46. His brazen Cupid at 
TnespisB, 42. His brazen statue of 
Socrates, 108 n. His satyrs, 625. 

Lyson, sculptor, 144. 

Macaria, fountain, ii. 93, 95. 

Maciartatus and Melanopus, pillar and 
sculpture of, 595. 

Macedlonia, increasing power of, 18, 24. 
Visited by Pausanias, 30. Gold coins 
of, 38. Kings of. 239, 240. Their 
statues at Athens, il8. Coins of, 472. 
Chief modem towns of, 78. 

Macedonians, effect of their conquests in 
Egypt and Asia, 18. Garrison the 
fortresses of Athens, 19, 403 seq. 
428, 596. Retire from them, 406, 
428. See Alexander, Philip, Leos- 
thenes, &c. 

Macra Stoa, 255, 368, 382. 

Maciis, or island of Helena, ii. 66. 

Magfila, ii. 150. 

fiaKpai ircT/Dat, 263, 265. 

Iiaxpov T«Txos, 414 n., 419, to Notiow, 
41215, 428, t6 ^aXripiKdv^ to *aX.f|- 
povdc, 421, 423, Td h Hctpaia, 422. 

Magnesia ad Sipvlum, 29. Magnesia ad 
Mseandrum, l]^2. Worship of Diana 
Leucophryene at, 152. Tomb of 
Thomistocles at, 379 n. 
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Mahomet IL, lii« eonanetts in Greece, 
74,75- 

MaUkiaa, village, ii m, 124. 

fidvdpa T^ff ypaiat, ruins in the Mani- 
tbonia, ii. 80. 

Mantineia, picture of the battle of, in 
the Pcecile, 113. 

Marathon, worship of the hero, it 92. 
His altar, 99. 

Marathon, battle of, 1 0, 21. Painting of 
it in the Poecile, 14, 122, 628. Sculp- 
ture of it on the wall Notiam, 151. 
Heracldum of, 277. Town, ii. 77. 
Demus, 77, 190. Description by Pau- 
sanias, 92. Its plains, 7, 84, 102. 
River, 10, 79, 84, 85, 94, 124. iv tw 
"NLapaOiivi, 78 n., 95. Lakes or 
marshes, 88, 94. Its fountain Maca- 
ria, 93, 95. Tetrapolis of the Mara- 
thonia, 13, 17, 77, 78 n., 85, 87, 90, 
96, Passes of, 79, 103, 107. Battle 
of the Aivives and Eur^stheus in the 
M. 95. Of the Athemans and Per- 
sians, 97, 203 seq. Monuments of the 
M. 97, 99, 103. 

Marath6na, modem vill^e, iL 79, 89. 

Marathonian bull, ii. 123. 

Maratbonian forest, ii. 103, 104. 

Marathonii, worsbip Echetlaeus, and Her- 
cules, ii. 93, 98. 

Marble of Mount Pentelicum. Of Hy- 
mettus near Kary^s, or KapvaU, and 
ancient quarries, ii. 47, 48 n. Of 
Sunium and its vicinity, 64. 

Marcellinus, Flavius Septimius, Roman 
flamen, 305. Gate of, 305 seq., 
319. 

Marcellus eonquers Syracuse, 38. 

Marcellus, M. Claudius, bis monument 
in the Academy, 427. 

Marcus Aurelius, initiated in the mys- 
teries at Eleusis, 24. Bust of, ii. 88. 

Mardonius, scymetar of, in the Erecb- 
theium, 154 n. Retreat ei, 433 : ii. 
18, 123. 

Marinus, later Platonist, 62 n. His life 
ofProclus, 62n.,207n. 

Maritime Athens, its demi, 376. Forti- 
fications, 397— 400. Gates, 401. 

Mark6pulo of Mesogsea, ii. 74, 75. Of 
Oropia, 112,120. 

Mars, slays Halirrbotius, 141, 539. Ac- 
cused DY Neptune before the twelve 
gods, 539. Tried in the Areiopagus, 
160. Temple of, 12, 116, 242. Statue 
of, by Alcamenes, 116. Hill of, 241, 
356, Temi>le of, at the promontory 
Sciradium, in Salamis, ii. 172. 

Marsyae, statue in the Acropolis of 
Minerva punisbinff, 147. 

Mardsi, village, ii. 41. 

Masistius, breast-plate of, 154. 

Masonry of the Greeks, 258, 302; ii. 
63, 110, 138, 144. 147. Pelasgic, i. 
451, 455, 456. Cyclopian, 456. 

Mavro-Dhilissi, ii. 119, 120. 



MavTnn6ro,abniichofMoimt BrOeasns, 

ii. 79. 
Mavro-Yuni, the ancient Anhydms, iL 

3. 
Medes, their semilture at Manthoii, iL 

93, 99. See Persians. 
Medusa, slain by Perseus, statue by My- 
ron in the Acropolis, 146. Head oi^ 

140. See Gorgon. 
Megalopolis, temple of Geres at, iL 

162. 
Megara, city, ii. 167. Port of; 174. 
Megarenses, iL 134, 150, 168, 172. 
Meearic strait, iL 173, 174. 
Meuenae, demus, iL 1^, 190. 
Melanippus, son of Theseus, monument 

of, 441, 444, 486. 
Melanopus. See Macartatut. 
Melanthus, bis combat with Xanthus, 

iL 132. 
Melesandrus, tomb of, 595. 
Melissen6s, family of; rule in Messenia, 

68. 
Melite, a wife of Hercules, 441, 444. 
Melite, coma and demus, 163, 440, 441, 

444,485; iL 190. 
McXtrcwv oIkov, 416, 486. 
MeHtides, gate of the Asty, 147, 441— - 

446. 
Memmius Begulus, 44 n. 
Menander, tomb of, 108, 234 n. His 

statue in the Dionysiac theatre, 139« 

Fragment of, ii. 12/. 
Menehius, sculpture of, at Rhamnus, ii. 

107. 
Menestheus, 146, 366. 
Menidhi, village, ii. 8, 38. 
Mercurius, St., church and pass o^ ii. 

123. 
Mercury, gymnasium of, 1 10. Bronze, 

of the Payne-K night collection, 59 n. 

Statues of, see Hemue. 
Mercury Amyetus, statue of, 354, Pro- 

pylseus, 345. See Hermes. 
M6ronda, village and mountain, iL 73. 
Mesogsea, Attic tribe, iL 11; a divi- 
sion of Attica, ii. 2, 28, 73. Demi of, 

16, 50, 73. 
Mtcroytioi, or Mee'oyatsis, 12. 
Metageitnia, festival, 442 n. 
Met«llus, Quintus Csecilius, 38, 40. 
Meticheium, one of the Ten Courts, 360, 

490, 
Metoeci of Athens, 37 n., 342 n., 484, 

489. 
Meton, astronomer, 209. His cycle of 

nineteen years, 219. His chronome^ 

ter on the Colonus Agorsus, 219, 220. 

His house near the Poecile, 220. Men- 
tioned by Aristophanes, 219 n. 
Metronomi, 246. 
Metropkzi, village, ii. 71. 
Metroum, 114, 237, 242, 244. 
Meurslus, 625. His catalogue of the 

Demi, li. 177. 
Micon, painter and sculptor, his mural 
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paintings in the public edifices of 
Athens, 14, 46. His picture of the 
Athenians and Amazons in the Poe- 
cile, 121, 122 n. Of the Centaurs 
and Lapithss in the Theseium, 125. 
Of Jason and the Argonauts in the 
Anaceium, 126. His sculptures in the 
Theseium, 503 seq. 

Mil6si, village, ii. I2i2. 

Miltiades, portrait of, in the Poedile, 
122, 132 n. 628. Statue of, in the Pry- 
taneium, 128. Dedicates a statue of 
Pan, 170. Palace of, a modem name, 
479. Conduct of, at Marathon, ii. 
205 seq. His monument at M. 92, 
101. 

Minerva, earlj worship of, in Attica, 2, 
3. Her birth, 147,148,336,536. Her 
blue eyes, 12iO. Her contention with 
Neptune, 153, 336, 583. Produces 
the olive, 155, 338, 344, 538. Actions 
of, sculptured on the eastern front 
of the Parthenon, 542. Vision of, 
deters Alaric from attacking Athens, 
53. 

Minerva Alea, temple of, at Tegea, 42. 
M. Archegetis, dedication to, 212, 
213, M. Agorsea, 213. M. Areia, 
altar of, 160. M. Bubea, sanctuary 
of, 114 n. M. producing the olive 
tree, statue, 347, 538. M. Giganto- 
phontis, metopes, 543. M. Hygieia, 
statue of, 145, 345. 631. M. Itonia, 
temples of, 101 n. M. Lemnia, statue 
of, 159. M. of Lindus, 56. M. Victoria, 
530. M. PsBonia, statue of, 1 10. M. 
8tatueof,atAlalcomense,39n. Ancient 
statue of, by Endoeus, 353. M. and 
Jupiter, sacred inclosure of, in Pei- 
rseeus, 367. M. Polias, temple of, 154, 
338, 340, 344, 352, 628. Rebuilt by a 
vote of the people, 575, 578, 586. Sa- 
cred olive-tree of; 155, 338, 344, 574, 
601. Wooden statue of, 153, 340. M. 
Sciras,' temple of, at Phalerum, 368, 
397. M. Tiapdivoi, temple of, or Par- 
thenon, 41 n., 149 seq., 158 n., 459. 
M. Promachus, colossal statue of, 54, 
158, 265, 349, 350, 631. M. punishing 
Marsyas, statue of, 147, 347. M. sta- 
tue of, in the temple of Vulcan, 120. 
Peplus of, 156, 298, 564, 635. Paint- 
ing of, in the Pcecile, 122, 570. Her 
double character, 554. Sanctuary of, 
in the Academy, 601. M. Hellotis, 
temple of, ii. 88, 102. Altars of M. 
Hippia, 32, 35. Of M. P«onia, ] 17. 
Temples of M. Pallenis, 44, 45. Of 
M. Sunias, 63. Of M. Sciras, at 
Phalerum, 135, and in Salamis, 172. 
Of M. Propylsea, at Eleusis, 161. 

Minos, king of Crete, 4, 366 n. Paint- 
ing of, in the Theseium, 125. 

Minos, king of Megara, 134* 

Minotaur, cimtest of Theseus with the, 



statued in the Acropolis, 147, Sculp* 
ture in the Parthenon, 543. 

Mint of Athens, 490. 

Misospor^tissa, church in the Maratho- 
nia, ii. 103. 

Mistri, modem town of Laconia, 77, 
102. 

Mithradates, 601. In alliance with the 
Athenians against the Romans, 20, 
410. 

fivafia^ 109 n. 

Mnemosyne, statue of, 110. 

Mnesicles, architect of the Propylsea, 27, 
345. 

Mnesimache and her son,< statues of, ii. 
136. 

Mne&itheus, physician, tomb of, vu 136. 

Modesty, altar of, 124. 

/uo7pai, ii. 30 n. 

Molossus, tomb of, ii. 135, see note. 

Molpadia the Amazon, tomb of^ 107, 
108 n., 446 n. 

Monastery, at the bridge of the Stadium, 
destroyed, 93. Of the Holy Trinity 
on Mount Pames, ii. 39, 125. Of 
Fanaromeni in Salamis, 173. 

Monetary system of the Athenians, 
471 seq. 

Monuments of the outer Cerameicus^ 
593. Of the Sacred Way, ii. 134 
seo. 

Morea, allotted to the Venetians in 
1204, 67. But ineffectually, 68. 
Greek despots of, 73. Conquest of, 
by the Venetians, 80. 

Morise, or sacred olive-trees, 601. 

Morosini, FrancescQ, commander of the 
Venetians against Athens, 80—85. 
See Athens. 

Mosques at Athens, 62 n., 75, 293. 

Mother of the Gods, temple of, and 
statue by Phidias, 114,627. See Me- 
troum. 

Mountains of Attica, ii. ^->6, 123, 124. 

Mueller, K. O. his extract of a MS. 
description of Athens in the fifteenth 
century, 478 — 480. De Munimentis 
Athenarum, 606 seq. 

Mullet, red, ii. 55 n. 

Mummius, conquers Achaia, 38, 39 n. 
Destroys Corinth, 21 n., 28 n. Tri- 
umphs at Rome, 40. 

Munvchia, harbour, town, and penin- 
sula of, 364, 368, 370, 373, 376, 386. 
Fortifications of, 401 seq. Acropo- 
lis of, 402 n., 633. Siege of; by 
Demetrius, 428. Route from, to 
Athens, 231. The Munychian gate 
of the Asty, 445, 447. Temple of 
Diana M., 368, 393. Theatre of, 394, 
395 n. Temple of Bendis at, 395. Ve- 
netian camp at, 84. Occupation of 
M. by the Macedonians, 403; ii. 168. 

Mur4t II., Ottoman sultan, 73, 74. 

MusflB Eilissiades, altar of, 135. 



HuKi 



i,hm,li 



of, in the Propjlsa, 
entof,397. HiBbymn 



11,601. 



?, «3. Fdr 



... .1 bv Demetriiu, 405, 406, 434. 

Hollow belweea it mi Pnyx, 228— 

232, 446, 447. And«at eicsyMiona 

of, 432. 
Mjcens, mill of, 456. 
Hf rinex, hero, 444. Street of Athona 

BO named, 444. 
Hjron, aculptor. 46, 625. 63B. Hia Fer- 

•eui alBTing Heduao, 146, 346. 
Huaic coDt»t^ 391. See DiDnfaiu 

Theatre. 
MTtrbinuaii, derana, ii. 13, 73, 190, 276. 
TSyt, sculptor, ]68. 
M jaia, lagoon, IL 52. 
Mfdpoli, (ruins of Eleuthena,) ii. 130. 



vait, 109 D. 

N«l|tliD>, aoDB of, 143. 

Niuaicu, and Ulysaea, {Hctnre of, in 

PropjlBs, 141. 
NauaiihouB and Fl 



NavT of Athen^ U, 16, 31 



Navjo 

. 464,' 



Naxoa, ialand, u. 204. 
Nsith, ^ptiaa goddei 
MinervmZ. 



Nen 



., 105 » 



Colos 



N., 106, 627. Ueul of it, in the B. 
MuKum, 106 n. Sculpture! in reUef 
on the buie, 106. Remaining fae- 
menti of them, 109. 

Neipatra, duchy of Alheoa and, 71. 

yt.ipui, 373 n., 374. 

n<ioowo<, >^£v o'uco., 366 n., 374. 633. 

NmiWne orPoaeidon.wonhipof, bv the 
Pelaagi, &e., 2, 4 n. Hie accusation 
of Han, 639. Riien aubject to, 510. 
Hia conteat with Minerva for the 
Attic land. 153, 583. Statues of the 
Gouteet, 148, 119, 336,5311. Neptune 
hurlinE hia trident at PoliboLes, Bla- 
tne, 110. Sculpture in the Theseium, 
508, 609. N. and Trilonia, 120. N. 
ErechlheuB, altal of, 578. N. Heli- 
coniuB, hia altar, 282. Altar of N., 
in the temple of Mi 
153 u., 340. ». Hii 
32. Altar of Neplu 

Nero, emperor. remOTes works of Gri 
cian art to Rome, 13, 46. Confei 



Hippiue, temple of, ii. 



45. Afr«d of viaitini 
abodeofthe Furies, 4 
Kerva, emperoT, 24. 



Athens ai tbe 



Neslotes, aculptor, 117 Q., 147 n. See 
Ciiiiua. 

Newton. Sir Isaac, hia Gf«ek chrodo- 
logy, 3 n. 

Nicanor, 407. 

Nicoidraa of Thvaldm, U 
the demi, ii. 177. 

Nicetaa, Greek historian, 67, 77. Ilia 
brother Michael Chomatea, bishop of 
Athena, 69, 

Niciaa. Athenian commander, omall tem- 
ple built bv. in the Lensum, 186, 
286. Hie dedication of a gilt Mi- 



NicndemuB, sculptor, his Hinerva of 

Olympia, 632. 
Nicolas, St., metfikhi, ii. 39. 
Night, oar of, sculpture in the Parthe- 



Victorv. 

Nile, river, ii. 106. Drkes and embank- 
ments of, 155 n. 
Nlotw, and her children, dcetroTCd by 



Apollo 
234. 



151,34 



Dd Diana, aculpture, 



south well of the Aero- 



r middle Long Wall, 425, 

Nvrap'hs. altar of the, 488. The term 

NjDipholepi, ii. 57. 
NvmpluFum of Archedemus, ii. 57. N. 

near Fh;le. 127. 

Oblivion. altM of. 163 n., 340. 

OceanuB, or Nile, ii. 106. 

Odeia, origin and intention of, 190, 

248 n., 249. 
Odeium, near Enneacrunua, 9, 12, 171, 

245. Statuce before the entnnce of, 

118. 



(Ea, or Oa, demus. ii. 3 n.. 161, 190. 
CBa, daughter of Cephalua, ii. 151 n. 
CEum Cerameicum, demus, 32, 191. 
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(Emn Deceleicnm, demus, 32, 40, 
191. 

Olwatoi Tiiv xapd^pav^ ii. 85. 

(Edipua, monument of, 161 ; ii. 32. 

(EneuB, son of Pandion, eponymus of a 
tribe, 116 : ii. 11. His statye, i. 
115. 

(Enobias, statue of, in the Acropolis, 
146. 

CEnoe of the Hippothoontis, demus 
and forti-ess, ii. 13, 36, 86, 129, 
190. Painting of the action at, in the 
Pcecile, 121. Siege of, 466. Temple 
of Apollo Pythius at, 99 n., 130. 
Styled the Sacred, 131. 

CEnoe, of the .Mantis, demus of the 
Marathonia, ii. 84 seq., 190. 

CEnoe and her brothers, sculpture of, at 
Rhamnus, ii. 107. 

oIici)/ia, 322, 323, 338, 582. 

Oil, the sacred, a prize at the Panathe- 
naic festival, 601. 

Olbiades, painter, 115. 

Olive-tree of the temple of Minerva 
Polias, J55, 338, 339, 344, 574, 583. 
The Moriffi, 601. 

Olive-groves near the site of the Aca- 
demy, ii. 140. 

Olivier, Voyage dans TEmpire Ottoman, 

'OXictoy, or Vulci, Greek city in Etruria, 
453. 

Olympia (Tellus), sanctuary of, in the 
Olympieium, 131, see n., 446 n. 

Olympia, sacred treasury of, pillaged by 
Sylla, 41. Temple and statue of Ju- 
piter, at, 43, 56, 125, 336 n., 338, 567. 
Statues remaining at, after Nero^s 
spoliation, 44, 46. The Diaulus at, 

Olympieium, or temple of Jupiter 

Olympius, 25, 26, 40, 93, 129 seq. 

167, 174, 201, 513 seq. Peribolus of, 

130, 168. Description of the temple, 

167, 513. 
Olympiodorus, 152 n., 405, 597. Star 

tues of, 128 n., 152, 353. 
Olympus, sculpture of, in the Theseium, 

504,505. 
Omir, son of Turakhin, 75. 
Onatas, sculptor, 46. 
Onomacritus, poet, 144 n. 
Opisthodomus of the Parthenon, 82, 333. 

Treasure of the, 16, 41, 559. 
Oracles, see Delphi, Delus, Amphia- 

raus, &c. 
*Opxh<rrpa, 184 n. Of the Old Agora, 

245. Of the Lenaeum, 290 n. 
Orchomenus, city, 39. 
Oreithyia, consort of Boreas, 135. 
Orestes, 45, 160. Slaying ^gisthus, 

painting in the Propyuea, 143. 
ol opiafioi Ttfi iroXcws, 441. 
'Opfih, 124. 
Oropia, ii. 5, 111. 
Oropii, ii. 117. 



Oropus, town, ii. 112 seq. Question of 
its site, 113 seq. Plain of, 112. 

opuyfia, 491. 

Oschophorium, at Phalerum, 396. 

Ostracism, 163 n., 245. 

Osvmandyas, tomb of, 249 n. 

Otho de la Roche, duke of Athens, 69. 

Otryneis, demus, ii. 165, 191. 

Ovri6kastro, site of Rhamnus, ii. 87, 
107. 

Oxen, sacrifice of, 5, 119, 148 n. 

Oxford marbles, the, ii. 82 n., 83. 

Pseanieis, two demi, ii. 75, 191. 

Paeonidffi, demus, ii. 38, 39, 191. 

Psestum, Doric temples of, 334. 

Paganism, its connexion with Greek art, 
104. Flourished at Athens in the 
reigns of the Antonines, 60. Con- 
stantine tolerant to, 48. Decline 
of, in Greece, 47, 49, 481. Edicts 

r'nst, 55, 60. Lingers at Athens, 
,61. 

Palseologus, Michael, emperor, recovers 
Constantinople, 69. 

Palseologus, Theodore, despot of the 
Morea, 72. 

Paintings, Grecian, transferred to Italy, 
39, 43, 46. 

Palsestrse, 486. 

Palladium, one of the Ten Courts, 161. 

UaWds h IIv\at>axos, 349, 350. 

Pallas. See Minerva. 

Pallas and his sons, trial of Theseus for 
the homicide of, 161. King of the 
Paralia, ii. 25. The demus Pallene 
named from him, 44. Stratagem of, 
26,44,74. The Pallantida, 74. 

Pallene, peninsula of, 467, 510. 

Palleneis, demus, 205, 206 n. ; ii. 13, 44, 
191. Its position, 27, 44. Vestiges 
of, 46 n. Temple of Minerva, at, 44, 
45. Battles at, 45 n. 

Pale6kastro, ii. 71. 

Pambotadse, demus, ii. 191. 

Pamphilus, his picture of a woman 
weaving a garland, 47 n. 

Pan, cave o? 159, 169, 170, 266, 356. 
Pan and the nymphs, popular worship 
of, 483. His aid in the battle of Mar 
rathon, 160 n. Statue of, now in the 
Library at Cambridge, 170. Altar of, 
at the NymphflBum of Archedemus, 
ii. 57. In the Amphiai-aeium, 117. 
Sanctuary of, 61. See Paneium. 
Mountain and cavern of, at Mara- 
thon, 93, 97. 

Panactum destroyed by the Boeotians, 
ii. 128. Contest for the district, 
128. 

Havayla ri McyaXt;, 99, 259. crr^v 
HeTpav, 250. SirtiXioTKrca, 188, 
284. BXa<rriicr/ or BXairrapoD, 270. 
M i<ro-arirojpeT(o-o'a, ii. 103 n. ^aofo- 
ptafiivri^ 173. 

Panathenaa, Great, quadrennial festival. 



108. 193, 191, 298. 337. Procei- 
n at the, I5«, 298, 337. MusiCBl 
ilnliDthe,246D. Eihi 



jc SladiuiD. See Sudiun 
'Attica, S ~ 
; ii. 11. 

115. Temple ot; 355. DoubtiorSii 
I. Newton « to, 3 n. Doubi.ofPBu- 



PandoTS, tdrth o^ iculptun in the Pa> 

Ihenon. 150. 
PandrDiui, temple of, 127. 155, 305, 

'266, :m, 340,577,581. Sculptuieof, 

0nlheFBrlheDDn,539. 
Paneium, near AniphlyBtai, ii. 53. 

Near Tttkhonea, 56, >ear Kemtis, 

61. 
ird>»d.o>.l£5n. 601. 
Panhellenium of .^na, G12. 
Pani. Mount, part of Hymettut. ii. 56. 

Part of the mounliun of KewtM, ii. 

61. 
Panop»mii.99n. 
Panopa, a sate of the Aaty, 280, US. 

Poiinlainof.SSl. 
Panaimut, port, now Pan6rimo, ii. 68. 
Paotienui, painter. U, 122 n. 
Flnlheou, of Hadnao. at Alheni, 131, 

132 n^ 260. Of JuBtinian, at Con- 

Btantinople. 481. 

161,360. 



of the Ten 



1,25. 



a, 416; 



, 12, 



!c tribe, ii. II. Demi 



napoXiili, napaXiei, ii. 12, IS. 

Paraaitium, 491. 

Parnei, noontun of Attica, 210 : ii. 2, 
4. Paxea of, 21, 123, 124. Woodg 
and charcoal of, 36, 133. Demi of, 
77 <eq., 123. Fortresws of, 124, 126, 
13i Torrent trom, 148. 

Pametho-Citlmronian ridgei, ii. 133. 

ParrhsBiue, sculptor, 158. 

Pan-hewades, hu prodamition to the 
philosopherB, in Luciao, 2E8,295, 314. 

lUvett ud Chandler to Alhena, 97. 
Parthenon, 332 seq., 536 acq. lis Pe- 
dimenU, 148, 336. Opialhodomuf, 
537, 660. Metopes, 336 n., 540. 
Fiieie of iW celfa, 546 seq., 556. 
Converted inUi a church of 8t. Soplua 
and of the Pamghin, 62, 480. And 
into a taoaqne, 62 n., 75, 333 n. 
Not the Teiople c4 the Unknown 
God, 89, 91. Injuries whieh it re- 
c«iT<d in tlla Veuetiu aega 1687, 



82, 81 n., 87. Questiona relaliio to, 
554 Hq. 631. lu diTisioos, 559. 

Bapeirot, nupOivi^v, 118 n., 332, G51 
660, 

Pama, island, 482. Sculptnre in the 



Patroclut, admiral of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphua, ii. 62, 376. Island, ortam- 

Paul, 3t^' at Athens, 90 n. 
Faullas, P. .^milius, 38, 40. 
Paullui. L. .Xmiliue, 130. 
Pausanias, the Spartan, hisaction before 

PeiiwuB. 387—391. 
Pausanias, hit travels, 38 seq. A naliTe 

of Magnesia ad Sipylum. 29 n., 476. 

His workon Sjria,30, 31. Hi. ch*. 

racter as a traveller and writer, 32— 

S6. Compwed witli Stisbo, 31 tea. 

Olympii described br, 667. On the 

The Maiathonia described by, ii. 94 
105. The Sacred Way deuxibed br, 
131,139,114,146. Eleueb described 
b^, 158, 
Peace bearing Plntus, ttatoe of, 116. 
Peace, statue of, at tbe Prytimeium, 



. (UUHiaB, l*LIUTJia bHUJJUgj, lucLupc, ,t.jhh 

Sellempbon watering, metope, 544. 
?ein»eu. founded by fbemiatocle^ 13. 
A demuB, 364. 366; ii. 13, 191. Ita 
harbours, i. 373 seq. lU public 
bulldinge. 386—393. Its forliOca- 
tions, 371, 398. 399, 411, 417 d- 
421. Supplied by wells, 394. Di- 
minished eUte of PeineeuB in the 
time of Smbo, 365, 397. And e*en 



Ipiii' yij or n&ipa'uni (the Orajria], 

uc», gate of the Asly, 225, 232, 
5, 445, 446. C   



iption of Athens by Pi 

Peirilhoua, place of bit meeting with 
Theieui.f29,272,635. 

Peiaiaa, hii statue of Apdla in the Bu- 
leuteri«m,lH. 

Peisistratidffi, 7, 9, 310. Ekpulrion of 
the. ii. II. Their cnnlest with the 
Alcmwnids, 39, 44. 

PeiBistralus, 6, 7, 8, 9, 163 n., 206 n., 
268. Temples, &c. founded by him, 
9, 16, 119, 613. Hie landing at Ma- 
rathon, ii. 44. His restoration, 15. 
Interpalatioa in the tliad, by, 168. 
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Peitho, -worship of, 6, 141. 

TliXapyol, IIc\a<ryot, 309, 311 n. 

Pelasgi of Attica, 1, 3. 

Pelasgi Tyrrheni, 5, 8, 169, 172, 309, 352, 
459. Pelasgi of Acamania, 159 n. 

Pelasgic deities, 2. Pelasgic fortifica- 
tions at Athens, 310, 318. Pelasdc 
masonry and military sites, 455, 456. 
Pelasgic wall, and Pelasncum at the 
foot of the Acropolis, distinguished, 
298, 311, 313, 315. 

Peleces, demus, ii. 43, 192. 

Peloponnesian war, 15, 371, 419 n., 
421, 432, 466 seq.; iL 68, 128, 
173. 

Peloponnesus, its name extinct before 
the twelfth century, 77. Conquered 
by the Turks in 1459, 75. 

Pennethome, Mr. John, architect, 573. 

Penteleis, demus, ii. 6, 13, 191. 

Pentelicum, mountain of Attica, 210, 
283, 436 ; ii. 3. Brilessus, identified 
with, 5, 6. Streams from, 10. 

Pentheus and Lycurgus punished by 
Bacchus, picture, 138. 

People and Graces, sanctuary of the, 

Peparethus, island, 22. 

Peplus of Minerva, 156, 298, 337, 564 
seq., 570, 635. 

Pera, temple of Venus at, 283 ; u. 9. 

Perati, Mount, ii. 10. 

Perdix, sanctuary of, 140 n., 294. 

Pergamus, city, 43. 

Pergaseis, two demi, ii. 19L 

Periba», 125.^ 

Tept/JotiTov, o, ] 36 n. 

ircpi/SoXov, 109 n. 

ircp(/3o\ov dpxct^o*<> 239, 433. 

Pericles, administration of,^ 7, 13, 426. 
Treasure collected by Mm in the 
Acropolis, 458. His buildings, 14, 
15, 246, 337, 426, 460, 631. Theii 
coet, 461. Statues of, 151, 159, 353. 
Sepulchre of, 594. 

irtpirtytiTai^ 36 n., 475. 

Peripatetics, 134. 

IIe/oiiraTo« fi^w reixowv, 275. 

PerischoBnisma, 163 n., 245. 

irtpovai, 128 n. 

Perrhidee, demus, ii. 122, 192. 

Perseus slaying Medusa, statue in the 
Acropolis, 146. 

Perseus, with the head of Medusa, pic- 
ture in the Propyleea, 144. 

Persians invade Attica, 9; ii. 18, 149, 
203. In possession of the Acropolia, 
127, 165, 263, 264, 310. Their bat- 
tles, on the temple of Victory, 531, 
533w P. at Marathon, ii. 93, 97, 99, 
203 seq. At Sah&mis, 228—272. 

TCTpa, ^, 180 n. Xtia itit/do, ii. 
153. AyiXacTo^ -rcTfia, i. 635. 

Phadra, dnunatie stonr of, 142 n., 301. 
Dedications by, 14^B,,.2l6xu 



Phalerum, demus, port and walled town, 
15, 366, 368, 370, 372, 400, 417. 
Road from, to the city, 107, 232. 
Its monuments, 368, 396—399. Fish- 
eries o^ 397 n. Inclosure of, 401, 
428, 431. Phaleric Long Wall, 423, 
427, 434 n. Marsh of, 209, 231, 427 ; 
ii. 9. The demus Phalereis, ii. 13, 
17, 194. 

Phalerus, one of the Argonauts, 369. 

Phanodemus, Athenian historian, 37 n. 

Pharmacussse, islands, now Kyradhes, 
ii. 165. 

Phauia, island, ii. 53, 54. 

Phegusii, demus, ii. 68, 73 n., 103, 
194. 

Phelleus, mountain of Diacria, ii. 6. 
Its summits, 7, 119. Sites of demi, 
south of the ridge, 122. 

^ij/utj, 124 n. 

Phene, Archedemua o^ ii. 57. Coins 
of, 58 n. 

Pherrephattium, 488. 

Phidias, sculptor, 27, 33, 38 n., 43, 46, 
56, 113, 158, 337, 349, 462, 639, 627. 
His Jupiter, at Olympia,, 43, 56. His 
Venus Urania, 1*20. His statue of 
Minerva HapOei/os, 148 seq. His 
Apollo Pamopius, 151, 353. His Mi- 
nerva Promachus, 158, 349. His Mi- 
nerva Lemnia, 159. Painted the 
Olympium, 14 n., 513. His statue 
of Nemesis at Rhamnus, ii. 105, 
Wrought chidly in metals and ivory. 
110 n. 

Phkaleia, temple of, 334 n. 

Phifa, wife of DemetiiuB Polioicetes, 
worship of, ii. 1^. 

^t\»? 'A^po^tTtj, 146. 

Philnum, or temple of VenuB^ 138. 
146. 

Philaide, demus, ii. 75, 168, 194. 

Philip, son of Amyntas, statue oi, 118, 
246, 607. His war with the Athe- 
nians, ii. 20. Gives Oropus to the 
Athenians, 112. 

Philip, son of Demetrius, ravages Attica, 
20, 274 n. Repulsed, 429. Alliance 
a^inst him, ii. 135. 

Philippi, gold coins named, 38. 

Philippides, his meeting with Pan, 
160 n. 

PhiUppopoUs, taken by the Goths, 50. 

Philo, architect, 19, 20, 365, 461^ 633; 
u. 163. 

Philochorus, Athenian historian, 37 n., 
392 ; U. 122. 

Philocles, architect, 341 n. 

Philopappus, monument of, 166, 494 
seq. 

Philostratus, ii. 82 n. 

Philosophers, Athenian, allusion to them 
byLucian,254,268,295,314. In the 
time of Justinian^ 02 n. Hifl edict 
against them, 61. 
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Phocion, his powo", 404. House of, 

485. Statue of, 491. 
Phoenicia, 455. 
Phoenicias, one of the Ten Courts, 161, 

359. 
Phorhos, heroum of^ 489. 
Phormio, 467. Statue of, in the Acro- 
polis, 147. 
Phoron, port, 364, 401 ; ii. 33, 171,273. 
^opovj 459, 460. 
Phosphorus, altar of^ at Munychia, 384 

n., 396. 
^paTpiov, 4>paTpia^ 489, 491. 
PbreattTs, one of the Ten Courts, 162, 

860, 375. 
Phrixus sacrificing the ram, statue of, 

in the Acropolis, 147. 
Phryne obtains a statue of Cupid from 

Praxiteles, 136. 
Phtha, worship of, 2. 
Phyle, surprised by Thrasybulus, 384 ; 

u. 37. A demus, 195. Fortress 

and pass of, 21, 124 seq. Plan of, 

126. Cavern near, 127. 
^u\t), iftOKaiyii. 11 sea., 37 n. 
Phy talus, tomb of, ii. 1 36. 
Picture-house of the Propylaea, 143, 

322. 
Pictures at Athens, 112, 114, 125, 

133 n., 137, 139, 143, 151 n., 153, 

322, 512. Pictures of Christ and of 

saints destroyed by the iconoclasts, 

65. 
Pik^rmi, ruined town, ii. 29. 
Pindar, his hymn in praise of Athens, 

116, 117 n., 628. Statue of, 116. 

Brazen statue of, seated, before the 

Stoa Basileius, 111. 
Pindus, Mount, 67. 
Pine- woods of Brilessus, ii. 79, 
Piracy in the Levant seas, 78. 
Pisa of Etruria, Pelagic city, 635, 
Pity, altar of, in the Agora, 123. 
Pityocamptes and Theseus, metope, 503. 
PkM[ue in the time of the Pelo{>onne- 

sian war, 113, 393. In 1687, at 

Athens, 83. 
Plain of Athens, 210 ; ii. 2, 12. Demi 

ofthe, 16, 31, 35,201. 
Plane-trees of the Agora, 14 n. 625. Of 

the Lyceium, 274. Of the Academy, 

274 n. 
Platseenses, tomb of^ at Marathon, ii. 

92,100. 
Plato, his fabulous description of 

Athens, 207 n. Topographical allu- 
sions of, 276, 279,280,423,486,570. 

Statue o£^ by Silanion, 601. Tomb 

of, 602. 
Platonic philosophers, the later Athe- 
nian, 62 n. 
Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander, 121. 
Pliny, his allusions to Grecian works 

of art, &c., 34, 37, 38 n., 40, 44 n., 

367 n., 515, 627. 



Plotheis, 4emus, ii. 103. 
irXvvfi^y 'jrXvvTi}/9ia, 484, 566. 
Plutarch, the historian, his allusions to 

the monuments and topography of 

Athens, 27, 229, 246 n., 2a5, 287 n., 

439,465,497,570; ii. 142. 
Plutarch of Athens, Platonist, 62 n. 
Pluto, statue of, 161. Worship of, 

482. Pluto and Proserpine, ii. l39. 

IPlutus, son of Peace, 116, 374. 
Pnyx, 7, 8, 179 seq., 243. The He- 
hotropium on its wall, 219. Its 
bema, or pulpit, 180 n., 181, 182, 
248 n., 433, 517, 629. 
PoBcile, or stoa of Peisianax, 14, 121, 
218, 252, 630. Brazen shields in 
the, 122. Stuart^s error respecting, 
259. 
Poecilum, Mount, 205. The pass of, 
now Dhafiu, 196. Position of the 
hill and pass, ii. 3, 144, 154. Temple 
of Apollo on, 138, 145. 
Poetry, modem Greek, established be- 
fore the twelfth century, 77. 
iroiw, 109 n. 

Polemarch, or third Archon, 491. 
Polemo, the topographer, 36 n. On the 
paintings of the Propvlaea, 143, 323. 
On the Sacred Way, ii. 134, 148. 
Poleterium, 635. 
Polias. See Minerva Polias. 
ndXis, 154, 173 n., 221 n., 305. tA 
K^Tta T^v iroXeitfv, 238, 269. ol 
opuxfiol T^« iroXccoc, 441. See also 
ii. iC 17, 168. 
Polysenus, strativems recorded by, illus- 
trated, 268, 420 ; ii. 132. 
Polybius, his censure of the Romans as 

to works of art, 39 n. 
Polybotes, the giant, slain by Nep- 
tune, statue of, 1 19. Sculpture of, m 
the Theseium, 508, 509. 
Polycleitus, architect and sculptor, 46. 
Theatre and Tholus of Epidauria built 
by him, 115 n., 523 n. x 

Polydeucion, ii. 82, see n. 82, 83. 
Polvgnotus, rainter, his works in the 
Theseium, PoBcile, and Propyhea, 14, 
46, 122 n., 126 n., 144. 
Polypemon, slain by Theseus, ii. 139. 
Polysperchon, 407, 408. 
Polytneism, decline of, ii. 156. 
Polytion, house of, 110. 
Polyxena, picture of the sacrifice of, in 

the Propylaea, 144. 
ircoXtjrat, 608. 

iro/uireia, vases for the iro/uiraj, or sa- 
cred processions, kept in the irouirc iov. 
108 n. 
Pompeii, Egyptian antiquities found at, 

455 n. 
Pompeium, building so called, 108. Its 

site, 235, 236, 242. 
Pompeius, Cnieus, the Athenians espouse 
his cause, 21, 40. 
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Poplar-tree, proverb on the, at the old 
wooden theatre, 10 n. 

iropQfio^, ii. 170. 

Porto Leone, Italian name of Port Pel- 
neeus, 371. 

Poseidalcia, ii. 83 n. 

Poseidon, a Pelasdc deity, 2, 4 n. A 
terrene deity, 4^. See Neptune. 

Posidonias, Attic tribe, ii. 11. 

Potamii, demus, ii. 71, 192. Their har- 
bour, 71. 

Potidsea, monument of Athenians slain 
at, 199, 595 n. Expense of the siege 
of, 466—470. 

Prasa, island, ii. 68. 

Praseis, demus, ii. 68, 192. 

PrasiiB, Dort of, ii. 67,71,99. Peninsula 
near, 274. Temple of Apollo at, 72. 

Prasonisi, island, ii. ^. 

Pratinas, dramatic author, cotemporary 
with ^schylus, 10 n„ 247 n. 

Praxiteles, sculptor, works of, 33, 46, 
108, 117 n., 228, 234. His Cupid, 
44 n., 136 n, was presented by Phryne 
to Thespiie, 137 n. His Ceres and 
Proserpine, 110. His Diana Brau- 
ronia, 146. His Satyr, in Tripodes, 
136. 

Probalisii, demus, ii. 13, 89 n., 192. 
Their temple of Minerva Hellotis, 
ii.88. 

Probalysia, or district of Probalinthus, 
ii.102. 

Proclus, a Platonic philoflopherj62 n. 
His tomb, 206. Ilis epitaph, 207 n. 

Procne and Itys, statues or, by Alca- 
menes, in the AcropoUs, 148. 

Procris, wife of Cephalus, ii. 138. 

Procrustes, or Polypemon, ii. 139. 

Prometheus, temple and altar of, 599 
—601. 

irpovi^ov, 559. 

lipoTTuXaia TavTa, 179 n., 182, 316 n. 

Propyhea, 143, 265, 315 seq., 345, 
52/. The gates of the Acropolis, 
326, 331. Cost of, 463 sea. Ap- 
proach of Pausaoias to them D*om the 
benaeum, 303. Partly destroyed bv 
an explosion of gunpowder, 76 n., 8/. 
Modem tower on the southern wing 
of, 73. 

Propylseum of the Lenseum, 290. Of 
the New Agon, 22, 211, 253, 258. 
Its inscriptions, 212, 214. Of the 
temple of Eleusis, 528 n. 

Proserpine, or Core, 249. Sanctuary 
of, in the Agora, 488 ; ii. 162. 

Prospaltii, demus, ii. 73, 192. 

Tpoirrao'ts, 342, 343. 

Protogenes, painter, his works, 114, 151 
n. 

Prytanes, the, 115 n. 

Piytaneium, 8, 127. Situated near the 
Agraulium, 238, 252, 269, 270 n. 
One of the Ten Courts, 162, 360. 
Sacred to Minerva, 213 n. 



Psaphifl, of the Oropta, » demus of A^ 

tica,ii. 118, 195. 
Psyttalia, islet, 364. 
Ptolemais, Athenian tribe, 25, 124 n., 

239 ; ii. 12. 
Pteleasii, demus, ii. 192. 
Ptolemy Soter, statue of, 118, 240. 
Ptolemy Philometor, statue of, 118, 240. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus,_gymnasium of, 

24, 124, 252, 257. Eponymus of a 

tribe, 116, 124; ii. 1^. Statue of, 

118,240. 
Ptolemy, son of Juba, statue of, 258. 
Pylades and Orestes slaying ^gisthus 

and the sons of Nauplius, painting in 

the Propylsea, 143. 
Pylides, or lesser gates of the Asty, 280, 

281, 319, 448. 
irvXis, irvX(i)v, 121 n., 257 n., 448. 
Pylon Asticus,o irvKoav d<rruc^, 121 n., 

256, 257 n., 444. 
irupyov, 6, 530. 
P^rrgofancient monument at Marathon), 

ii. 92, 101. 
Pyrrhus, son of AchiUes, sculpture of, 

at Rhamnus, ii. 107. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, statue of, 118, 

240. 
HvOtai dicrai^ ii. 151 n., 152. 
Pythionice, monument of^ ii. 137, 142. 
PythaistsB, prognostics of the, 99 n., 127, 

131. 
Pythium, near the Olympium, 132, 273. 

Or temple of Apollo Patrons, 1 13 n., 

299. At (Enoe of the tribe Hippo- 

thoontis, ii. 99 n., 130, 152. 



Quadratus, and the Christian church of 

Athens, 60. 
Quadriga, brazen, in the Acropolis, 159, 

348, 351. 
Quarries of Peir»eus, 396. Of Mount 

Pentelicnm, ii. 4, 6. Of Mount Hy- 

mettus, ii. 47. 



Raflna, village and river of, ii. 23, 24, 

76. 
Rafti, Porto, ii. 67, 71, 72. Island at 

the entrance of, 72. 
Ram, brazen colossal, in the Acropolis, 

353. 
Rapend68ia, village and elevated vale, 

ii. 80, 104. 
Regilla, odeium of, 181, 189. 
Revenue, the Athenian, 17 n. 
Revett, Nicholas, his labours at Athens, 

96, 97, 307, 528 n. 
Revithia, village, ii. 119, 121. 
RhacidsB, demus, iL 192. 
Rhamnus, town, demus, and fortress, ii. 

13, 21, 107, 192. Described by Pau- 

sanias, ii. 105. Temples of, i. 15, 

464. 
Rharium, the plain, ii. 158. 



Rhdti, Mlt Kmmi, ii. 131, 138—141, 



RiyeniuidUirTeDUof AtdcB, ». 7— 10, 
2-2, 24, 66. 71, 77—88, 94, 112, 123, 
127, 135, 1S9, 140, 148, 1S3 n. Of 
thg Oropis. &c. 113,114.117-119. 

Roger, king of Skilv, Ukea Athena, 
Tbabei, Mid Corinlh. U. 

Bomiii; Uiuniain, poetry, and nunniar, 
77. PronniicUtloii of tho. ii. 40 n. 
Grsnoiiitickl fomu of, 125 a. 

•P^^Ta,, 77. 

la Oretce and Mwedcnia, 37— 
 - -' ' "■  a of 

Ii. 73. 
Bust, of, 88. 

Rome, ilalueB ftad picturn trantfcrred 
from Qrcen to, 37, 38, 40—46. Ita 
populatioa aod ell«nt compuvd 
with Athen), 438, 439. Weight* 
of Rome rompued with the Attic, 
473. Temple ef ' Borne tad Aiigus- 
tu«,-3S3. 

p6^ai.p6^,liTp!Tii,i88. 

aocredgitc, orDip7lum,2Z4, 229. See 



«lmte, 

Swred W»j, from Athent to EIbubi 
196, Begin from the SKredGile.o 
Dipylum, 224, 239, £94. Remain 
and moDumenM of the, ii. 134, 131 



Sicred Wh ftam Atheot to Delphi by 
(Enoe and Panopffia, ii. 99 n., 130. 

SKriGcea.humui,3.4a. Of oxen. 5. 
14S n. Of ilieep, £, 345 n. Of a 
ram to Cerea, 304. Of  heifer to 
Minerva Polua, 345 n. Of hones. 

Imperial edictaaooinat pagan, i. 56. 
Q^l...::;..:; j.»... T: 1171:1 l1^-T 



169, 171, 238—272. Hiilory of, li 



Cephia- 



SunoaBla. eapilal of Co 
Sarandiforo, river "^ 

ana), ii. 149, 150. 
Sanpia, temple of, 128, 338, 370 n., 

Serdeia, dty. ii. 304. 
SuniBlian unouT, 141. 
8aromcGDlf,n.63. 
Sslyf, tt»tue, by Praiilelea, 136, 287. 
Satyr, offering a cnp to BicchuB, at*tue 
byThymila*, 137. 



Schrenut, bsy. in the Corint 

KaUm^ki, ii, 256. 
ScfaDola of Athena cloaed by u 



Sciatbiii, island, 22. 
Scioniri.shieldi taken from them, k 
Ptecile, 128. 



Sciron thrown by Theeeua into the ttst, 

atatueaofrlay, HI, 
^rj^um,tombof8ci^l^il. 135, 141. 
Scirua, Dodonmi prophet, 369 d.; ii. 

135,141. Slain in battle, 166. 
Scopaa, aculptor, 161 n. 
Scyrua, iiland, 6. People of, pnnialied 

by Clmon, 126. 
Scythian tribea averrun Greece, 66. 
Sea-line and defences of maritim« 

Athens, 364, 398 sen. 
Sef6ri, hamlet, ii. 79, 90. 
nt'it. 358 n., 449, 556 : uv<mKit trn- 
itElemi»,ii.l62. 



Seleuci 



I Nica 



of, 123, 494. 



:, 9 n. Brazen si 



Acral Dori 



temple. 



,836 n. 



. 161. Sacred ioclosnn ... 

at Colon us, ii, 33. 
Sep5lia, rilW. ii. 32. 
3eruig«iuin, 392, A nnctaary of the 

hem SeranguB, 393. 
Serpent, the Erichlhanian, 149, 150 n,, 

Serviani, their conqaeatB ia Weelem 



e,70. 



t Alhen* and 



eg. 

Sibrrtiu), pnleetra of; 486. 

Sicily, defeat of the Atheniasa in, 16, 

597. Tiailed by Pauaaniaa, 30. 
Scyon, Hate of art in, 10, 45S. 
Sigonius, hii Catalogue of die Demi, ii. 

177, 
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SiKiXta, an Atbenian hill, 492. 
SileDue, or Tropaea, pi-omoutory in Sala- 

mis, u. 171. 
Silenus, stone of, in the Acropolis^ 146, 

346. 
Silk manufacture in Greece, 6S, 64. 

Silver mines of Attica, 36S; ii. 3, 48, 
65. 

Simon, equestrian statue of, 297. His 
treatise on horsemanship, 297 n. 

Sinis, robher, slain by Theseus, ii. 136. 

Sinope, 464. 

Sipylus, Mount, 29. 

Sirens, 186 n. 

Sites of Greek cities preserying remains 
of antiquity, 100 n. 

aiTijpia-tov, 467 n., 468 n. 

Sitophylaces and Metronomi, 246. 

Skarmanga, met6khi, ii 49. Peninsula 
of, 165. 

<ricE\t}, 422. 

o'Ktadeta, 342 n* 

aKokiov, 338 n. 

Slaves of the Athenians, their number in 
the city and in Attica, 619 — 623 ; iL 
7 n. Tomb of the Athenians at Ma- 
rathon, 101. 

Smooth Rock, the, (a part of iBgaleos, 
or Pcecilum), ii. 153 n. 

Socrates, brazen statue of, 108 n. Sta- 
tues of the Graces by, 144, 345. Allu- 
sions to, 209, 274 n., 392, 425, 620. 
Walk of Socrates along the eastern 
side of the city, 277--280, 446. He- 
roum of, 489. Bust of, 288. 

Solon, laws of, 6, 127, 525. Establishes 
the Prytaneium in the Asty, 8. Bra- 
zen statue of, at the Poecile, 123. Se- 
pulchre of, 489. Allusions to, ii. 
168, 172. 

Sonffs, Athenian, 117 n., 339 n. 

Sophia, St., the Parthenon, 62, 480. 

Sophia, St., cathedral at Constantinople, 
d2, 481. Some columns for this edi- 
fice carried from Athens, 63. 

Sophocles, scene of his (Edipus Colo- 
neus, 197. Statue of^ in the Diony- 
siac theatre, 139. Bust of, 261 n. 
His tomb surmounted "with a Siren, 
186 n. His demus, ii. 32. Quota- 
tions from, 65, 151 n. Scholiast on, 
151, 153 n. 

Soranus, Bareus, proconsul in Asia Mi- 
nor, 43. 

Sor6, 6 "Sopiv^ tomb of the Athenians 
who fell at Marathon, ii 99, 100. 

^ovviaKd^ yovvdi, ii. 60 n. 

Sparta, the Persian stoa at, ii 162. 

Spartans. See Lacedaemonians. 

Spata, vilUge (Sphettus), ii. 24—29, 75. 

Speusippus, 601. 

<rirrjXatov, SinjXiorio'a'a, 188. 

Sphacteria, island, 123. 

Spbendaleia, demus, ii. 123, 124 n., 193. 

Sphendonii, ii 201. 



Sphettm, towii and demus, ii. 17, 24 seq. 
75, 193. The Sphettian way, 26, 27. ' 
Spilii, village, ii 54. 
Spon visits Athens, 94. Reference to 
his work, 76, 94, 96, 176, 259, 431, 
495, 540. Obtains a complete copy 
of the inscription on the reservoir of 
Hadrian, 202. Some errors of, 259, 
540. His Catalogue of the Demi, ii. 
178. 
Spor^filii, demus, ii. 193. 
Spyndion, Saint, monastery of, and an- 
cient vestiges, 381. 
Stade, Greek, 434 n. ; ii. 19, 121. 
Stadium Panathenaicum, 192 — 195, 629. 
Its seats of Pentelic marble, 26, 136. 
Stavrokoraki, Mount, ii. 79, 94, 96, 97. 
StefSini, village, ii. 150, 154. 
Stoa Bttnleius, 111, 171, 240, 255, 441. 
Stoa of Eumenes, 288. Stoa Eleu- 
theriuB, 112, see note, 241 seq. Vo- 
tive shields of the, 40. Stoa of Ha- 
drian, 258. Stoa of Herodes, 291. 
Stoa Pcecile. See Poecile. 
StosB from the Peindc gate to the Cera- 
meicus, 236. The Macra Stoa, 255. 
Of the Thracians, 253 n. 
erroai^ 487. 

ixaTofiiridoi <rrod, ii. 70. 
St6mi, cape, ii. 94. 
Steirieis, demus, ii 13, 71. oid^ Srit- 

piaKTi^ 71. 
SteUe, sepulchral, regulations eonceming 
them, 594 n. Their various forms, 
101 n. Inscriptions oa, 594; ii. 75 
n., 92. 
<rrcd>ai/t)irX4i#co«, 46 n. 
Stepnanephorus, heroum of, 489. 
Strabo, his time, 23. His travels, 31. 
His description of Greece, 32. Of 
Athens, Z2 seq., 37, 364 seo. His 
style, 38. Compared with Pausa- 
nias, 31 seq. 
trrpartiyd^^ 49, 355 n. The ten err pa- 

*rf\yol at Marathon, 205 seq. 
Stratiotiki, harbour, anciently Muny- 

chia, 370. 
Strata, tomb oiy ii 147. Inscription on 

it, 148 n. 
Strattis, cited, 570. 

Streets of ancient Athens :-^er«mic 
dromus from Dipylum to the Agora, 
221, 223, 227, 236, 443. Its triodus, 
256. From the Peiraic Gate to the 
Ceramic triodus, 233. Street of Col- 
lytus, 443, 488. Myrmex, 444. The 
Lonffo-miiral street, 231, 418. Of 
the Herma), 253, 488. Of Melite, 
443, 446. Of Diomeia, 443. From 
the Stoa Basileius to the ascent to 
the Propylffia, 254. tu>v 'EpftoyXv- 

SCICIIV, 4{^. TUtV KificoToiroiutv, 488. 
f the Tripodes, 136, 238, 269, 289, 
488. From Peirceus to Munychia, 
381, 382. Of Vesta, 48a From the 
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Prytaneium to the Arch of Hadrian,. 
27l The third street, 488. 

Stuart, James, architect, arrived at 
Athens in 1751, with Revett, 96, 
Allusions to his researches, 171, 191, 
200 n., 250, 276, 294, 307, 339, 495. 
Mistook the Stoa of Hadrian for the 
Poecile, 259 ; and the Pnyz for the 
theatre of R^illa, 181. His error as 
to the Metopes of the Parthenon, 540. 
Geographical ohservations of, ii. 41, 
43, fo, 71. 

Styne, town of Euhoea, ii. 204. 

Suli, upper village of, ii. 79, 82, 87, 90 
n., 94. Pass of Upper Suli, 79, 103. 

Sun-dials, ancient, 191, 219. 

Sunieis, demus, ii. 62, 193. 

Sunium, temple of, 15, 464. Promon- 
tory of, 350, 631 ; ii. 62. Fortress of, 
ii. 21, 51, 59 n., 63. The Suniac an- 
gle, 59 n., 60 n. 

Svo'd'iTioif, 490. 

Sylla destroys a part of the Athenian 
fortifications, 20, 228, 235, 398, 410, 
430. Spares the puhlic monuments, 
and works of art, 21, 40, 138 n. 
Seizes the library of Apellicon, 41. 
Plunders the treasuries of Athen8,Del- 
phi, Olympia, and Epidaurus, 41 . Car- 
ries away columns of the Olympieium, 
514. Massacre in the Ceramic Agora, 
on his capture of Athens, 138 n., 218, 
229,230. 

Synesius, bishop of the Cyrenaica, 53 n. 
On the decay of Athens, 53. 

Syracuse, conquest of, by Marcellus, 38. 
Circuit of the walls o^ 439. 

Syria, work of Pausanias on, 30, 31. 

Syriani, monastery on Mount Hymettus, 
283. Fountain of the Ilissus at, ii. 8. 

Syrianus, Platonic philosopher, 62 n., 
206. 

Talent, Athenian, weight and approxi- 
mate value of, 463, 472. 
Talos, tomb of, 140, 288, 294 seq. 
Ta/utac T^« dto(Kii<rcc0€, 606. 
Tanagraea, or the Tanagrice, ii. 124 n^ 

Tanagnean plains, the, ii. 123. 

Tantalus, lake of, on Mount Sipylus, 
29. 

Tantalus of Magnesia, 475. 

Ta^v, 109 n. ; ii. 92. 

Tat6y, sources at, ii. 8. Site of Dece- 
leia, 18, 39. 

Taureas, palasstra of, 486. 

Tegea, espoused the cause of Mark An- 
tony, 42. Temple of Minerva Alea 
at, 42. Ruins of the city, 102. 

Tuxo^oid^, 607. 

Tctxoc Ktfictfvtoi/, 159, 311, 529. 
UtXaayiKdv, 309. Nortov, 140, 
187, 353. uoKpov TtTxo^i^^^. fidxpa 
Ttlxn irpov Tov Tliipaia^ 423. dta- 



fiitrov Tetxo9, 423, 425, 427, '431 n., 
433, 465. 

Telamon, city of, or ancient Salamis, 
u. 169. 

Telebos, ii. 138. 

Teleontes, or Geleontes, Attic tribe, ii. 
11. 

Telesarchides, his Hermes with four 
heads, 256. 

Tellus, worship of, 483. Tellus and 
Ceres, temple of, 142, 301 seq., 529. 
T. Curotrophufc, 142, 302. T. Olym- 
pia, temple of, 446. 

Telo-Vuni, the greater Hymettus, ii. 3. 

TcVcvov, 109 n., 308; ii. 41. 

Temples of Greece, converted into 
churches, 56, 61, 62, 205. 

Tetracomi, ii. 13, 33. 

Tetrapolis, ii. 13, 17, 77—87, 90. See 
Marathon. 

TCTpw/SoXl^etv, TCTptt)/3oXov /3to«, 466 
n. 

Thallo and Carpo, the two Horse, 155 n., 
584. 

Thargelia, festival, 132 n. Painting of 
it, m the Aa<l>»ri(p6ptio» at Phyle, iL 
126. 

OdtTov h BovTtjc, 122 n. 

dia dir* alytipov^ 10 n. 

dia^aj^iov, 33. 

Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, 158. 

Theatre, dennition and uses of the 
Greek, 190 n., 248, 249. The old 
wooden, 10 n., 247. Of Peirseeus, 
374, 386, 387. Of Munychia, 394. 
Of Corinth, 49. See Dionysiac 
Theatre. 

Thebes, in Bceotia, 10. Overthrown by 
Sylla, 39. Saved from Alaric by its for- 
tifications, 52. Governed by the house 
of Acciajuoli, 73, 75. Route from 
Colonus to, ii. 152, 153 n. 

Thebes, in Egypt, 12 n., 29. 

Themis, temples of, 301 ; ii. llO. 

Themistocles, son of Neocles, his admi- 
nistration and public works, 13, 127, 
310, 366, 411, 416 seq. Statues of, 
128,628. Painting of, 561. Choragic 
dedication by, 1 85 n. Temple of Venus 
Aparchus built bv, 368 n. Archon 
eponymus in 481 B.C., 603 — 605. 
Tomb of, 366, 378, 380, see note. 
Dedication by his sons, 152, 353. 
His conduct in the battle of Salamis, 
256 seq. 

Themistocles, son of Poliarchus, tomb 
of, ii. 135. 

Tbeodectes of Phaselis, tomb of, ii. 
136. 

Theodoras, tragedian, his monument, 
ii. 136. 

Theodoras, prefect of Achaia, 52. 

Theodosius, reign of, 49, 54 n., 55. 
Transported Greek statues to Con- 
stantinople, 56. 
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Theodosius II., 59, 60. 
Tlieogonia of Hesiod, not genuine, 29. 
Theophrastus augments tlie libnury of 
Anstotle, 41. Allusions to, ^10, 
274 n. 
Theoria, or sacred commission to Delus, 
ii. 72, 99, 131. To Delphi, 99 n., 
127j 131. 
0EOTOKOS, Ocojutircdp, 62 n., 480. 
Theramenes, 269, 394. 
Therik6 (Thoricus), ii. 69, 69. 
Thermopylae occupied hj the Greeks, 

50. rassed by Alaric, 52. 
Oi^<ravp<ny 490^ 

Theseia, four in Attica, 6, 392, 501. 
Theseium, 14, 125, 166. Its inner 
frieze, 504 seq. Its metopes, 167. 
502, 336, 503 n. Pictures vnihin the 
Cella, 512. Its position, 252, 441. 
Description of, 498 seq. Theseium of 
Peirseeus, 392. 
Theseus, 4, 5, 143 n. Introduces the 
worship of Venus Pandemus and 
Peitho, 6, 141. The companion and 
friend of Hercules, 6, 441, 501. His 
sojourn at Troezen, 4, 142 n. Caused 
the people to be admitted to power, 
8, 112. Allusions to his actions and 
labours, 108 n., Ill, 129, 157, 272, 
366, 498 se<)., 503, 629. His contest 
with the Mmotaur, statue,* 147. Me- 
tope, 503. Leading the Cretan bull 
from Marathon, statue, 157, 585. 
The same on a metope of the The- 
seium, 503. His combat with the 
Amazones, picture, 121, 490. With 
the Centaurs, picture, 125. Relief 
on the frieze of the Theseium, re- 
lating to him, 504, 511. Throwing 
Sciron into the sea, statues in clay. 111. 
Theseus, Democracy, and the People, 
paintings of, 1 12. His bones remoyed 
irom Scyrus to Athens, 126, 498. 
Sons of, 369. Concealment of He- 
lena at Aphidna by, ii. 19. Actions 
of, 26, 33, 77, 122, 136, 139. 
Thesmophorae, Thesmophoreium, 490. 
Thesmothetae, painting of, by Proto- 

eenes, 114. 
TRespiae, temple of Loye at, 42, 44 n. 

13/ n. 
Thessalonica, city, 50. The capital of 

John Ducas, 67. 
Thessaly, yisited by Pausanias, 30. Chief 

towns of modem, 78. 
Thirty tyrants, their contest with Thra- 
sybulus, 384-— 391. Allusions to their 
affairs, 108, 109 n., 182; ii. 37. 
Tholus of Athens, also called Scias, 115, 

237, 242, 243. 
* Tholus, of Epidauria, built by Polyclei- 

tus, 115 n. 
Thoreis, demus, ii. 13, 187, 275. 
Thoricus, town and demus, ii. 17, 22, 
187. Remains of, 59, 68. Har- 
bour of, 67. Plan of the theatre of, 
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69. Remains of a quadrangular co- 
lonnade at, 69, 70. 

Thrace, yisited by Pausanias, 30. 

OpaTTa, — and Tnracian slayes, ii. 7 n. 

Thrasybulus, his actions against the 
Lacedaemonians and the Thirty, 384 
—391, 404; ii.37, 125. Sepulchral 
monument of, i. 594. 

Thrasyllus, monument of, ] 86, 284. 

Thriasiae, gate of the Asty or Dipylum, 
223. See Dipylum. 

Thriasii, demus, 224; ii. 146 n., 149, 
187, 199. Town of, 150. Thriasian 
phun, ii. 139, 143, 148 seq. 

ep6»oi,4SQ; ii. 110. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, ezostra- 
cised, 402. 

Thucydides, son of Orolus or Olorus, on 
the topography of Athens, 172, 273, 
366 n., 432, 4^5. On the Long Walls, 
422, 424, 434 n. On the rampart of 
the Asty, 437 n. On the Olym- 
pieium, 167. On the walls near Mu- 
nychia, 411. On the theatre at 
Munychia, 394. In reference to the 
cost of the works of Pericles, 463 seq. 
* House of Thuc^dides^ a modem 
name, 479. His history quoted, 413 ; 
ii. 4, 111, 173. 

Thurium, Athenian colony at, 464. 

ThymoBtadae, demus, ii. 13, 188. Har- 
bour of, 33. 
Thymcetas, kinor of Attica, ii. 33. 

Thymilus, sculptor, his works, 137, 

Thyr^nidae, demus, ii. 122, 188. 
Tibenas, lake of, yisited by Pausa- 
nias, 30. 
Timaenetus, his picture of a wrestler in 

the Propylaea, 144. 
Timon of Athens, 443 n. Tower of, 

602. 
Timotheus, son of Conon, 116. Statue 

of, 148. His exile, 607. His tomb, 

598. 
Titacidae, demus, ii. 13, 122, 194. 
Tocco, Charles, duke of loannina, 

72. 
Tolmides, statue of, 157. Sepulchre 

of, 597. 
Tombs and monuments on the Sacred 

Way, ii. 134 seq. 
Toxaris, the Scythian, 599. 
Tragedies, copies of, kept among the 

archives, 140 n. Rehearsals of, 486. 
Trikhones, yillage, ii. 56. 
Trapez6na,400; ii. 273. 
Treasure in the Acropolis in the time 

of Pericles, 458, 559. 
Tptdc, 'Ayia, monastery, ii. 39, 125. 
Tribes, the four Athenian, 4n. ; ii. 11. 

Increased to ten, 11, 12. To tweWe, 

and to fourteen, 12. Their protecting 

deities, i. 491. 
Tricomi, ii. 43. 
Tricorysii, demus, ii. 13, 194. 
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TricorythuB, vestiges of, 87. Plain of, 

95, 97. 
Trigia, and statue of Hecate Triglathena, 

492. 
Trigonum, one of the Ten Courts, 

161. 
Trinemeis, demus, 11. 123, 194. 
Trinity, Holy, monastery of, 11. 39, 

125. 
Triodus of the Cerameicus, 259. 
Tripod, golden, at Delphi, from the 

Persian spoils, 57 n. 
Tripodes, street and quarter of, 136, 187, 

238, 269, 284 sea., 289. 
Tripolitzi, 78 n., 102. 
Triptolemus, Institutes the Eleusinian 

mysteries, 3. Statue of, 119. Ionic 

temple of, delineated hv Stuart, 99^ 

119, 171, 250. Temple at Eleusls 

of, U. 158. Threshing-floor and altar 

of, 159. 
Triremes, numher of Athenian, 18, 365, 

599 n. Expense of, 468. Painting 

of two hy Protogenes, 151 n., 561. 
Tptcr/ivpiot, 520. 
Tritonis, lake, 120. 
Troezen, sojourn of Theseus at, 4, 142 n., 

302 n. 
Tpota, or Xypete, li. 35 n., 273. 
Tropaea, cape of Salamls, 11. 171. 
Troy, the taking of, picture in the 

PoBclle, 122. 
Tumuli, various, 11. 48, 80, 84, 165. At 

Marathon, 99, 100. 
Tunny fishery at Hake, 11. 273. 
Twiros, 109 n. 

Turakhan seizes upon Thehes, 74. 
Tuvla, Hellenic remains at, 11. 56. 
Twelve Gods, altar of the, 162, 245. 

435. 
TyndaridiB, their Invasion of Attica, 11. 

19. Sculijture of, 106. 
Typhon, huried beneath iBtna, 508. 
Tyrrheni, or Tyrsenl, Pelasgi, 8, 309, 

449 seq. 
Tyrrhenia, 449. Fleet of, defeated by 

Hiero, 453. Vases and inscriptions 

of, 452. 
Tzur61a (^gilia), 11. 61. 



vdpcta, 342 n. 

Ulysses carrying off the Palladium of 
Troy, and encounterlnff Nauslcaa at 
the river, pictures in tne Propylaea, 
143, 144. 

Unknown God, altar to the, 89, 90 n., 
91, 95, 369. Temple of, (the Par- 
thenon), 84 n., 89, 91. 

i/irat6pov, vvaidpiov, 257 n., 356 n., 
365. ^ 

virt pctfa, virepwot (rroai, 338 n. 

virtjpeTat, 466. 

Valari, at the foot of Mount Argaliki, 
11. 102. 



Valerian, emperor, 50. 

Vari met6khi ( Anagyrus), 11. 56, 61. 

Van, bay of, 11. 56. 

Vaiib6pi, village, 11. 40. 

Vamava, village, 11. 122. 

Vase, representing Athenian edifices, 
188. 

Vases, Tyrrhenian, bearing Greek in- 
scriptions, 452, 453. 

Velanidheza, ancient site, 11. 75. 

Venetians. See Morea, Athens. 

Venus, Urania, 2, 6, 120 n. The eldest 
of the Fates, 133, see n. Temples of, 
12, 120, 253, 255, 256, 374. Square 
statue of, 133. Statue of, by Phidias, 
120. V. Pandemus and Peitho, tem- 

gle of, or Hippolytelum, 141, 215. 
itatues of, 142. V. temple of, in ^ the 
gardens*, 133, 275. Statue by Alca- 
menes, 133. V. Aparchus, temple 
of, 368 n. V. Catascopla at Troezen, 
temple of, 142 n. V. Lesena, sanc- 
tuary and statue of, in the Propylna, 
145, 345. V. of Cnldus taken to Con- 
stantinople, 56. Three temples of V., 
at Cnldus, 368. V. Psithyra, 142 n., 
488. Two statues of V. in the temple 
of Mars, 116. Temples of V. at Pel- 
neeus, 368, 374, 381. Of Venus Gal- 
lia at Pera, 283 ; 11. 9. Of V. Coliaa, 
51, 53. Of V. Urania at Athmonum, 
11. 42. At Alopece, 31. Of V. Phlla 
on the Sacred Way, 138, 145 seq. 

Vemeda, Venetian engineer, his draw- 
ings of the Propykea, &c., 76. 

Vernon, Mr., his visit to AUiens, 94. 

Verres, the proconsul, 39. 

Vespasian places Athens under a Ro- 
man proconsul, 23. Conquers Com- 
magene, 495. See also 11. 50. 

Vesta, statue of, in the Prytaneium, 
128. Temple of. In Pelneeus, 392. 

Vesta Bubea, altar of, in the Council- 
house, 114 n. 

Victory Apterus, temple of, 143, 215, 
241, 320—329, 529. Described by 
Soon and Wheler, 85, 320, 322 n., 
324. Its destruction, 87. Its re- 
mains, 81 n., 529 seq. Its platform, 
303, 529, 530, 534. 

Victory, car and horses of, in the Par- 
thenon, destroyed by the Venetians, 
87. Olive garland of, 340 n. 

Victory in the hand of Minerva and of 
Jupiter, 149, 532. Bronze statue of, 
at Brescia, 59. 

Vlllehardouln, family of, in the Morea, 
68. 

Viscontl on the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon, 538 seq. 

Vitruvius, on the Odeium of Pericles, 
288 n., 289. On the Lenieum, 287. 
On the Olymplelum, 168, 515. On 
the wells and fountains of Athens, 
177 n. On the Horologium of An- 
dronlcus, 190. On the materials of 
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the Astic walls, 436 n. On hypse- 
thral temples, 562. 

Vlakhi, or Wallachians of Mount Pin- 
dus, 67, 77. 

Volaterrae, Pelasgic city, 455. 

Vourieni, river (Asopus), ii. 112. 

Vrana, village of the Marathonia, ii. 78. 
Vestiges of antiquity near, 80, 81, 84, 
98, 102. Site of the ancient Mara- 
thon, 89, 90. Torrent of, 102. 

Vra6na, river of, ii. 10, 72. Villages 
named, 23, 72. 

Vrysaki, creek, ii. 68. 

Vulcan, temple of, or Hephsesteium, 
12, 120, 153, 252, 255, 256. Intoxi- 
cated hy Bacchus, releases Juno, pic- 
ture in the Lenaeum, 138. His con- 
test "with Clytius, sculpture in the 
Theseium, 509. V. and Prometheus, 
sculpture of, in the Academy, 600. 
Temple of, at Hephsestia, ii. 42. Fes- 
tival of, called XaXKsia, 42 n. Wor- 
ship of, in Attica, 44. 

Vulci, vases and antiquities of, 453, 454. 

Vun6, village, 175 n. Gardens of, ii. 9. 

Walls of Athens. See Asty, Peirseeus, 
Munychia, Phalerum,and LongWalls. 

Water, supply of, at Athens, 177, 203, 
283, 292, 524, 583 n. At Peiraeeus, 
393. 

Water-clocks, 191, 220. 

Wells of Athens, 177, 393, 525. 

Wheler, Sir George, reference to his 
travels, 76, 94, 96, 176, 294, 431, 
495. Some errors of, 98, 181, 259. 

Wilkins, Mr. William, architect, refe- 
rence to his opinions, 201 n., 341 n., 
342 n., 561 seq. 

Winchelsea, earl of, his visit to Athens 
in 1675, 94. 

Winds, tower of the, or Horologium of 
Andronicus, 26, 88, 190. 



Worsley, Sir R., collection of, 261 n. 
Wrestler, statue of, by Timsenetus in 
the Propylaea, 144. 

Xanthus, king of Bceotia, his death, ii. 
132. 

Xantippus, father of Pericles, 353. His 
statue in the Acropolis, 151. 

Xenophon, statues of the sons of, 143. 
Reference to, concerning Anaphlys- 
tus, ii. 59. 

Xerxes removes the librarjr of Peisis- 
tratus to Persia, 9 n. His capture of 
Athens, and its results, 10, 155, 157, 
263, 264, 574 seq. His defeat, 11. 
Carries away the statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton, 117. Tent of, 
138, 246. His seat, to view the battle 
of Salamis, ii. 34, 100, 236 seq. 

Poavov, 109 n., 146 n., 576. 

Xuthus, son of Hellen and son-in-law 
of Erechtheus, ii. 77. His sepulchre 
at Vrana, 98. 

Xypetffiones, demus, ii. 14, 34, 35 n., 190, 
273. 

Zea, one of the ports of Peirseeus, 231, 
373—375, 633. 

Zeno, the philosopher, 598. 

Zephyr us, altar of, ii. 136. 

Zeuxis, his picture of Love crovmed 
with roses, 133 n. His ^ Helena,* 632. 

tipa, 577. 

Zonaras, his account of the Goths at 
Athens, 51 n. 

Zophorus, or frieze, i. 577. 

Zosimus, historian, 51, 54 n. A resolute 
adherent to heathen worship,53. Offices 
held by him at Constantinople, 54 n. 

Zoster, cape, 631. To Zoster, ii. 52, 54, 
60, 273. 

Zygomalas, Theodore, his letters pub- 
lished by Kraus, 89. 



THE END. 
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